






















NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 





FROM PESTH, BY THE DANUBE AND THE BLACK SEA, TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


UNDETERRED by the threatened mosquitoes, malaria, and other dis- 
les set forth in Murray’s Handbook, we* determined to proceed 

by the Danube and the Black Sea to Constantinople. The recent events 
had increased a desire to visit that city, and the present was thought a 
favourable time before the civilising influence of the French and English 
had waned, whilst the prestige of British prowess existed, and the ser- 
vices which England had rendered to the Porte were still fresh in the 
recollection of the Turks. At nine in the morning of the Ist of Sep- 
tember, with a cloudless sky, the steamer left her moorings at Pesth, and 
we were fairly embarked for an uninterrupted journey by river and sea of 
1245 miles. A large, well-appointed steam-vessel, devoted entirely to the 
transfer of passengers, agreeable companions (three of whom were Eng- 
lishmen, going like ourselves to Constantinople), excellent food, fine 
weather, and ofttimes magnificent scenery, combined to make up a sum 
of enjoyment, with little or nothing to mar it. Mosquitoes there might 
have been, but we saw or felt none. Malaria might have prevailed, but 
we altogether escaped it. The boats are furnished by the Danube 
Navigation Company—-a private association, with a government con- 
cession of a canal for fifteen years. They have upwards of three 
hundred boats, including tugs and others engaged in the carriage of 
merchandise. It is said their profits are large ; if so, they are merited, 
for their arrangements are remarkably good ; the boats are clean, and 
the crew and officers civil and obliging, very different from the Austrian 
Lloyd’s, which are the very opposite. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that the latter are sea-going vessels, and carry merchandise as well 
as passengers, whereas those of the Danube Company carry passengers 
only, and are confined to that river. Their charge may appear high. From 
Vienna to Constantinople they frank you for 148 florins (about 121. 8s,), 
but this voyage occupies six or seven days, and food is included—three 
meals a day, besides coffee au réveil and after dinner, and all remarkably 
good. From Galatz, where you change to the Austrian Lloyd’s steamers, 
om pay for your food—about 6s. per day. From the accounts we had 
rdand read of the indifferent sleeping accommodation on board these 
boats, we secured a private cabin, at a further cost of 10/. ; doubtless it 
was a luxury, but in no way was it necessary, even for ladies, One 
requisite, however, I must admit was wanting—a stewardess, After 
leaving Pesth the Danube is not very rapid, nor are its banks picturesque : 





* That is, the writer and his wife, unattended by courier or servant. 
Aug.—vol. CX. NO. CCCCXL, 20 
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its waters are spread over a vast flat, shoals and islands abound, and on 
either side, where the water ceases, the eye rests on a vast, interminable 
plain. The only objects which broke the view were the herds of white 
oxen, the usual beasts for slow draught, and diminutive horses driven from 
their pastures to avoid the flies and heat, standing up to their hocks in the 
water, or couched down upon the banks, ofttimes two or three herds with 
one solitary attendant. About mid-day we reached the town of Foldvar, 
on the southern side of the river. This was the first indication of popula- 
tion to any extent ; hitherto, but a few straggling villages had been visible, 
The rapidity of the stream necessitates turning the head of the vessel 
inst it in order to stop with safety, and during the whole length of 
the Danube this manceuvre is adopted. About two P.M. we stopped at 
Mohacks, also on the southern side of the river. Here a delay of half 
an hour was necessary to take in coal. Upon the Upper Danube, that 
is, between Donnerwurth and Vienna, wood is the fuel used. From 
Vienna downwards coal is to be obtained. Here it came from Funf- 
kirchen, about fifty miles distant ; and, although apparently mere dust, 
when wetted and mixed with shavings and wood rubbish, it burns well, 
as breeze does with us. It was brought on board in baskets on poles 
borne on the shoulders ; women shared the toil with the men in bring. 
ing it from the dept to the side of the boat. Two young damsels, 
straight as a reed, with short kirtles of gaudy colours reaching but little 
below the knee, with a bare leg that, contrasted with the coal-stained 
soil, looked milky-white, as agile as ballet-dancers, gracefully and 
energetically did their part. There seemed a rivalry as to which could 
most quickly and dexterously deposit their basket. A bright starlit sky, 
brighter than we are accustomed to see, enabled us to proceed during the 
night, save for akout half an hour. The tortuous course of the river 
and the numerous shoals, many of which shift from time to time, render 
the navigation intricate, if not dangerous, in the dark. Now and then 
a tug would pass us, panting and fuming as it laboured against the stream 
with five or six heavily-laden barges at its stern filled with pigs in tiers, 
like a travelling menagerie. Their grunt and squeak assured us of the 
nature of the living cargo. Suddenly innumerable lights would appear, 
like meteors, floating on the surface of the water: these were the corn- 
mills moored in the river, with a rude wheel in the centre, which rapidly 
turns as the stream rushes over it. Having passed the embouchment of 
the Drave and the town of Peterwardein during the night, at about eight 
next morning Semlin appeared in sight, and then the walls and fortress 
of Belgrade. Its crenated walls and towers present an imposing and 
warlike appearance, indicative of the scenes of storm and bloodshed con- 
nected with its history. The Drave and the Theis united here flow into 
the Danube. Off Belgrade an official came on board and requested our 
ce me which were not returned to us until we were leaving Orsova, 
ut this was done with civility, almost with courtesy, and such had been 
the case through Belgium, Prussia, and Austria. And here I would 
remark that, although far from wishing to defend the passport system, I 
have never, throughout a wide range of travelling experience, suffered 
any trouble or annoyance. A foreign-office passport, with a precaution 
to procure the necessary visés, its willing production when asked to show 
it or deliver it up, and ordinary civility to the officers, will secure respect, 
if not obsequious courtesy. 
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The river now spread itself out, and assumed the aap ees 
id lake, reflecting vividly the bright blue sky. “ n a point on 
right, jutting far into the quasi lake, stood several small square towers, 
forming a triangular fortress, known as that of Semendria; the towers, 
unconnected with each other amount to the number of twenty-two. It 
might have been a position of some importance either for attack or de- 
fence in the days of bows and arrows, but it is of little value whether to 
aid or resist the attacks of modern warfare ; it is, however, still kept in 
ion, and used as a military depdt or guard-house. On the left 
of the river were at intervals small huts covered with rushes, just 
sufficient to afford protection from the sun or rain ; two or three rough- 
looking fellows lounged by their side, a firelock over the shoulder of a 

and a rack to hold three or four muskets in front of the hut, sho 

these to be military pickets, but the dress and carriage of the men had 
little indeed of the soldier about them. They were, I understood, a kind 
of half-volunteer force, composed of the peasantry, to prevent smuggling 
from the river. As we passed, they hastily seized their rude weapons, 
and made a sort of “ present arms;” the steamer, as it flitted by, seemed 
to rouse them for the moment. There was now, for several hours, little 
to break the monotony of a broad expanse of water ; innumerable small 
islands—or rather shoals—left bare by the declining waters, thickly 
studded it. On one of these a solitary spoonbill was busily spooning up 
the mud in search of some luxury of hisown. Three large golden eagles, 
the first we had yet seen, soared round in a large circle, performing a 
graceful but apparently purposeless manceuvre. These were the only 
objects to look at for several hours. At length, hills appeared in the 
horizon—they were an offshoot of the Carpathians—and about mid- 
we reached their foot, and stopped at Brotschia to take in coal. This 

is little more at present than a depét for coal and stores of the Danube 
Navigation Company, consisting chiefly of a few huts. A railway runs 
from hence into the interior—to Weiskirchen and Oravitza, about twenty 
miles—chiefly for the transit of coal; this, however, with the recent 
erection of a good-sized house on the side of the cliff, bearing the air of 
comfort, and a rude inn, indicated a rising importance. The coal here 
was brought on board in small wheelbarrows, instead of the primitive 
mode of baskets as used at Mohacks. It was doubtless the railroad 
which had introduced this more business-like mode of procedure. Having 
taken our supply of coals, our whistle sounded (for all these boats have 
steam-whistles, similar to those used on railways); again we move, and, 
borne by the stream, which gradually narrows between the rocky crags, 
we passed on at a rapid rate. On each side of the river were wooded heights, 
rich with the varied foliage of green; these were intersected by innu- 
merable valleys, from which puny rills, at other times almost worthy the 
name of rivers, now seemed with reluctance to surrender their little all 
to the insatiable Danube. At about three p.m. we had reached the 
spot beyond which the steam-boat that conveyed us could not proceed, 
owing to the rocky shallows. The name of this station (nothing more 
than a solitary building) was Drenkova. We were scarcely moored to 
the bank—for the depth of the river here permitted the steamer to lie 
alongside it—when we were informed that we must remain here for the 
night, since it would be imprudent to proceed further until the next 
morning. We had reached the shallows, to pass which a much smaller 
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boat was necessary. Thus, if we proceeded onwards, we should leave 
our roomy and comfortable steamer, without the prospect of reaching 
one of corresponding size, with sleeping accommodation, &c., until we 
should arrive at Tchernetz, which we could not have done until mid- 
night. It was therefore wisely determined that we should remain where 
we were until the next morning—to none of us, I think, a matter of 
regret; the spot was most beautiful, the weather glorious ; the sun was, 
doubtless, very powerful, but a large awning on deck protected us, and 
the verdure of the banks and the flowing river gave a cool and refresh- 
ing contrast. We had our usual dinner at four, and a cup of coffee 
and cigar on deck, our custom always of an afternoon. We then sepa- 
rated for a ramble or a stroll in parties of three or four; some mounted 
the opposite hill to see the sun set, others contented themselves with a 
more sober saunter along the wooded banks. It called to my mind a 
pleasant English pic-nic, and I thought to myself how often undesign- 
edly, by accident as it were, more enjoyment is realised than by the 
most cibewaly studied preparation. We, together with one of our 
English friends, visited a village of which we had been told, about a mile 
and a half distant—Berzarska by name. ‘The village itself did not differ 
much from ordinary villages in Germany. There was its church, but a 
Protestant one, and its two or three gasthauses, its farrier’s shop, and the 
same number of geese and ragged dirty children, with the women either 
washing clothes in the river or brook, or spinning and beating flax. 
But the inhabitants were in themselves and their dress a peculiar people : 
some of them were the genuine dark, swarthy, Hungarian gipsy. By 
the roadside, in a kind of wigwam, lay an old man, the colour of 
mahogany, with a head and beard as white as snow; outside were the 
descendants of this patriarch, women and men, girls and boys. Two of 
the men had each a fiddle, from which they favoured us with a tune— 
good music of its kind; it was the same jiggy sort of air that you hear 
in a booth at an English country fair. The bright bit of yellow or scarlet 
with which they had contrived to adorn themselves, and their sly but in- 
dependent look, told us that their habits and pursuits were much the same 
as those of their vagabond English brethren. The women might have 
urged us to try their prophetic powers, but their language was unin- 
telligible, and we could only answer them with a smile. At parting, a 
few kreutzers procured a respectful salute. 

The dress of the inhabitants proper was peculiar. The men wore 
flat sheepskin caps on their heads, their bodies were clad in a coarse 
whitey-brown linen tunic, with short sleeves, beneath which appeared 
what was more like a kilt than a pair of trousers, which in fact it was ; 
the dimensions were so wide, and the folds so ample, that the division 
into legs was lost. It was a light and cool dress for the heat of summer. 
In winter they have a close-fitting garment made of sheepskin, and huge 
unmistakable boots. Their loose, slouching dress, with their swarthy 
faces, long, uncombed hair, high cheek-bones, low stature, and dirty, 
naked legs and arms, with a stout ragged staff as tall as themselves, 
which they grasped with a firmness that showed it was for use of some 
kind, gave them altogether a wild and repelling appearance ; each, how- 
ever, whom we met saluted us with a deferential touch of his cap. The 
women wore, also, a long garment made of the same coarse linen—a 


chemise I suppose it must be called, since it supplied the place of what is 
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known as such among the more civilised fair. It ended just below the 


knee, and was perfectly loose throughout, save that at the waist was a 
girdle of gaudy-coloured worsted, secured by a siver-looking clasp, from 
which hung, all round the body, strips resembling a carpet or hearth-rug 
torn in long shreds. The legs were independent of shoes or stockings, 
the hair was neatly braided and ornamented with the knobbed skewers 
not unfamiliar to ourselves. The girls whom we met were of swarthy 
complexion, but with good, regular features, large, expressive eyes, and a 
kind, intelligent expression. Our appearance created a good deal of 
curiosity, and many a woman and child came to look at us: a nod and a 
smile procured one in return, as it generally will. 

On leaving the village, we met one woman with a box made of thin 
wood hanging at her back from a cord round her neck. In this was a 
child about two years old, a boy, without any clothes, unless an old bit 
of rug at the bottom of the box may be called such. As it raised its 
little brown, naked body, and fixed on us a wild stare from its coal-black 
eyes, it might have been likened to one of the imps of “ Der Freischutz” 
or some diabolical pantomime. To heighten the picture, its mother 
carried over her shoulder a long stick, balanced at each end by a large 
water-melon transfixed on the points. We tried to converse with her, 
but our German was of no use; we could not understand each other, and 
were obliged to resort to the only universal language yet known—sym- 
bolic action. 

Before we returned to our boat the sun had set, and tinged the sky 
with a glorious golden hue; as that died away another scene of brilliancy 
followed, the stars burst forth with an intensity of silver light unseen in 
our denser atmospheres. As we were to leave this boat at daybreak, long 
before that time the noise and bustle usual on such occasions awoke us 
from our slumbers. Hastily swallowing a cup of coffee, provided for all, 
we went on board the small steamer, in which alone the rapid shallows 
could be traversed. This boat was flat-bottomed, its draught not more 
than eleven inches; it had four paddle-wheels of very small diameter, 
making no less than between seventy and eighty revolutions in a minute. 
It was gratifying to see ‘‘ Rennie and Co., London,” standing out in bold 
relief above the little active pistons. Our luggage was placed on board a 
small lighter, which we took in tow. The sun rose to the same pure, 
cloudless sky as that of the preceding days, though thus early not a 
vapour was to be seen, not the faintest trace of the fogs of the Danube. 
The turbid muddy stream hurried us over slightly sunken and past pro- 
truding rocks. It required consummate skill to steer our light vessel 
down the rapids and through the eddies; not unfrequently was she 
eaught in the vortex, but the weigh on her triumphed and bore her 
through; then she would shoot along the rush of water, apparently sur- 
mounting her own inherent power of progress, and bent on dashing 
her against the rock ahead. Once or twice I trembled for our luggage 
in the lighter. Real danger, however, there was none, but it was an ex- 
citing and animating scene to be thus borne in our light bark almost at 
the mercy of the rushing waters, between craggy and wooded precipitous 
heights, with no vestige of life or habitation, not even an animal or a hut 
to be seen. After about three miles the river widened, the hills receded, 
the shallow rocky bottom was passed, the rapids and the eddies gave way 
to a smoother surface, and the waters assumed the appearance of a placid 
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passed, and there was sufficient depth of water 
for a larger steamer, which was waiting to take us on to Orsova. The 
luggage was kept in the lighter, which was again towed behind us. In 
lofty cliffs, whitening in the sun, fornmn 
ere traversing, soon opened the defile of 
rocks of limestone, rising almost perpendicularly from the 
; these the Danube flows in stately, sullen grandeur, 
its channel, said to be one hundred and seventy feet, causes 
ume of water to accumulate, and the declivity is so slight, 
it moves like a large floating mass, thick and muddy; but its great 
ooth surface, reflecting the bright blue sky, gave it an azure 
not its own. Placid, however, as was the surface, a violent eddy now and 
and the gathering foam, showed there was turmoil below. Above 
in front of the cragged un several eagies soared in supercilious 
dignity, now lighting on some ledge or nook in which the eyrie had been 
built, now floating away again in the clear blue sky. On the left, or the 
ian bank, a road has been constructed leading to Orsova; this, 
from the cliffs so frequently rising perpendicularly from the river, must 
have been a work of much difficulty. In several places the road has been 
carried on buttresses over the river itself, or the overhanging rock has 
been tunnelled. Doubtless when this was done it was considered a bold 
and successful example of engineering skill; now, however, a Stephenson 
or a Brunel would look upon it as a trifling affair. In the rock on the 
ight-hand side of the river appear several deep holes, evidently the work 

man: these are said to have been the receptacles of the supports of a 
road made by Trajan. It is supposed to have been eonstructed of planks 
laid on beams fixed in these holes, and to have served the purpose of 
a towing-path as well as that of a road. On one part of the rock ap- 

the remnants of an inscription on what might have been a shield 
or tablet. Had we been near enough, or had time to decipher them, it 
would have been a difficult task.* The letters are not only effaced by 
time, but also obscured by the smoke of the fires of the peasants, who are 
in the habit of seeking shelter beneath this projecting rock. 

As we emerged from this magnificent gorge, a lofty. rock stood right 
in our course, apparently stopping further progress, no outlet being 
visible. This rock, however—the n—was but an abutment of the 
left bank ; the waters swept round it, and again a clear open channel 
was before us. The lofty cliffs gradually subsided into undulating tree- 
clad hills and fertile plains, and the Danube assumed the aspect of an 
ordinary river. It was these transitions from grandeur to tameness 
which gave variety to and heightened the interest of our voyage. Orsova 
was now in sight; and here we must leave the river entirely and pro- 
ceed. by ¢erra firma. The shallows and the rocky bar, known as the 
Iron Gates, were at hand, and the river was too low for our steam-boat to 
pass them in safety. When the river above Orsova is too low for & 





* Murray, in his Handbook, gives the inscription thus: Imp: Cesar Divi Nerve 
B. Nerva Traj Aug: Germ: Pontif: Maximus Trib: Po: XXX. 
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vessel of our size, the smaller one continues its course from Drenkova 
over the Iron Gates, and ing at Orsova is unnecessary, but the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the country and the incidents of our land journey more 
than for any inconvenience we suffered. Havi loft the 
boat, we found carriages, open omnibuses, and other nondescript vehicles 
waiting to convey us and our light baggage (our heavy baggage being 
Gab ISA on. bord. tho-ighad) to the eee cadens oft of about 
fourteen miles. For more than an hour after we were all prepared for a 
start did we remain stationary. Had we known there would have been 
this delay, we might have visited the town of Orsova, the confine town 
of Hungary and Wallachia. The visé of our passports was said to be 
the cause. These we had given up on board the steamer after passing 
Belgrade, and were now to be returned to us on quitting the Aus- 
trian dominions. The heat—although only between ten and eleven A.M. 
—was very great. ntly unsolicited, and without an pr amie 80 of 
payment, a man circ eS ee cal a glass of 
pure water. Few declined his offer. The passports having been given 
to us as our names were called, away we went-—the officials who had 
been scrutinising our credentials of respectability doffing their caps and 
salaaming us as we passed, our charioteers jostling each other to get the 
road, and the gendarmes vainly endeavouring to repress their rivalry. 
Before we reached the high - we had to pass a kind of open common, 
over which were several trackways. This was an opportunity not to be 
lost ; each Jehu endeavoured to urge his thin, diminutive horses to 
reach the road before those of his rivals. The horses, however, disdained 
such emulation ; all power of persuasion was lost on them, and we gra- 
dually subsided into the places we had at starting, our carriage being 
about third. The captain of the steam-boat had made such arran nts 
as he thought would most conduce to our comfort : thus we and the three 
Englishmen were put in one carriage—one on the box and four inside ; it 
was open, with a leather top to protect us from the heat of the sun. Our 
driver could understand but little German, and we could not understand 
his Sclavonian, or whatever it was ; there was, therefore, not much com- 
munication between us. The horses were poor, miserable, under-sized 
animals, and their pace correspondingly slow. By the side of the road 
was a single-wired telegraph. The road itself was good, following the 
course of the river, towards which the country was low and marshy, evi- 
ante subject to inundation, as the raised embankment on which we 
travelled sufficiently proved. Inland, the soil was more fertile: a on 
of Indian corn had just been gathered, and the trees were laden wi 
fruit ; but the country wore a dry, parched appearance, easily explained if 
the rays of the sun were but for a few weeks as powerful as they were now. 
Our cavalcade consisted of fourteen vehicles; and as we toiled along 
under the burning sun over the dry, parched, dusty soil, I fancied this in- 
termediate transit somewhat resembled the passage of the desert between 
Alexandria and Suez. We soon reached the Wallachian frontier, and here 
there was a general halt. Whose territory we were entering I hardly knew 
or know now, the Principalities, as they are called, having been so often 
handed over from one power to another. The Wallachian flag was fying 
from a staff, evidently of recent construction, on one side of the road, 
the Austrian eagle on the other, but whether the sentinel between them 
was a Wallach or an Austrian I could not determine. There was also a 
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barrier and a douane ; our without inquiry, but our 
must be seen. I ~~ age man who civilly asked for it. 
opened it, turned it upside down, affected to read it for two or three 
minutes, and then returned it with a bow. This farce over, the barrier 
was thrown » and we entered Wallachia. 
A miserable village, bearing the name of Werezerowa, lay in our 
road. The hovels, if — even deserved that name, were made of what 


ee like large hazel-hurdles, plastered with clay, which, drying with 
heat, had fallen off in patches, and left the substratum bare. In warm 
weather this might not be felt an evil, but as the cold approaches it is 
to be hoped they are patched up with a fresh addition of mud. The roof 
was of pieces of wood, resembling tiles. There were two boards at right 
angles auswering the purpose of a chimney. They reminded me of the 
cabins in the south of Ireland. Some of them were raised like small 
granaries, but on piles instead of straddles; and beneath these were seated 
and lying, on the bare dusty earth, men, women, and children, to avoid 
the heat of the sun. They stared at us listlessly as we passed. The wretched 
aspect of this village contrasted strongly with the comparative air of com- 
fort of that of Berzarska we had visited the day before in Hungary. 

We were shortly again on the banks of the Danube, and soon ap- 

hed the formidable Iron Gates, but if there ever was a misnomer this 
is one. Instead of a narrow channel confined between rocks analogous 
to a gateway, the river is nearly three-quarters of a mile wide, the banks 
on both sides are but a few feet above its surface, and instead of a surging 
flood of water, rushing with headlong velocity, you see a broad expanse 
of water flowing over a rocky ledge, with some crags rising out of it two 
or three feet high, forming rapids and eddies, it is true, and creating alto- 
gether a barrier impassable, when the water is low, save to the lightest 
craft, but wholly different to what the formidable title of “ Iron Gates” 
would suggest. No doubt, however, when there is more water, it has a 
more imposing appearance. There is a small inn by the side of the 
rapids. Our cavalcade halted here to bait the horses. A very fair native 
white wine refreshed us after the heat and dust. Whilst stopping, the 
lighter with our luggage came in sight; we watched her progress with 
some anxiety. It seemed, however, a task of no great difficulty to pilot her; 
the channels were narrow and tortuous, but the practised hand and eye 
made light of them, and the little bark floated away as if she had done 
nothing wonderful. Before reaching the steam-boat station we passed 
another miserable collection of hovels. Their inhabitants were busil 
employed in making bricks. By the side of the river was a peaty m 
which furnished a kind of alluvial mud capable of being worked up into 
brick earth. Both the men and the women were almost destitute of clothing 
—some children of both sexes, apparently five or six years old, were com- 
pletely so. Before reaching our destination, I left the carriage to walk 
down the hill to the river. The hot burning sun, the dry, parched, sandy 
soil, the Arab-looking peasants, and the thought that our land journey 
Was over, again prompted fancies of the “ Desert.” 

It was a great relief to find ourselves once more on board a clean, 
well-appointed steam-boat, with a wide-spread awning on deck. A short 
distance from this station was, on either bank of the river, a rude square 
tower of about twenty feet high, said to be the remains of the piers which 
supported the bridge constructed by Trajan in his Dacian campaign. 
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Some delay in our departure hence was caused by the transfer of the 
] and cargo from the lighter to the steam-boat. This completed, 
we left our moorings, and were again hurried along by the united force 
of steam and stream on the now placid waters of the capricious Danube. 
It was a delightful contrast to our hot, dusty land journey. Since leav- 
ing Belgrade on the right or southern bank of the Danube, we had not 
touched at any other place in the Turkish dominions, nor did we do so 
until reaching Widin, at about ten at night. Here we stopped ‘to take in 
coal and provisions ; among the latter some large sturgeons, which abound 
in this river. It was too dark to see anything of the town or people, 
but a few Turks in their national dress, stationed by the side of the land- 
ing-place, received us with a violent inducement to buy their grapes and 
tobacco, the former at an almost nominal sum, Each had a lantern fas- 
tened to a pole stuck in the ground by his side; they seemed a rude, 
turbulent set, and were continualiy wrangling with each other. Once a 
fight was got up, but it ended in nothing more serious than bluster and 
noise, in which I found afterwards the ‘Turks are great adepts, notwith- 
standing their proverbial gravity and suavity. A bright, starlit sky, in 
which Venus shone with peculiar brilliancy, her rays strongly reflected 
in the now placid water, enabled us to continue our voyage Sestey the 
greater part of the night, but the hot, dry weather had lowered the water 
so much, and the shoals were so frequent, that it was often difficult to 
find a channel with water sufficient for our vessel, although she drew but 
three feet ; twice we grounded for a minute or two, and frequently did 
we feel her scraping through the now muddy bottom. It was thought 
prudent to anchor towards morning, and at daybreak a fog prevented our 
proceeding until about seven o’clock. About nine we reached Turna. 
Owing to its having been dark when we touched at Widin, it was here 
we first saw a Turkish population. Although this place is not in Turkey 
Proper, the population were clad in the Turkish dress, the men with their 
fezes, loose jackets, and flowing trousers, and the women in their serge, 
bright-coloured cloaks, and white yatchmaks. One old fellow might have 
sat for the picture of that old Turk sitting cross-legged, with a long 
chibouk in his mouth, which from childhood we have looked upon as the 
type of Turkish apathy. The steamer stopped but for a few minutes, and 
we could only take a glance at these strange-looking people. The scene 
of the river, so to speak, had long ceased ; the country was flat on either 
side, the water low, a wall of sand, varying from three to twelve feet high, 
was all that could be seen; but it was not to be forgotten that on these 
uninteresting mud-banks serious struggles had taken place, on which, in 
a great measure, depended the existence of Turkey as an independent 
nation; each place we now touched at had been the scene of some des- 

rate encounter in the earlier stages of the war between Russia and the 

orte. About two hours after leaving Turna we reached Rustchuk. 
This being in Bulgaria, and thus strictly a part of the Ottoman Empire, 
wore a more Turkish appearance: the women were shuffling about in 
their yellow slippers, some were busy washing clothes in the river. They 
were indifferent as to the exposure of their lower limbs, but their faces 
were veiled with studious care. The men were enjoying the dolce far 
niente—unless inspiring from the narghilly or inhaling from the chibouk 
may be termed action—in the verandahs either in front of the coffee- 
houses or their own insignificant-looking houses. On the hill, as the 
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town rose from the river, were several minarets, with the hole in them 
for the muezzin to summon the faithful to prayer. They appeared also 
to be used as watch-towers ; a signal-flag was flying from one, and the 
men at the top were evidently occupied in forwarding other objects than 
those of devotion. Through one of these minarets a Russian shot had 
about midway made a clear breach in the shape of a large hole. There 
it still remained in statu quo, and will remain till it tambles down, the 
Turks seldom repairing anything. Just to the right of the town an 
earthen redoubt, with two or three guns, still remained. Raised as this 
was several feet above the level of the river, it must have been a powerful 
check against those attempting to cross from the Wallachian side. 

A short distance below Rustchuk, on the opposite side of the Danube, 
is the town of Giurgevo ; it stands on an emimence more than a mile from 
the steam-boat station. Here several of our fellow-travellers left us; it was 
the nearest point for Bucharest (about forty miles distant) and the 
interior of Wallachia. Several carriages were in waiting to convey those 
requiring their aid. One with six horses had been specially provided for 
one of our fellow-travellers, said to be a Wallachian prince (how fre- 
quently do you meet with princes in foreign travel); another had been 
brought by our consul-general at Bucharest to convey Sir Henry Bulwer 
—who had left England as one of the commissioners on the Russian and 
Moldavian boundary question, and who, it was presumed, would come 
by way of Vienna and the Danube—back with him to Bucharest. Sir 

enry, however, was already at Constantinople, having proceeded thither 
by sea from England. Beyond a landing-place, there was nothing to 
mark this as a point of disembarkation ; there was nothing in the shape 
of shelter but a tent raised by some speculator in grapes and raki, and a 
miserable hovel standing on piles, used as a guard-house, and in which 
Mr. Colquhon, our consul, had been obliged to take refuge from the sun 
whilst waiting for our steamer and the expected commissioner. Several 
boats were loading and unloading a short distance from this spot, but 
there appeared no sign of provision for the wants of those so engaged. 
This is, doubtless, owing to the waters of the Danube, when full, overflow- 
ing this plain, now a sandy desert. The heat of the sun was excessive, and 
I was glad to return on board the steamer and enjoy the protection of its 
awning. Opposite to this landing-place is the island of Machan, strongly 
contested for by the invading Russians and the opposing Turks. Being 
in the middle of the river it formed a powerful auxiliary towards a transit. 
Mr. Colquhon kindly invited us to return with him to Bucharest, and 
se us some sport with a pack of hounds, which he and Sir Stephen 

akeman had established ; but we were obliged to decline, and again we 
were under weigh. Oltenitza, Silistria, and Hirshova were passed during 
the night. This was to be regretted, as all these places possess a deep 
interest, especially Silistria. It was the successful defence against the 
Russian siege of that fortress that turned the threatened attack on 
Adrianople, in all probability saved Constantinople from the grasp of 
Russia, and eventually produced the invasion of the Crimea. With that 
defence are inseparably connected the names of our countrymen, Butler 
and Nasmyth. I afterwards met a brother of Captain Butler at Constan- 
tinople, on his way to Silistria, to erect a monument to his gallant and 
devoted relative. I sincerely trust he has succeeded in his holy errand. 

Passing Matshin, on the Turkish side of the river, we soon reached 
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Braila. Here were the first indications of the use of the Danube for the 
of international commerce; the steam-boat traffic on the Upper 
ube can hardly be called such. Several vessels were moored off 
the town, others were beating up or running down the river. Among 
the varying flags, that of England made a goodly show. A French mer- 
chant steamer, availing itself of the open navigation of the Danube, had 
run up thus for passengers and merchandise. She had grounded, and 
was fast, apparently with little prospect of being got off, since the river 
was lowering hourly. We met one of the Austrian Lloyd's steamers 
going to her aid, but as she drew seven feet, and the French vessel was 
aground in five, she could do little for her. I heard, however, that she 
did get off a few days afterwards. The crew of our vessel did not evince 
much regret for her mishap. The introduction of a competing line of 
steamers would seriously affect the interests of their company, and it was 
said the Austrian government would throw such obstacles in the way of 
foreigners, by prohibiting their forming stations or dep/ts on the Austrian 
territory, as would effectually mar the enterprise. An hour and a half from 
Braila brought us to Galatz. The houses and minarets crowding the hill- 
side, which rises abruptly from the river, give it an imposing appearance ; 
but the town itself was filthy in the extreme: the dust, ankle deep—mud, 
wheu softened by rain—was varied with every kind of refuse and abomina- 
tion of decaying animal and vegetable matter. 

The steam-boat which we met going to assist the French vessel was 
the Austrian Lloyd’s boat that was to forward us to Constantinople. 
We were therefore obliged to await her return, and thus did not leave 
till early the following morning. After dining at the Hdtel des Vapeurs, 
the only one worthy of any pretensions to the name, and paying, although 
not without remonstrance (but of course of no avail), an exorbitant bill, 
we returned on board the Constantinople boat, glad, indeed, to leave 
this Russo-Turkish port. Galatz seems to be composed of Russian and 
Turkish elements combined, and a very bad mixture they make. The 
captain of the port had demanded our passports on landing ; some remon- 
strance to this was made by our captain, as being unusual ; it was, however, 
of no use ; but their surrender put us to no trouble or expense ; they were 
returned to us on going on board. At daylight on the following morn- 
ing we made our final start for the Black Sea. The boat we were now 
in was very different to the river boat of the Danube Company ; it was 
smaller, slower, and extremely dirty ; the captain and mate were sadly 
deficient in manners and polish, and evidently of an inferior grade. But 
few of our fellow-passengers who remained after quitting Giurgevo 
accompanied us farther than Galatz. We had, however, a fresh im- 
portation, of a different class. ‘The deck was divided by a railing about 
three feet high, running fore and aft, and on the port side of it were several 
groups of people of strange habits and appearance. Nearest to the stern 
was a cluster of women and children; most of the women were veiled 
and rolled up like bundles of old clothes. They all huddled together on 
their mattresses and bedding, which they had brought with them, among 
a heterogeneous collection, consisting of bags of water-melons, loaves of 
bread, earthenware pots, drinking-cups, and other domestic utensils, 
some of them of quaint but classical form, which they were continuall 
filling from the water-cask on deck. They were carefully separated 
from the group below them by a similar railing, running athwart-ships 
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at right angles with the other. Below this were several groups of the 
sterner sex: although they were not partitioned off by any barrier, a 
line of demarcation was not the less visible between them. The first 
consisted of four Turkish soldiers, one of whom wore a gold medal 
on his breast, aud was, I was informed, a major in the army of the 
Sultan. He was a fine, well-grown man, with a mild but determined 
look, and I could not but wish that, instead of being clad as he was in 
very seedy garments, and located with those of an inferior grade, he 
had associated with the cabin passengers, and occupied a position to 
which he seemed entitled. He appeared, however, happy enough, 
smoked continually, and chatted familiarly with his companions ; but it 
seemed strange that he should remain night as well as day almost in one 
osition, on the hard, uncomfortable deck. It was an enigma I could not 
solve. The next group were Jews, going, as I was informed, to Jerusa- 
lem, to die there. They were as dirty and disagreeable a set of fellows 
to look at as can well be conceived. One old fellow never, whenever I 
saw him, had his eyes off an old thumbed book, from which he read and 
mumbled to himself. Below, there were about a dozen Turks, the 
picture of nonchalance. Their occupation was chiefly smoking; but now 
and then they indulged in a hearty laugh, when Mustapha or Hassan ap- 
peared to utter some irresistible joke. What surprised me was to see all 
these persons remain for two days and nights, eating nothing but bread 
and water-melons, and drinking nothing but water, within the circum- 
scribed space that had been allotted to them. One of the women, a 
Greek, had a pretty little curly-headed boy; he was noticed and spoken 
to by some of the ladies on board. His mother immediately called him 
to her, and placed on his head a cap with a smali white tuberose root, or 
perhaps an onion, with a piece of blue ribbon attached to it. This was to 
counteract the influence of the evil eye—the admiration of him by heretics. 
About six miles below Galatz the Pruth runs into the Danube : this, 
by the Treaty of Adrianople (Sept. 2-14, 1829), was constituted the 
Russian boundary. It is, however, so no longer. The dominion of the 
Czar has been thrust farther eastward, and the Danube and its tributaries 
are, we trust, for ever freed from a pernicious monopoly. The river now 
took a course towards the east, pointing forthe Black Sea. On the left, 
or northern bank, were marshes and inland lakes; on the right lay the 
tract of country known to us as the pestilential Dobrudschka. At 
length Tulkscha, with its heights and windmills, relieved the marshy 
monotony. It is here the Danube divides into three channels, two—the 
Kilia and the St. George’s—forming, with the coast of the Euxine, a delta 
similar to that of the Nile. Our course lay through the Sulina channel, 
the centre one, alone navigable at present. Were either the Kilia or St. 
George’s channel deepened, it would be a great advantage. Vessels 
might proceed towards Odessa by the one, or Constantinople by the 
other. The Sulina channel, from its sudden and ofttimes abrupt wind- 
ings, is difficult of navigation for sailing vessels ; its want of depth also 
is a great impediment ; five or six fathoms is the utmost even when it is 
full of water, and the bar at its mouth varying in size and position. Each 
points to some artificial means necessary to render the Danube what it 
ought to be—an important channel of international communication. It 
has, therefore, been suggested by commissioners appointed to report on 
the best means of improving its navigation, that the St. George's 
channel, which affords the greatest facilities for the purpose, should be 
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adopted as the communication with the Black Sea, that it should be 
deepened, and that canals should be cut between the curves to avoid 
its tortuous course. This channel is much wider than that of Sulina, 
and its waters are not lost in marshes or a spongy soil, and might 
thus be more capable of serving the purposes of navigation. Divided as 
the Danube now was, all its noble features were gone ; it had sunk into 
an insignificant, sluggish, muddy river, scarcely more than eighty yards 
wide, its banks, if possible, more dreary and monotonous than when 
skirting the Dobrudschka. A vast interminable field of rushes, ten or 
twelve feet high, was all that could be seen on either side, save now and 
then the sail of some vessel rising apparently from the marsh as the 
river wound through it, and the rude hovels used as guard-houses on the 
Russian bank. Flights of wild geese, herons, and pelicans, pursuing 
their leaden flight, seemed to harmonise with the scene. Huge eagles, 
too, soaring over some carrion left by the receding waters (at one time 
we counted seventeen in one spot), lent a characteristic stillness to this 
tract of desolation. At about two p.m. the lighthouse at the Sulina 
mouth, conspicuous amid a cluster of masts, hove in sight, and we were 
soon abreast of what is called the town of Sulina. The anchor was let 
go, and we remained stationary in the middle of the river. Some officials 
boarded us, but they did not trouble us with any inquiries. They seemed 
more concerned with the ship’s officers and the refreshment they had 
below. The whole of the fortifications and the town which had been 
occupied by Russia for the real purpose of closing the Danube to all 
but herself, had been destroyed by us during the late war. The 
church and the lighthouse alone were spared. At the water’s edge were 
several wooden houses, devoted to the sale of such articles as sailors re- 
quire. These were evidently of recent construction, and showed that the 
opening of the navigation of the Danube had stimulated the enterprise of 
those who cater to the wants of a ship’s crew. The number of vessels 
also lying off proved that its advantages were not disregarded. Havin 
taken a pilot on board, the anchor was weighed, and gently we mann 
towards the formidable bar. As the Danube merged into the ocean, I 
could not but feel some disappointment that a river which had flowed 
1550 miles, and borne us on its waters above 1300, viz., from Donner- 
wurth, its extreme navigable point,* and which had absorbed in its course 
one hundred and twenty other rivers, should thus tamely glide into the 
sea. Like the Nile and the Rhine, the Danube embouches through a 
marsh, and its waters are either broken up into lesser streams and half 
stagnant pools, or lost in a swamp, and, instead of approaching the 
ocean as the Seine or our own noble Thames, it steals, as it were, 
stealthily into the broad expanse of the Euxine, as if sensible of its 
apponie appearance. The fact of there being no tide in this sea, and 
erefore no flux and reflux up or down the river, may also account in 
some measure for its sluggish waters and narrow channel. Buoys have 
been again laid down, which the Russians had removed, and guided by 
them we had no difficulty in finding water enough. ‘There was but little 
swell as we crossed the bar; what little wind there was set off the shore, 
and had it not been for several débris in the shape of masts and the ribs 
of sunken vessels rising out of the water, but firmly fixed in the sand, 
* The Danube had carried us from Donnerwurth, by Ratisbon, Linz, and 
Vienna, to Pesth. 
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The bar passed, we were fairly launched on the treacherous Euxine. 
With a clear sky and a powerful telescope, I endeavoured to get sight of 
the now-famed ’ Island, but in vain, and I cannot but think that 
ite occupation as ing the entrance to the Danube has been somewhat 
overrated. Our course lay to the south in the direction of Varna, and 
as we stretched out from the coast, the sea, which had been hitherto tran- 
quil enough, gradually assumed a turbid appearance, and ere nightfall we 
were satishied that the Euxine had not been unjustly maligned. During 
the night the steamer pitched and rolled very much ; it was not until we 

oached the bay of Varna that we were in smooth water. Here, 

ut 10 a.m., we anchored. Varna! What sad reminiscences does that 
word evoke, Diarrhwa and death—how many a brave spirit sighing for 
a nobler fate was sacrificed a victim to those pestilential swamps. The 
town itself stands well on the side of hills rising abruptly from the sea- 
shore. On the left, looking from the sea, was the fatal morass; and on the 
right were three or four houses of imposing appearance, in contrast with 
the rest of the town: these are the residences of the British, American, 
and other consuls; it being Sunday, the flags of their respective nations 
were hoisted in reverence to the day. The steamer was to remain here 
three hours; going ashore, then, in a boat, we soon found ourselves in the 
principal street of Varna. The dirt and filth beggars description—to 
attempt it would be a hopeless task. oiling under a burning sun up the 
rugged, loathsome causeway, we heard a mixed noise of shouts, of exe- 
eration, and laughter: a gun was being brought down from the now- 
dismantled fort. To the rude waggon on which it was lashed were yoked 
twenty-four oxen, with two buffaloes at wheel. With convulsive jolts 
it crawled along over the rugged causeway, one wheel now in apparently 
an inextricable fix, then powed in mid-air as if the whole must topple 
over, the attendant Turks yelling to their utmost as they endeavoured to 
restore its equilibrium, or urged with their goad the buffaloes and oxen 
to exert their strength. During the earlier stage of the Russian cam- 
paign, when the capture of Shumla was feared, it was of the utmost im- 
portance that Varna should be strong in defence. All such apprehension 
was now at an end, and this gun was now being removed from the battery 
to be added to those which lay on the coast, amid broken gun-carriages 
and other warlike appliances in straggling confusion, without any attempt 
at order or preservation. We returned to the steam-boat, and at two P.M. 
were steaming out of this sequestered bay. Not reaching the entrance 
to the Bosphorus before daylight, it was unnecessary to lay-to, and we 
proceeded without stopping. ‘This channel and its scenery are said to 
defy description: imagination alone can faintly picture the beonehs of the 
scene. Viewing it as we did by the light of the rising sun, the impression 
it created, although indelibly fixed, confirms the truth of the adage. At 
about eight o’clock in the morning we anchored off the Golden Horn, 
and after an amusing scene with the Turkish custom-house officials, end- 
ing in the payment of two francs as “ backsheesh,” we landed at To- 
phana, and toiling up the steep hill to Pera, thankfully entered the 
cool hall of Messeris’s hotel. 
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THE DETECTIVE OFFICER. 


BY THE AUTHOR Or “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


TueRre sat one Tuesday evening in the month of June, in a room at 
Rotherhithe, a small olladten of country people, men and women. A 
discontented expression was on their faces, and not without cause. They 
were from Suffolk, intended emigrants to Sydney, who ought to have 
gone out of dock on the previous Saturday, but from some bad manage- 
ment, which they could not or would nof comprehend, the ship was to be 
detained for another week: and they rebelled at the delay. 

“ A boxing of us up in this here wicked Lunnon, as is full of murders 
and revellings !” cried. a woman, who was spelling over a newspaper. “ A 

innocent lamb they have been a murdering of now. A pretty little 
fellow, with flax-coloured hair, it says.” 

“ Read it out, Goody Giles,” said some of the company. 

Goody Giles preferred to tell it. ‘ He were found in a place they call 
the Regent’s Park. A gentleman were a passing along, and his do 
jumped into the water, and fished up a bundle, which they think had 
lodged on the side, without sinking. They got it out and opened it, and 
it were a poor little boy strangled to death.” 

“ When was it? How big was he?” inquired one of the men. 

“ It were last Friday morning, and he looked to be a going on of two 
year,” replied Goody Giles. “His frock and pinafore were of blue 
cotton.” 

Another woman, seated at the window, turned round her head. “* What 
else do it say?” she asked, in a quick tone. 

“ Well, I don’t mind as it says much else. Tam, take the news, and 
look.” 

“Tam” took the newspaper, and ran his eyes over it. ‘“ Yes it does, 
mother. It says as there’s a reward of 20/. offered for the murderer. 
And he had got on a shirt and petticoat clumsily marked ‘ R. P.’ in grey 
worsted.” 

“Hey, Mrs. Thrupp! what’s the matter of you?” 

For Mrs, Thrupp had risen from her seat at the window, and stood as: 
if petrified. “ Forgive me if I’m wrong!” she breathed, “ but it’s just 
the likeness of little Randy.” 

“Thou foolish woman!” uttered her husband. “Thy thoughts be 
tied on nought but that little ’un, night and noon. Thee’ll get crazy 
about him shortly.” 

“ Randy wore his blue frock and pinafore the day I left him.” 

“For the matter of that, Mother Thrupp,” interposed Peter Miles, 
“there be a hundred or two children in blue frocks and pinafores in this 
town of Lunnon alone.” 

“ And that’s the very mark of his shirt and prsenty persisted Mrs. 
Thrupp. “I thought his ma might be fashed at seeing no mark, for 
ladies is particular, and when I were a mending up Thrupp’s stockings, 
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ready for the start, I took the needle and worsted, and marked his three 
shirts and his two petticoats, R, for Randy, and P, for Penryn.” 

“R. P. is but common letters,” interposed Robert Pike, “ and stands 
for many & name. They stands for mine.” 

“Don’t take no note of she, Robin,” cried John Thrupp; “her head’s 
turned with losing the little urchin.” 

Mrs. Thrupp said no more. But she read the account, and noted the 
address where application might be made to the police, and the body of 
the child seen. When she was alone with her husband at night, she told 
him she should go and ask to see it. 

“ Thee’d never be so soft!” 

“T must satisfy myself. Something keeps whispering that it’s little 
Randy. I told you his mother shook him and hit him, like a dog a 
shaking a rat.” 

“ A pretty figure thee’ll cut, a going to own a drownded child, when 
thee gets sight, and finds it’s one thee never set eyes on afore !” exclaimed 
John Thrupp. 

“ It’s only my time and a walk, and my mind'll be at rest. While we 
are kept a waiting here, we have got nothing to do, now all our things is 
a board.” 

The same evening that these several labourers and their families were 
conversing together, there appeared at the police-station, indicated in the 
advertisements connected with the crime, a shrewd-looking man, airily 
attired about the neck and waistcoat. He demanded to see the in- 
spector. 

‘‘ What for?” inquired an officer in attendance. 

“Something touching the murder. If I can’t see him now, I'll come 

in.” 

“ Go in there,” said the policeman. 

He went into the room indicated, and stood before the inspector, who 
inquired his name. 

“ John Ripley.” 

“Who and what are you ?” 

“] was well to do once, but I got down in ithe world, and I am 
lately reduced to drive a night cab. I tried = day one, but I had to pay 
sixteen shillings to its master every mornmg, before I took it out, and | 
could not make it answer. I pay six shillings for the night one.’ 

“ Its number, and its owner ?” 

John Ripley satisfied him, also in various other particulars. Some of 
his answers were written down, 

“And now,” said ‘he office:, “what ‘ave you to say about this 
affair ?” 

“ First of all, sir, | went to know whether the reward will be paix to 
me, if I point out the perso: who put the child in the water? Because 
that person,” shrewdly argued the man, “ may not have been the one who 
actually did the Jeed—though I wou! \dn’ t mind laying something that it 
was.” 

“Tf you can indicate to us the individual who put the hody where it 
was found, and through that ‘ information the murderer be discovered and 
taken, you will be entitle dto the reward.” 

“ And receive it?” added the maa. 
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“ And receive it,” said the inspector, with a checked attempt at a 


smile. ‘Now go on.” 

“ Well, sir, last Thursday evening I took out my cab at nine o'clock, 
and for more than half an hour not a fare did I get. Then one hailed 
me, and I drove him all up to the Regent’s Park, on to St. John’s Wood. 
I set him down there, and was going back, when a woman came out of 
the Park, put up her hand, and made a noise.” 

“‘ How made a noise ?” 

*“* Why, she had tried to speak, but was so out of breath she couldn't, 
and only a noise came from her. I got down, opened the door, and she 
scrambled in. I have seen many a one make haste over getting into a 
cab,”’ continued the speaker, “but I never saw one tumble in as quick as 
she did. She was like a hare that the dogs are after. ‘ road, St. 
John’s Wood,’ she said to me. 

‘*¢ What part of it ? I asked. 

‘<¢ Drive on,’ she said. ‘I'll tell you when to pull up.’ So I did as she 
told me, and r 

** What time was this ?” interrupted the officer. 

‘“‘T can’t say to a few minutes. Between ten and half-past.” 

‘* Proceed.” 

“I drove to the part she told me, and presently she pulled the string, 
and I jumped off and let her out. I thought I should get a shilling from 
her, but she puts half-a-crown into my hand, and goes away on, down 
the road.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Not quite. I turned back with my cab, and had not gone far, when 
a gentleman, two ladies, and two children, hailed me, and told me to 
turn round. They got in, and I was driving down the road again, when 
at a house, past which I had driven her, I saw the same woman—or lady; 
whichever she was. She was standing inside its gate, looking up and 
down the road.” 

“‘ How do you connect all this with the finding of the child’s body?” 

“ Why, sir, I feel a positive conviction, in my own mind, that it was 
that very woman who had been placing the body in the water, She 
panted and shook as she came from the Park, like, as I said, a hunted 
hare, and the moment she was inside the cab, huddled herself into one 
corner of it, like the same hare rundown. And why should she conceal 
her house from me, aud make me drive past it, if she had been up to 
good ?” 

‘These circumstances amount to very little,” said the inspector. 

** At all events, they look suspicious enough for the police to follow up,” 
quickly retorted the man. “ Which I suppose you'll do, sir.” 

The inspector kept his own counsel; as inspectors are sure to do, 
Neither eye nor lip moved. ‘ What house was this?” he asked. 

‘“T cannot describe it as you would understand, but I can point it out 
when I’m there.” 

‘‘ How was the woman dressed ?” 

“In a big dark shawl, which nearly covered her, and a silk dress. And 








she kept a black veil over her face.” 


“ Should you know her again ?” 
2D2 
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“J should know the dress. I didn’t see much of her features. She 


was ¥ 

“ Like 4 lady, or like a servant ?” 

“ Like a lady.” 

The i wrote for a few minutes. “ Are you always to be found 
at this address that you have given ?” 

“ Except at night, when I’m out with my cab.” 

He continued to write. ‘“ Have you talked about this ?” he suddenly 
demanded. 

“T have never opened upon it till now. It was only last night I began 


to have my suspicions.” 

“Good.” The inspector touched a hand-bell, and a policeman came 
in.  Begbie,” was the only word he spoke, but the man appeared to 
understand it, for he withdrew, and another officer appeared, in plain 
clothes. The inspector turned to the cabman. 

“ You will go with this officer,” he said, “and point out to him the 
house you have mentioned. Do not linger before it, or turn your head 
to look at it; just tell him which it is, and walk past it. You under- 
stand ?” 

“T should be dull if I didn’t.” 

“ Mark it,” was his brief direction to the policeman. 

It is marvellous the ways and means employed by the metropolitan 
police when they are bent upon obtaining information, None know how 
they do it, or when they do it; save to themselves, their inquiries are 
secret as ever were those of the French inquisition. By eleven o'clock 
the following morning, the police knew all about the suspected house, 
what character it bore, and who lived in it. A widow lady of great 
respectability was its occupant with her two servants: she had lived there 
for years. 

About twelve o’clock, a gentleman stood before it, a tall, well-dressed, 
middle-aged man of superior manners, looking very unlike a dreaded 
detective officer. He knocked and rang, and one of the maids came to 
the door. 

“Is Mrs. Cooke at home?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He walked into the hall without ceremony. “I wish to see her.” 

“ What name, sir?” 

“ Mr. Smith.” 

Whether Mr. Smith was his real name is no matter to us, It did for 
the servant, as well as any other. Mrs. Cooke was seated in her parlour, 
a handsome, well-appointed room. She was a tall, stately lady, dressed 
in rich black silk and a widow's cap. She was looking over some account- 
books, but rose at the visitor's entrance and laid down her spectacles. 
Amongst her friends was a gentleman named Smith, and she advanced to 
shake nto but drew back at meeting a stranger. 

“ Ma’am,” he began, in a low, cautious tone, drawing, unasked, a chair 
near to hers, and sitting down in it, ‘ I have come to seek a little private 
information from you. I am a member of the detective police.” 

Mrs. Cooke was shocked and startled. A detective officer had always 
been associated, in her mind, with a blunderbuss and two horse-pistols. 
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She nervously began to draw on her black mittens, which lay on the 
table, but her shaking fingers could hardly accomplish it. 

“Don’t be alarmed, ma'am,” he said, with a voice and smile tending to 
reassure her. “My visit has nothing formidable in it. Look u 
me a8 an acquaintance only, who has called to sit half an hour with 

ou.”’ 

“ Sir,” she answered, “I have lived to six-and-fifty years, and never 
had anything to do with the police in my life, or my husband either. He 
was in Somerset House, and I can assure you we never did anything to 
bring the police vpon us, All we have ever done, or said, might be laid 

to the world.” 

“ Had you fallen under their mark, I should not come to visit you in 
this private manner,” was his composed reply. ‘I require a little in- 
formation, which you can afford me.” 

“ Dear me!” groaned Mrs. Cooke. 

“Do you live in this house alone with your two servants ?” 

“Until last week I did. I suppose I am compelled to answer your 

uestions ?” 

“Madam, yes. Or you may be called upon to answer them in public: 
which would be less pleasant to you. Since last week, who has resided 
in your house ?”’ 

** A newly-married gentleman and his wife. My house is large for me 
since my husband died, and they have taken part of it. They entered last 
Wednesday.” 

* Respectable parties, I conclude ?”’ 

“ Respectable! Sir, it is Mr. Frederick Lyvett, a son of Lawyer Lyvett, 
one of the highest legal firms in London. The family live in the greatest 
style at the West-end.”’ 

“I know them,” nodded the officer, “ Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett. 
Just married, are these parties 7’ 

“ About a fortnight ago.” 

‘Who was the lady ?” 

“1 know very little of her. I believe she was inferior in position to 
himself, and his friends were against the match. She was a Miss May, 
and resided somewhere in Brompton. But, sir,’ added Mrs, Cooke, 
while the stranger was making a note of her last words, “I feel that 
there is something mean and dishonourable, in thus speaking of the 
affairs of other people. It is what I have not been accustomed to do.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless it is necessary,” he answered, in an impatient tone, as 
if ignoring the scruples. ‘ They came in on Wednesday afternoon. Did 
they bring any children with them ?” 

“Oh dear no. I said they were just married.” 

“Did any children, or child, come to visit them that day, or the next? 
Any young boy—say two years old?” 

What doubt, what feeling came over Mrs. Cooke at this question, per- 
haps she could not herself have explained. She did not answer it, but 
her face grew white, and she sat staring at the officer. Did the account 
she had read of the little child in blue, who was found in the Regent’s 
Park, arise unaccountably before her? The officer drew his chair closer. 
“ Mrs. Cooke,” he said, “ by the expression of your face, I think you 
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now begin to suspect the drift of my questions. A dreadful crime has 
been committed, and certain facts, which have come to our knowledge, 
would seem to point to a suspicion that an inmate of your house may 
have been connected with it. It is your duty to throw upon this matter 
— every light that may be in your power; and the law will demand 
it of you.” 

“ What crime is it ?” ejaculated Mrs. Cooke. 

“Task if you saw any child here with your lodgers ?” he continued, 
passing by her question. ‘ Did you hear any child with them ?” 

“ A woman, a countrywoman, from Suffolk, did bring a child here on 
the Wednesday, an hour or two before they came home,” replied Mrs. 
Cooke, evidently much pained at vouchsafing information, yet afraid to 
withhold it. “She said it was Mrs. Lyvett’s child by a previous 
marriage, and had been placed at nurse with her, but she could no 
longer keep it, because she and her husband were going out to Aus- 
tralia. Sir, suppose I decline to answer all these questions? Have 
you the power to compel me ?” 

“Yes, madam. At a police-court, before a magistrate.” 

The alternative was not palatable, and Mrs. Cooke resigned herself to 
—~ fate. “The woman wanted to leave the child in my charge,” she 
said. 

“ Did you take it ?” 

“Of course not. I thought it a strange tale, for I believed Mr. 
Frederick Lyvett to have married a single lady. I allowed the woman 
to wait here till they arrived, and she then carried the child up-stairs to 
Mrs. Lyvett.” 

“ Was Mr. Lyvett there ?” | 

‘He was gone out. The woman stayed with Mrs. Lyvett in her bed- 
room, and we heard the child crying violently. Afterwards, one of my 
servants, in passing the rooms, heard the woman hushing him to sleep. 
After that the woman left the house.” 

** And what became of the child ?” 

**T don’t know. I wondered what did become of him; for when the 
woman left I saw no child. I asked about him the following day, and 
Mrs. Lyvett said the woman had taken him. I supposed she was right, 
for we certainly neither saw nor heard traces of the child after her de- 
parture.” 

** Neither saw nor heard any?” repeated the officer. 

** None whatever.” . 

** Now, madam, bring your thoughts to bear, if you please, on th 
following evening, Thursday. Did Mr. and Mrs. Lyvett dine at home ? 
I presume their dinner-hour is late ?”’ 

“Six o'clock. Only Mrs. Lyvett dined on Thursday evening. Mr. 
Frederick went to his father’s to dine.” 

“ She was alone, then ?” 

“ Yes, she was.” 

The officer stopped for a minute, considering. When he resumed, 
the tone of his voice was low and grave ; as if conscious that he was ask- 
ing @ grave question. 

**Do you happen to know whether she went out that night ?” 

“She did. She went out without anybody’s knowing it, and left the 
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hall door open. By which means, a tramping beggar got inside the 


house, and startled us.” 

“ At what hour did she go out?” 

“ It is impossible to say precisely. The servaat fetched down her tea- 
things before nine, and it was about half-past nine when we found the 
tramp in the hall.” 

- t time did she return ?” 

“‘ She returned with her husband. It was getting on for eleven.” 

“With her husband ?” he repeated, possibly in surprise. Only that 
the tone of a wary police-officer rarely betrays it. 

“ Yes, with her husband. I was sitting here, and heard his cab stop. 
Then they came in togcther.” 

“ They may have met at the gate,” muttered the inspector to himself. 
“Did you observe how she was dressed ?” 

“ Not particularly. Except that she wore a very large dark shawl. 
Which I thought she must be smothered’ in, so hot a night.” 3 

“And a veil?” 

“Yes; for she kept it down. Mr. Lyvett stopped to say good 
evening’, as they passed this door, and I spoke to Mrs. Lyvett about the 
beggar, and requested her in future to ring for a servant to show her 
out.” 

The detective looked over his note-book. “I have forgotten one 
question in its order,” he said. ‘‘ What clothes did the child wear ?” 

Mrs. Cooke’s voice sank to a whisper. ‘“ When his cape was off, I 
saw he wore a blue frock and pinafore.” 

“ Did you perceive anything strange in Mrs. Lyvett’s manner between 
Wednesday, when the countrywoman was here, and Thursday evening?” 
he resumed. 

“ Nothing strange. She had an attack of illness once or twice, which 
was attributed to the fatigue of travelling.” 

“ What sort of illness ?” 

“ Ann, who saw her, said she shook worse than one in the palsy, and 
had a cold, ghastly look.” 

The officer coughed, a peculiar cough. ‘The rooms they occupy 
_ open, I suppose, to your servants on the Wednesday and Thurs- 

?” 

1 Quite so. As they are now. It is Ann only who waits on them.” 

“Ts Ann a discreet girl ?” 

“Discreet, sir! In what way discreet ?” 

‘Can she keep a silent tongue ?” 

“Tthink she can. She is a very good girl.” 

“‘ Allow me to ring for her,” he said. And without waiting permis- 
sion, he rose and rang the bell. 

Ann herself answered it. And stood with the door in her hand. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Cooke, and the officer rose and closed the door 
behind her. She looked surprised, half frightened, a short, pale, quiet- 
looking young woman, with a real cap upon her head. “ Ann,” said her 
mistress, “this gentleman wishes to ask you a question or two. Be par- 

ticular in replying.” 
“You wait upon Mr, and Mrs. Lyvett?” he began. 
“ Yes, sir.” 
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‘“‘ Make beds, sweep rooms, &c. ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Last Wednesday, after they came here, and the day following, were 
the rooms quite open to you ?” 

“Open, sir ?” repeated the girl, as if she scarcely understood the ques- 
tion. ‘ Yes, they were open.” 

“ You saw nothing to induce you to suppose anything was lying hid— 
any bundle, for example ?” 

“T never thought anything about it, sir,” was Ann’s answer, wonder- 
ing to herself what the drift of all this was. ‘There was nothing hid 
that I noticed.” 

‘‘ Closets, cupboards were all open ?” 

“ Yes, I think so. Except one closet,” added the servant, carelessly, 
as she thought that of little consequence. “The key of it was mis- 
lai Keg 

“ Ah!” remarked the officer, briskly, a keen look of intelligence rising 
to his countenance and fading again. ‘ When was that ?” 

“On the Wednesday evening, sir. I was going to hang the dresses 
up which the lady had left about, and I could not find the key of the 
closet, the one in the dressing-room, where the pegs are. It was locked, 
and the key gone.” 

“ Did you ask for the key ?” 

“No, sir. On the following morning, Mr. Lyvett rang the bell and 
asked me for it. And then the lady said perhaps she had got it, she 
would look and see, and I came down again.” 

*‘ Did she speak readily? At once?” 

“No. Not till Mr. Lyvett pressed for the key, and seemed displeased, 
telling me I must find it.” 

: “Was that closet opened, do you remember, during the day, Thurs- 
a ad 

‘ I am sure it was not open when I made the bed. It may have been, 
when I put the rooms straight at night, but I did not notice. The next 
morning, I saw it was open, and Mr. Lyvett’s things were placed in it.” 

“ Mrs, Lyvett was ill on one, or both, of those days. What was the 
matter with her?” 

“She said she was tired with the raiiway journey. She shook a good 


deal.” 

“ Did she look terrified ?” 

‘Well, she did, sir,” was the servant’s reply. ‘‘ At least, so it struck 
me.” 

The officer asked a few further questions, but she could say no more of 
import. He.rose from his chair, drew up his form to its full height, and 
placed his hands upon her shoulders. ‘ Now, my girl, do you know 
what Iam? I am an officer in the detective police force, and you have 
been under examination. You must observe strict silence as to what has 
passed in this room. Shall I swear you to it ?” 

The girl gasped, and looked for help to her mistress. He saw his end 
was gained. There was little need to swear her. 

When the officer quitted Mrs. Cooke’s, he went straight to the station, 
and there he found a countrywoman waiting. She also had come about the 
murder. A Suffolk woman, who said she had nursed a child, which she 
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aint. < ee to the description of the one advertised. Couid she see 

e body ?” 

Yes, she was taken to see it. It was lying with its little blue clothes 
on, and the cord round its neck, just as it had been found. The woman 

ve one look, and fell in a passion of grief upon the board. It was, in- 

eed, the child she had nursed for the year and nine months of his life. 
The officer calmly waited till her burst of tears had spent itself, and then 
took her away, and inquired particulars. 

“ Who is his mother? Do you know?” 

“‘ Mrs. Penryn, sir, was the name we knew her by, down in Suffolk, 
but we heard that in Lunnon she called herself Miss May. My husband 
thought that perhaps she had never been Mrs. Penryn at all; but that 
was no business of ours.” 

“ And you say you left the child with her, last Wednesday ?” 

“JT did. I brought him up to Lunnon, and a rare hunt I had to find 
out where she was, for she was married again, and had left the old place. 
I got to her at last, and it was in a place they call St. John’s Wood—a 
rare beautiful house. She and her husband had not come home, and I 
waited till they came. She was in a fierce way with me for bringing him, 
and offered me any money to take him with me to Australia, or to get 
him a home to be at, in Lunnon. But I told her I could not, and I left 
him there with his clothes.” 

** He was alive then—when you left him ?” 

“ Alive! Bless him, he was alive and sleeping sweetly on the grand 
high bed, where I laid him. The tears was wet on his cheeks, though, 
for his mother had nearly shook the life out of him, with her temper: 
but he’d have forgot it all when he awoke.” 

We need not follow Mrs. Thrupp’s conversation with the officer; in a 
little time he intimated that he had done with her for the present, and 
she was at liberty todepart. ‘I must inform you of one thing,” he ob- 
served, “ that you are not first in the field, as to the reward.” 

*‘ Ay,”’ she mused, “I do mind me that the news sheet spoke of a 
reward. What did you please to say, sir ?”’ 

‘‘ Another has been here before you, and given information which led 
us on the same scent, so that the reward will be his, not yours.” 

‘The reward mine !”’ uttered the poor woman, aghast. “Sir, do you 
think I would touch a reward for telling out about the killing of little 
Randy? No, never. Let them take it that has got heart to do it, but 
it shall never trouble me nor my husband.” 


II. 


THAT same morning, not long after the departure of the officer from 
Mrs. Cooke’s, the drawing-room bell rang, and Ann went up to answer 
it. Mrs. Lyvett was at her piano, trying some new music. She kept 
the servant waiting, with the door in her hand, some minutes. That 
was just her way. 

“Oh!” she said, when she condescended to turn round, “I forgot, 
when I ordered dinner, to say that we want it earlier than usual. At 
five.” 


They were going to one of the theatres. Mr. Lyvett had engaged a 
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box the previous day. In the afterncon Mrs. Lyvett went out. She did 
a little shopping, bought a shell wreath for the hair, and a few other 
trinkets which took her faucy, ordered home some fine fruit, re- 
of the cost, set down her name as a Subseviber to a new and 
expensive work just coming oui, and also became a first-class subscriber 
to one of the lerge virculatiag libraries, paying for the year in advance, 
five guineas. She seemed determinei to let her hus)iand’s money fly. 
She told them she should waat Looks changed every day, and they must 
hold themselves in readiness to send to her as often asshe required. She 
looked out six or eight volumes to take with ber then, had a cab called, 
and went home in it. Tho library people thought her a very peculiar- 
meanered lady, restless, absent, and irritable. 

It was then nearly half-past four. She rushed into her bedroom, in- 
tending to dress for the theatre before dinner, sat down to the glass and 
did her air, placing in it the ornamenta) flowers she had bought, and 
then rang for Aun to help her with her dress. Mr. -yvett came home 
and dressed also. Ji was nearly half-pas: five when they began to dine. 

When the cloth was removed, Ann placed the wine on the table, then 
ran down stairs to fetch up the coffee which had been ordered. She 
placed the waite, with the two cups and the silver coffee-pot, before Mrs. 
Lyvett. 

"i And uow, Ann,” Mr. Lyvett said, “you must go to the stand and 
get acab. We shall soon be ready for it.” 

Ann went, and returned in the cab. As she got out of it, the gentle- 
man who had given her such a fright in tie morning came up to the 
gate. His dress was altered, and he had an official look now. She saw 
two policemen hovering near, aud the girl’s heart leaped ‘into her mouth 
with alarm. 

“ For whom have you fetched that cab ?’’ he inquired. 

“For Mr. and Mrs. Lyvett, sir,’ she answered, ina tremor. “ They 
are going to the theatre.”’ 

“Good. We may want it. Consider yourself engaged to me, my 
man.” 

The driver touched his hat, and looked on with curiosity. He also had 
noticed the policemen, and knew they were not on ordinary duty : a eab- 
man’s instinct, on these points, is keen. Ann flew up the path to the 
door, which she opened with her latch-key. It came across her mind to 
lock and bar it against those dreaded officers: but she did not dare, and 
held it open for the superior to enter. “ Don’t shut the door,” he said ; 
leave it on the latch.” She did not know what was going on, but had 
& vague consciousness that it related to Mr. or Mrs. Lyvett. Mrs. 
Cooke saw the officer’s approach from her parlour window ; the cook, 
who happened to look up from the kitchen area, saw it also: the former 
came out of her room, and the latter came peeping up the stairs. ‘ Mr. 
ne _— Lyvett are in their sitting-room ?” the officer remarked to Mrs. 

ooke. 

“ Yes,”’ she answered, her hands working nervously one over the other, 
“I believe so.” 

He turned to Ann. ‘Step up and announce me. Mr. Smith. I'll 
follow you.” 
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“Oh, sir—if you please—must I do it ?” she stammered, with a white 
face and chattering teeth. 

He looked at her. “No. You would do more harm than good. I 
will announce myself.” He went softly up the stairs, as he spoke, and 
the three frightened women clung to the balusters and gazed after him. 
Suddenly the cook clutched hold of her mistress, and gave a smothered 
cry. Standing against the wall, were the two policemen, who had quietly 
entered. 
Mr. Lyvett was in his place at table. Mrs. Lyvett had drawn away 
from it, and leaned back in an easy-chair. The detective glanced at her 
with a detective’s critical eye. He saw a handsome young woman, in a 
rich evening dress, gold ornaments on her fair neck and arms, and the 
braids of her fair hair interspersed with a wreath of white flowers. 

Mr. Lyvett rose in surprise, to see the stranger walk coolly in, and 
close the door after him. ‘Iam deeply grieved to come here on my 

ent errand,” said the officer, “and apologise for the intrusion, but the 

w knows no favour. My business is with this lady.” 

“What business ?” haughtily demanded Frederick Lyvett. 

“‘T am sorry to say that I have a warrant for her apprehension.” 

‘«‘ What do you mean ?” broke from Mr. Lyvett, after a pause of con- 
sternation. ‘ This lady is my wife.” 

“T know it. And I can only say I hope that things, which at present 
look—look dark, may be satisfactorily cleared up, so that Mrs. Frederick 
Lyvett may be restored to her friends.” 

Frederick Lyvett interrupted, prefacing his words with a passionate 
oath. ‘ How dared an insolent street policeman invade his house—how 
dared he insult Mrs. Lyvett ?” Such was their purport. 

“T am not a street policeman, Mr. Lyvett,” was the calm answer. 
“There is my card: you will see what | am. I have the pleasure of 
being acquainted with your father and Mr. Castlerosse, and I came here 
myself this evening, instead of despatching my subordinates, that this 
arrest—which must be made, understand me—should be accomplished 
with as little offence to your feelings as is possible.” 

The officer’s address and manner were so business-like and temperate, 
that Frederick Lyvett insensibly calmed down. A sudden thought came 
over him. : 

‘‘ Should my wife, as Miss May, have contracted a debt, or debts,” he 
said, ‘your recourse will be against me now; not against her.” 

** Tt is not an affair of debt,” answered the detective, “I wish it was. 
The warrant sets forth a criminal charge.” | 

* Pooh !”’ contemptuously rejoined Mr. Lyvett, “I tell you, you must 
be labouring under some extraordinary delusion. You have mistaken my 
wife for somebody else.” 

The officer drew a paper from his pocket, and opened it. “The war- 
rant,” he said, “is against Sophia Lyvett, otherwise May, otherwise 
Penryn.” 

Mr. Lyvett, somewhat staggered, turned his eyes on his wife. He 
never saw a countenance express so much horror. It was perfectly livid, 
and the dark circles, gathered round the eyes once before, a week ago, 
re reappeared, and the chin had dropped down, like we see it in the 
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‘¢Come, madam,” said the officer, ‘‘ the quicker these things are con- 
cluded, the less pain they bring. I pledge you my word that all shall 
be done.as considerately as-possible. No one shall go inside the cab but 
myself, unless you wish your husband to go. Allow me to ring for a 
shaw], or cloak.” 

“T will never go with you,” she gasped. “I dare you to arrest 
me.” 

‘Madam, you are already arrested, and it will be well to accompan 
me quietly. i have policemen at hand, but I do not wish to call for 
their aid, unless you compel me.” 

She made a movement to rise, probably in resistance, but sank back 
again, motionless and breathless. 

“You have killed her!” exclaimed Frederick Lyvett, in agitation. 
“How dare you come here with your wicked and preposterous tales ? 
Help! help !” he added, ringing the bell. 

“ Hush-ssh !” quickly interrupted the officer, “pray don’t get the 
room full; for her sake; for yours. Raise her head up. Only a little 
water,” he called out, darting to the door, and looking down the well of 
the staircase. ‘ One of you can bring it up.” 

It was Mrs. Cooke who entered with it, whether from a feeling of 
curiosity, or the more considerate one of shielding Mrs. Lyvett from the 
gaze of servants. ‘The detective nodded in approyal, and closed the 
door the instant she was in the room. 

“A pretty disgraceful business this is,’’ exclaimed Mr. Frederick 
Lyvett to her, ‘that police-officers should be permitted to enter houses 
as they please !” . 

“T would have given any money, Mr. Lyvett, rather than it should 
have happened here,” she answered. “It will be a stain upon my house 
for ever.” 

The words—nay, it was the tone rather than the words—struck oddly 
upon the confused mind of Frederick Lyvett. ‘‘ What is it you accuse 
my wife of ?”’ he asked, turning to the officer. 

“The charge is that cf murder.” 

* MurpvER!” echoed the young man. 

‘* Wilful and deliberate murder.” 

He staggered back, positively staggered back, and sank down in the 
seat opposite his wife, his lips as blanched as her own. 

“Upon whom? When committed ?” he gasped forth. 

“ Well ” returned the officer, willing to spare his feelings, “the 
accusing circumstances are not pleasant. I would not advise you to in- 
quire into them to-night, Mr. Lyvett.” 

“But I will inquire into them; ay, and refute them. Murder in- 
deed! Why don’t you arrest me for housebreaking ? It would be more 
in accordance with probability. Upon whom, I ask you again, sir?” 

‘Upon her own child, as it is stated,’’ whispered the oflicer. 

Frederick Lyvett stared at him, and then burst into a laugh. 

“Why, man! why could you not say this before ? It is a refutation 
at once. She hasno child. She was only married a fortnight ago.” 

** So I find,” shorily answered the officer. ‘The child was two years 
old—getting on for it.” 

Frederick Lyvett turned hot and cold. H> passed his handkerchief 
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over his damp brow. “Let me hear these ridiculous particulars,” he 
said, striving to speak lightly. ‘I will hear all.” 

‘A bundle was found last Friday, in the Regent's Park, containing 
the body of a child.” 

“ With its legs in the water,” interrupted Frederick Lyvett, “and a 
cord round its neck. I read the account of it. Go on.” , 

“ That child, Mr. Lyvett, appears to have been traced to this house. 
It was brought here, Jast week, alive and well, and was left with Mrs. 
Lyvett.” 

Ne Absurd!” said Frederick Lyvett. ‘ I should think Mrs. Cooke could 
refute that. Who should bring a child here ?” 

‘“‘] fear I must confirm it, instead of refuting,” answered Mrs. Cooke, 
who was busy trying to restore the unhappy Mrs. Lyvett. “The woman 
was waiting here with it when you arrived on Wednesday.” 

*‘ Whose child was it ?” 

*‘ Sir, I only know what the woman said. She said it was Mrs. 
Lyveti’s——not that she knew Mrs. Lyvett by her present name.”’ 

“Goon. Tell all,” wailed Frederick Lyvett. ‘‘ Whether the tale be 
true or false, it must be grappled with.” 

‘She said the child was a Mrs. Penryn’s, a very young widow, who 
went by the name of Miss May, in London, and taught music. That she 
had nursed him from his birth, but could not keep him longer, so had 
brought him to his mother. She took him up-stairs to Mrs. Lyvett.” 

Mrs. Cooke stopped. He made a motion for her to continue. 

“ T saw the woman go away, without, as I thought, the child, and after 
your dinner I sent Ann up to ask if she should make it some food. Mrs. 
Lyvett’s answer was, that the child had left with the woman. I think I 
could take upon myself to say it did not.” 

“ Then where was the child ?” cried Mr. Lyvett. 

“ That is the point,” said the detective officer, for Mrs. Cooke did not 
reply. “The child appears to have been brought into this house, and 
never to have left it—alive. The woman says she got it to sleep, and 
placed it on Mrs. Lyvett’s bed. When next seen, it was in the Park, 
strangled to death with a cord.” 

“The cords from Mrs. Lyvett’s boxes were on the floor that after- 
noon,” observed Mrs. Cooke, in a low tone. “It is possible that in a 
moment of temptation—of embarrassment—having a child, she, perhaps, 
could not dare to account for, thus thrown on her hands P 

Mr. Lyvett groaned. ‘ How do they connect the child found in the 
Park with the one left here?” he asked, lifting his head. 

“The woman has done that,” said the officer; “ she came to-day and 
identified the child. A cab-driver was the first evidence. He drove a 
lady from the outskirts of the Regent’s Park to this neighbourhood, and 
saw her inside this gate. That was on Thursday night.” 

“You and Mrs. Lyvett came in together,” said Mrs. Cooke, looking 
at Mr. Lyvett. ‘ You had been to dine at your father’s.” 

“Why, yes! I ” met her at the gate, he was going to add, but 
stopped in time. It was not his place to help to criminate his unfortu- 
nate wife. ‘ Mrs. Lyvett did come in with me,” he added. “ But that 
was on the Thursday night, and you say the child was left here on the 
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Wednesday: I am certain no chile 2vald have beam hore a night and a 
day without my knowing it.”’ 

« A live child probabiv not,” ol served the ofheer. “The surgeon who 
examined the body on +’ iday morning wes of opinioa the child had been 
dead some forty hours, which would give Wednesday afternoon or even- 
ing as the time of the deed. It is easy enough to conceal a dead child 
for a night and a cay.” 

Recollection flashed ov sr }rederick Uyvett. Of the disappearance of 
the closet i:ey, and his ws ayivation wien he wished for it. What was 
in that closet? Somethir:, else also flashed upon him; a conviction, 
deep and terzibie, « the ,utl of his wife: her conduct then, and now in 
taseting the charge, wis 0% that of an imnocent woman. 

She was allowed © chanye ler dress. Mrs. Cooke and her husband 
took off that chev »e, aud put on one more suitable, she shrieking de- 
fiance one momsut, prostrate as a dead thing the next. Then they re- 
moved the ornaments irom her hair, and put on her a shawl and bonnet. 
The officer and Mr. Lyvett sat with her inside the cab, and a policeman 
bore company with the driver. And thus she was conveyed to fast- 
keeping for the night. A short examination before the magistrate the 
following day was followed by a long and conclusive .one the next, and 
Sophia Lyvett was committed to prison to await her trial. 

On the night subsequent to the last examination, Frederick Lyvett 
found his way to his father’s home. He saw only his mother: he cared 
to see only her. It was a fearful disgrace to have fallen on that proud 
family—that one, bearing their name, should be a byword in the mouths 
of men. Frederick Lyvett’s feelings were laid prostrate with the blow 
which had struck him, and he gave vent to them outwardly, even as does 
@ woman. 

Oh, mother, mother!” he sobbed, “forgive me this that I have 
brought upon you! My great punishment is to know that the wretched- 
ness, the disgrace, cannot fall solely upon me.” 

How can a mother resist her boy’s penitence, his tears? She leaned 
her head on his shoulder, and cried with him. ‘“ My dear, I do not 
mean to reproach you; but, if you had but listened to your father, when 
he said that person was not a fit wife for you, how different all would 
have been! If you had but listened to me, when I prayed you to wait 
the changes time brings about; to have patience; not to be betrayed 
into a self-willed and disobedient marriage! I told you, my darling, 
that no blessing would attend such. It never does.” 

Frederick Lyvett groaned, his heart was torn with remorse and anguish, 
and he hid his face away from his mother. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 
OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Srr NATHANIEL. 


saithaet ar —_ them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost, 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the notirg. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act IT. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.— Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


TX.—Dovueias JERROLD. 
Horace begins the second book of his Satires with the avowal— 


Sunt quibus in Satira videar nimis acer, et ultra 
Legem tendere opus.* 


And there are those to whom, sunt qguibus, the satirical vein of Mr. 
Jerrold once seemed, if it does not still, of a quality considerably acrid. 
He was a humorist, but they could have wished him of a better Humour. 
He was a rare concoctor of Cakes and Ale; but they could have wished 
the Cakes to be not quite so hot in the mouth with ginger (if, indeed, he 
did not now and then use cayenne pepper for the purpose), and the Ale 
to be less exclusively of the sort called bitter, not without a complaint of 
its being occasionally sour. If the gay, gentlemanly Horace was con- 
fessedly open to the charge of being mimis acer, no wonder that the 
author of “ St. Giles and St. James” was chargeable with a guid nimis 
of acerbity in his day and generation. “ Douglas Jerrold,” wrote one 
critic in “*A New Spirit of the Age,” who leashed him with Sydney 
Smith and Albany Fonblanque, ‘is seldom disposed to be ‘pleasant ;’ 
his merriment is grim; he does not shake your sides so often as shake 
you by the shoulders—as he would say, ‘See here, now! look there, 
now! Do you know what you are doing? is ¢his what you think of your 
fellow-creatures?’ A little of his writings goes a great way. You —_ 
very often, and do not return to the book for another dose, till next wee 

or so.”"*+ Mr. Hannay, who sees in Fonblanque a satiric reasoner; in 
Thackeray, a satiric painter; in Dickens, a satirist imbued with a spirit 
of grotesque fun, and human enjoyment of life; in Disraeli, a satirist 
bitter and dignified, who “ browsed in his youth on Byron and Junius, 
who affects Apollo when he sneers, and Pegasus when he kicks ;” and in 
Aytoun, a satirist whose “ jolly contempt has a good-fellowish air about 





* Satir. I. 1. + A New Spirit of the Age. 1844, 
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it, and whose rod seems odorous of whisky-toddy ;”--Mr. Hannay, him. | 
self distinguished in satirical fiction, as well as conversant with the lite- 
rature of satire, thus appraises, in his Lectures on the subject, the claims 
of Douglas Jerrold: “ Of Jerrold, I may emphatically note, that he has 
real satiric genius—spontaneous, picturesque—with the beauty and the 
deadliness of nightshade.”* ' 

Those who personally knew the gifted humorist who has so recently 
been taken from amongst us, are for the most part and the best part 
agreed that he was a man of genuine kindliness of feeling, with a heart 
warm with human sympathies, and a hand open as day to melting charity. 
Nor do his writings, as a whole, belie this good report, or imply an irre- 
concilable inconsistency between the man, as we are told of him by his 
friends, and the writer, as he reveals (or partly disguises) himself in his 
books. But surely no reader escapes the impression of having to do, in 
Douglas Jerrold’s case, with a wit whose sallies have a tartness that leaves 
a taste in the mouth. They are a sort of acidulated drops. To infer that 
the man must be cynical and splenetic who could write such a succession 
of stinging sentences, who dealt so largely in bitters, who kept so many 
rods in pickle, and pickle of the briniest too ;—to conclude, as a matter 
of course, from the evidences of a sarcastic disposition rife in every page, 
that the author must needs be a sour-tempered sneerer, an Ishmael of the 
press, whose hand was, or once had been, or one day might be, against 
every man, and whom it must be uncomfortable to be on speaking terms 
with, and almost dangerous to approach, —this was going too fast and too 
far a great deal. But, on the other hand, those who, in their personal 
attachment to the man, or from some exceptional degree of liking for his 
writings, express their inability to join in the general voice, who profess 
to discover no sour grapes on this goodly vine, and to whose taste the 
dulce is at least equivalent to the aigre in the aigredoulce (sour-sweet) of 
his composition—must have a taste so peculiarly constituted, that to dis- 
pute it, or argue about it with them, were frivolous and vexatious, a 
sheer transgression of the canon for all such cases made and provided, 
viz., de gustibus non disputandum. Mr. Jerrold himself once declared 
himself persuaded, that, were his ink redolent of myrrh and frankincense, 
there was a sort of ready-made criticism that would cry, with a de- 
nouncing shiver, “ Aloes! aloes!” But at any rate he had already, by 
some pervading tendency in his books, given occasion for the general im- 
pression which might, in the manner he complains of, become unjust be- 
cause indiscriminate in its particular manifestations. There was con- 
siderable affinity, perhaps, in his character to that of his own Capstick, 
who “had a playful tartness in his words while mingling among men, 
but whose daily acts were full as honeycomb with abounding sweetness.” 
Only the popular author had a larger public than the Seven Dials’ muffin- 
maker; and his winged words flew far and wide, 


Bringing their tails behind ’em, 


each with its epigrammatic sting, that stung more than skin-deep—while 
his daily acts were witnessed and appreciated by that inner circle alone 
which called him, with pride and affection, kinsman and friend. 





* Hannay’s Satire and Satirists. Lecture VI. 
Tt See preface to “ St. Giles and St. James.” 
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The satire which he dispensed weekly through the land, in the columns 
of Punch, was often as wholesome as it was pungent. In this way again 
and again has he done the state some service. Pasquin and Punch are 
important agents in the formation and progress of society. 


The Grecian wits, who Satire first began, 

Were pleasant Pasquins on the life of man ; 

At mighty villains, who the state oppressed, 

They durst not rail, perhaps ; they lashed, at least, 
And turned them out of office with a jest. 

No fool could peep abroad, but ready stand 

The drolls to clap a bauble in his hand. 


So writes John Dryden, in a copy of verses mainly — to Juvenal ; 
and he goes on to say, in lines specially applicable to one chief province 
of Punch’s wide domains — 


Wise legislators never yet could draw 

A fop within the reach of common law ; 

For posture, dress, grimace, and affectation, 
Though foes to sense, are harmless to the nation.* 


Not so harmless, however, as to deserve immunity from the Satire that 
shoots folly as it flies. Thus Addison thought, when he betook himself 
professedly in the Spectator to the work of ridiculing “ the folly, extra- 
vagance, and caprice of the present age ;”—‘‘for I look upon myself,” 
says that short-faced, sharp-eyed censor morum, “as one set to watch the 
manners and behaviour of my countrymen and contemporaries, and to 
mark down every absurd fashion, ridiculous custom, or affected form of 
speech, that makes its appearance in the world, during the course of 


these my speculations.” + 


Nor small the debt Society should pay 

To him who flaps her buzzing flies away ; 

Those noisome insects on eternal wing, 

That hum at banquets, or in ball-rooms sting, 
Which, though they cannot heart or mind o’erpower, 
May fret the smoothness of the calmest hour. 


Snobs and charlatans, prudes and precisians, prigs and pedants,—to 
laugh at such, according to Thackeray, is Mr. Punch’s business; and 
with Thackeray, in his ‘‘ Concluding Observations on Snobs,” we will 
cordially add: ‘‘ May he laugh honestly, hit no foul blow, and tell the 
truth when at his very broadest grin—never forgetting that if Fun is 
good, Truth is still better, and Love best of all."{ When there is a 
happily adjusted and equably maintained Balance of Power between these 
three allies, Fun, Truth, and Love,—the world is indeed the better for 
such a constellation as Punch, sees the clearer for it, and may well bless 
its useful light. It is when the balance is overturned between the high 
contracting parties, and one of them kicks the beam, that mischief 
ensues, 





* Dryden: To Henry Higden, Esq., on his Translation of the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal. 

+ The Spectator. No. 435. 

t Thackeray’s Miscellanies: The Book of Snobs, ch. xlv. 
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Now in -Serrold’s case, fun was not so pre-eminently a first 
and foremost object as to keep seriousness of purpose m the background. 
He was, on the , emphatically in earnest ; he wrote as a prac- 


tical reformer ; he satirised sharply beeause he felt keenly; if he was 
caustic in what he said, it was because he thought the mischief promised 
to be really mischievous, and was not to be eradicated, or thrown out 
from the system, by any mere surface dressings. 

Of his novels and tales, the two most ambitious, in length and breadth 
of treatment, are “ A Man made of Money” and “St. Giles and St, 
James.” The construction of a story, with its evolution or development 
as a work of art, was by no means Mr. Jerrold’s forte. He was not good 
at a plot, nor showed any wealth of resources in carrying it out. He had 
little of that surprising tact in the adjustment of the main plan, and the 
harmonious arrangement of its parts, which distinguishes, in their simple 
(yet in one sense most artful) way, the novels of Jane Austen, and again, 
in our own day, those (opposite as their type may be) of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins—two writers who, utterly alien inter se as regards choice of sub- 
ject and tone of colouring, are at least brought nearly together (as nearly, 
that is, as may be, in parallel lines that never meet) by the one fact of 
their severally out-distancing their competitors in the art of laying out a 

story, and keeping the original design in view from first to last, 
never losing sight of it, or omitting whatever will further its progress, 
and contribute to its ultimate effect. Hardly a more signal example of 
deficiency in this respect is to be met with, probably, than the case of 
Mr. Dickens’s last story, “ Little Dorrit.” The reader of that story has 
sitive ground for feeling aggrieved by the author’s treatment of him. If 
ere was intention in the first instance to make more, much more, very 
much more, than in the sequel ¢s made, of Tattycoram and Miss Wade in 
their respective relations to each other and to the xexus of the plot,—and 
again, of Gowan and his wife,—and of the mysterious noises in the old 
house, &c.—then the author is chargeable with trifling with both his sub- 
ject and his reader. The result would tend to render futile any future 
abits of attention as one reads. Why pay attention, even though appa- 
rently invited and incited to do so, when the author may be meaning no- 
thing all the while, or, if he does mean something, may not be at the pains 
in the long run to make his own meaning clear to himself, and may prefer 
huddling up a catastrophe anyhow, and there an end, to the trouble 
involved in a minute and conscientious interpretation of sequents by 
antecedents? Mr. Dickens, in fact, has done much to deprive his readers 
in future of confidence in his good faith by the system here adopted (if, 
indeed, there was system or method about it at all) of gratuitously raising 
expectations which he ultimately ignores or abruptly dismisses. No at- 
tentive reader but must have formed the expectation, especially as it was 
cherished and fostered as the tale progressed, by what an attentive reader 
is wont to consider ‘many infallible signs.” Relying on his author’s 
good faith and sharp practice, as an “old hand” at these things, he 
makes it a labour of love to collate every hint and bit of by-play as he 
goes along. But the finis shows this to be love’s labour lost. Next 
ime, the reader may be almost excused for saying, I may skip or sleep 
over Dickens just as I do over any ordinary writer. He has taught me 
the trick, and, once caught, ’tis a hard one to be cured of.—But this is a 
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digression, from which we scramble ee 
ld’s fictions. The longest of them, “St. Giles and ames,” 
been called, by one of the author’s most thorough-going admirers, a 
story,—the real hero of which, like Macbeth, is pre-doomed to be 
ilty and miserable, in spite of himself. It is allowed, however, that 
close of the story is faulty; “ for, after all, society cannot be so badly 
organised wherein an outcast like St. Giles is enabled to take firm footi 
and flourish in honesty, among honourable men.” Mr. Jerrold’s denial, 
in his introduction, of the charge of undue harshness against the aris- 
tocracy, the same critic is prepared (which we are not) to indorse,—de- 
elining, at the same time, to indorse all Mr. Jerrold’s sentiments ; for 
true as it is that “St. James in brocade may learn something of St, 
Giles in tatters,” still, in the tale which receives its title from these two 
names, there are conclusions which do not naturally follow the premises, 
and effects traced to causes which have not produced them—reminding 
us of “the Spanish writers who declare that the baldness of the people 
on the Ebro is caused by the thick fogs which prevail there in autumn.” 
On the other hand, it is maintained, to the credit account of “ St. Giles 
and St. James,’ that if it have not the simplicity of Emile Souvestre’s 
Philosophe sous les Toits,—nor the terrible severity of Riche et 
Pauvre,—nor the painful interest of L’ Homme et l Argent, it has qua- 
lities of which none of those well-known productions can boast. Not 
that it is without its wrought-up scenes and situations: the interview 
between young St. Giles, for instance, with the ordinary of Newgate, in 
the condemned cell,—the passage of the returned convict through London 
streets, including his reneontre with Tom Blast and his own half-brother 
Jingo,—the burglary at Luke Tangle’s,—the last interview of Snipeton 
with his unhappy Clarissa,—and the fatal finale at the Surrey house of 
the pandering Shoveller. But it is in bits of character and practical 
philosophy that the book is mainly attractive. Some of the characters are 
naught ; Crossbone is neither amusing as a buffoon in the first instance, 
nor a likely scoundrel] in the second ; nor is St. James by any means a 
success. But the reader finds amends in such sketches as that of Matthew 
Capstick, who wears his hatred of mankind as he would have worn a 
diamond ring,—a thing at once to be put in the best light and to be very 
proud of; and Miss Canary, in her white stiff muslin cap, who eon- 
descends at night to sell apples and a bill of the play at Covent Garden 
Theatre, somewhat in the spirit of that reduced old maiden who, being 
constrained to cry “ Mackerel !” in the public streets, timorously mur- 
mured to herself, when the cry was uttered, “I hope nobody hears me !” 
Snipeton, too, whose threeseore winters are marked in his face, each of 
them as plain as an iron bar—for “ Time had used his visage as Robinson 
Crusoe used his wooden calendar, notching every day in it,”—and Bright 
Jem Aniseed, the linkman, as pleasant a poor fellow and with as pleasant 
a poor home as though he had emerged from the ink-bottle, not of 
Douglas Jerrold, which by repute contains more than a quantum suff. 
of gall,—but from that of the genial contemporary to whom we owe a 
Trotty Veck and a Kit Nubbles, a Marchioness and a Maggie. 

« A Man made of Money” relates the career of Mr. Jericho, who, in 
early times, has sown broadcast notions of his abounding wealth ; and 
the pleasant lies, as lies will do, have come up prickles, which grow thiek 
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in his Unable to meet the pressure upon him, so dispro 
re og rll he utters the fatal aspiration, oe wish to mg 
was made of money!” The wish involves a curse, and the curse is accom- 

lished. Mr. Jericho becomes, as it were, change for a bank-note. There 
is a stoppage in the circulation of his blood, while the circulation of a 
gold-stream is substituted, and flows on swimmingly. The framework 
and filling-up of the story are in its author’s most characteristic style; 
nor is he sparing of those poignant reflections, and those tart expressions, 
which such a theme was likely to suggest to one veteris non parcus 
aceti. 

It is said that the “ Story of a Feather” is in the hands of more young 

ple than any of Mr. Jerrold’s works, and that his popularity in the 
bbeaets of youthful England rests on this light, graceful, and instructive 
sto The same authority pronounces the ‘‘ Chronicles of Clovernook” 
the most philosophical, and, with all its fun, the most serious, of his opera 
omnia. The Hermit of Bellyfulle himself “has a touch of Rabelais ; he 
is also very nearly akin to that joyous potentate, crowned by Beranger, 
the Roi d’ Yvetot, ‘ peu connu dans histoire,’ but winning acknowledg- 
ment and allegiance from honest hearts in all lands.” The Hermit is 
hailed, accordingly, as not merely a jolly fellow, but as one whose jollity 
and anecdote have purpose in them, and who tells stories in order to gain 
acceptance for solemn truths, ‘ just as old Latimer embroidered the grave- 
cloth of his sermons with familiar illustrations, and with the light of anec- 
dote made visible his majestic lessons.” To the same category. may be 
referred some portions of “‘ Cakes and Ale”—cakes of the spiciest, and ale 
of the strongest, sometimes more than a little hard, but never lacking a 
liberal proportion of the hop-bitter. 

There is an extravagance and farcical exertion, a sort of mechanical 
want of repose, about “ Men of Character,” which makes the reading of 
their exploits and experiences a rather fatiguing business. It must be 
owned that when the author is at what we may call his middlemost, he is 
very middling indeed. And, writing on the scale and for the purposes 
he did, he very frequently kept for a long time together in this mediocre 
track, this not at all golden mean. He is then strained and stagey in his 
seriousness—abounding with melodramatic phrases—Ha!—and Ho, ho! 
—and “I give ye counsel,” and “ Peace be with ye ;’—while his humour 
drags heavily, is fuller of grotesque antics than genial inspirations, rather 
labours than makes holiday, and, thus far losing the very essence of 
humour, is forced out by undue pressure, rather than oozes out, from a 
ripe exuberance of its own. We feel this in several of the stories included 
in “Cakes and Ale”—in which collection the papers most to our mind 
are the later and shorter ones, such as Shakspeare at Bankside, the 
Epitaph of Sir Hugh Evans, A Gossip at Reculvers, and the Old Man 
at the Gate,—papers that recal, in various particulars, the heart 
and soul, as well as the manner and penmanship, of two real humorists 
to whom the writer was not very remotely akin, though by no 
means so nearly as we could wish, or as some, perhaps, will affirm— 
Charles Lamb, to wit, and Thomas Hood. But in “ Men of Charac- 
ter” the grotesque is predominant, the fun is almost ever far-fetched 
and fussy, and proves more of a damper than a fillup to the spirits. 
Isaac Cheek, the Man of Wax; Adam Buff, the Man without a Shirt; 
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Job Pippins, the Man who couldn’t help it ; Matthew Clear, the Man 
who Saw his Way ; and the rest of these representative men of character 
—we fail to realise them, as the phrase goes ; they are caricatured alle, 
gories, or distorted abstractions, anything but probable, practicable, flesh- 
and-blood personages. They are quaint embodiments of an idea, and the 
idea is one-sided in the conception and burlesqued in the embodiment. 
We feel as we read that the author as he wrote had before his eye a 
theatrical stage, actors, and audience; that he aimed at effect neh as 
would tell there; that he was thinking of Keeley or Buckstone when he 
drew this or that particular character; that » tastes of an Adelphi 
audience qualified his own, and materially affected the bent of his humour 
throughout. The writers of successful farces, it has been laid down as a 
general rule, do not make good tellers of stories, because they are not con- 
tented with working out the progress of natural characters, and the 
gradual unfolding of natural events, but they must “ distil’’ human beings 
“‘above proof ”—go out of their way in search of broad effects, and call 
into use exaggerated dialogues, full of ultra puns, rugged points, and 
broken English. Accordingly, it was objected to Mr. Jerrold’s ‘ Men of 
Character,” in a critical journal* distinguished for its laudatory tone to- 
wards him, and for its prominence in greeting with an almost indiscrimi- 
nate praise whatever came from his pen—that he had, in this instance, in- 
dulged in a series of improbabilities, which, by their vagueness of plot and 
extravagance of character, must be pronounced neither good for the book- 
shelf nor for the stage—farcical stories that could never become farces. 
“This is, indeed, a provoking book. With a sincere desire to speak 
favourably of a work from the pen of the author of ‘ Nell Gwynne’—and 
although there are a few happy paragraphs, and not a few shrewd, fanciful, 
and witty observations, there is such a constancy in extravagance, such a 
laboured struggling after tinsel effect, and so bitter a spleen against 
theatres, managers, and actors, that we cannot but express ourselves as 
mortified at the work generally, and piqued at finding a man wasting his 
eloquence against the cause of his own bread and butter.” The same 
reviewer calls the “Job Pippins” story a Bedlamite Arabian Night's 
Entertainment, without the Arabian, and without the entertainment. We 
are conscious, moreover, of the same objection to stories of this class, 
@ priori, as holds good against Plays on the Passions, Shadwell’s cata- 
logued prefixture of his dramatis persona, and other similar examples 
of a foregone conclusion. The objection is, that Job Pippins will be a 
puppet made to order as the Man who Couldn’t Help it—that Isaac 
Cheek will be too literally, and in a Tussaud sense, a Man of Wax— 
and that Matthew Clear is a Man who Sees his Way exclusively from 
the story-teller’s preconceived point of view, and must never vary & 
twinkling of the eye or the breadth of an eyelash from his predestined 
pathway. Archdeacon Hare once wrote some judicious remarks to the 
purpose on the old dramatists’ practice of prefixing to their comedies an 
elaborate catalogue, or analysis, of the characters—as Ben Jonson did, for 
instance, in “ Every Man out of his Humour,” Shadwell in the ‘* Squire 
of Alsatia,” and Wycherley, Congreve, and others in some of their contri 
butions to the stage. In logic, indeed, it is allowed, the enunciation 





* The Atheneum. 
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rightly precedes the proof. But the workings of fiction are more subtle 
and complicated and indirect : nor are our feelings so readily touched by 
what a man intends to say or to do orto be, as by what he says and does 
and is without intending tt. Thus we involuntarily recognise the hollow. 
noss of all that man does, when cut off from that spring of life, which, 
though in him, is not of him. The same thoughtful critic® argues, inore- 
over, that to the author himedlf “ it must needs be hurtful, when he sets 
to work with a definite purpose of exhibiting such and such qualities, m- 
stead of living, concrete men”—since it leads him to consider, not how 
such « man would speak and act, but how on every oecasion he may dis 
play his besetting humour; which yet in real life he would mostly con- 
coal, and which would scarcely vent itself, except under some special ex- 
citement, when he was thrown off his balance, and made forgetful of self 
restramt. The application of this doctrine to “ Men of Character’ is ob- 
vious enough. 

Incomparably superior is “Vunch’s Complete Letter Writer.” Here 
we have Mr, Jerrold producing a far greater effect without a twentieth 
part of the effort, He discourses piquant philosophy from hie arm-chair 
at his ease, naturally, vivaciously, con amore. But of all his works 
the most successful we take to be “Mra. Candle’s Curtain Lectures.” 
The way in which these lectures took with the town, might well excite 
apprehension and protests here and there, All the World and his Wife 
read them; and the Wife might be excused for feeling sore. Her im- 
munities were imperiled. But it was not only the galled jade that 
winced, Others, whose withers wore unwrong, remonstrated. The whole 
—_ of such a book was protested against, in her sex’s behalf, by the 
author of “ Two Old Men's Tales,” not without justice in her one-sided 
(Mr, Caudle’s being the other-sided) view of the question. “ ‘We hons 
are no painters,’ may be said by women ;” thus wrote Mrs. Marsh in an 
early chapter of “ Emilia Wyndham :”——“the best of them are most 
often not painters. Itis no very diffiewlt matter to draw a Mrs, Caudle, 
and publish her ina popular journal; and with such success, that she 
shall become a byword in families, and serve as an additional reason for 
that rudeness and incivility, that negligent contempt, with which too 
many Englishmen still think it their prerogative, as men and true-born 
Britons, to treat their wives.” + The best things are liable to abuse; and 
one cannot but fear that a mean advantage may have been taken by some 
of these true-born Britons, of the practical inodanny im this respect of the 
Caudle confessions, But however that may be, there was truth to nature 
in the matter and the manner of Job Caudle's narrative. On the mere 
¢loseness to truth of his “ plain statement” was founded its success as a 
hit, a very ge hit. eneted husbands could not see that it was 
a bit overdone; others, more happily mated, more equally matched, 
could seo on the face of it, in defect of any personal expericnce on thew 
own part, a self-asserting, self-evident verisimilitude ; and bachelors of 
every age and degree had an intuitive conviction that the thing was 
nature itself, and that had a short-hand writer been behind the curtain 
he could not have reproduced the curtain lecture with a more literal 
fidelity. 


* Guesses at Truth. Second Series. + Emilia Wyndham, ch. iv. 
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When Mr. Addison, in the character of The Tatler, became possessed 
oo ges’ ring, thereby attaining the great secret of making himself 
isible, and by that means conveying himself where he pleased, one 
the first uses he made of this privilege appears to have been the right 
admission after dark into sleeping apartments variously tenanted. F 
he informs us of what he observed in the bedroom of a slatternly beaut 
Next, in that of a male coquet. The third on the list is thus 
“J had no sooner got into another bed-chamber, but I heard very harsh 
words uttered in a smooth, uniform tone. I was amazed to hear so great 
a volubility in reproach, and thought it too coherent to be spoken by one 
asleep ; but upon looking nearer, I saw the head-dress of the who 
spoke, which showed ber to be a female with a man lying by her side 
broad-awake, and as quiet asalamb. I could not but ire his ex- 
emplary patience, and discovered by his whole behaviour that he was 
then lying under the —- of a curtain lecture.”* The Tatler tells 
us that he was entertained in many other places with this kind of noc- 
turnal eloquence. So that the Curtain Lecture was one of the esta- 
blished institutions of this free country a century and a half ago. When 
indeed was it not so? If we may a on the authority ( ibly ques- 
tionable) of Mr. Thackeray,f Rowena Lerself in the twelfth century, was 
in great force a¢ 1 curtain lecturer, insomuch that under these nightly in- 
flictions Sir Wilfrid of Ivamhoe grew thin, and pined away as much as 
if he had been in a fever under the scorching sun of Ascalon. The eus- 
tom, then, is time-honoured. But might it not be that sort of custom 
which, to those who have to listen to the lecture, seems more honoured 
in the breach than the observance? And might not a breach be 
effected by a history at once so vero and so ben trovato as that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Caudle? The author of that history evidently thought there 
might, and gallantly (or if you prefer it, weaned tear y) did his endeavour 
in the cause, reasonably confident of being backed by a forlorn hope, 
ready to scale the breach when made. Accordingly, he gave the world the 
cream of those lectures which it took thirty years for Mrs. Caudle to de- 
liver, as she dilated, in her edition of the Noctes, upon the joys, griefs, 
duties, and vicissitudes comprised within that “ seemingly small circle— 
the wedding ring. We say seemingly small, for the thing as viewed by 
the vulgar, naked eye is a tiny hoop made for the third feminine finger. 
Alack! like the ring of Saturn, for good or evil it circles a whole world 5 
or, to take a less gigantic figure, it compasses a vast region: it may be 
Arabia Felix, and it may be Arabia Petrwa.”{ This is one of those epi- 
grammatic reflections which are to be found m such profusion through- 
out the author’s writings, and are so peculiarly his own—in the turn of 
thought, of temper, rm of phrase, so idiosyncratically his own. 
Sentences of a like character might be cited in abundance from nearly 
all his works—from his early dramas, his riper comedies, his character 
stories, essays, literary and dramatic eriticisms, paragraphs in Punch, 
and leading articles in this or that weekly newspaper. There is a com- 
pe about these smart sentences that gives them, even in their 
ragmentary form as mere quotations, the sense and the sound of ready~ 


a 29,8 








* The Tatler. No. 243. t Rebecca and Rowena. 
t Introduction to Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 
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made apophthegms. Few writers suffer so little as Douglas Jerrold by 
being seen in quotations. In fact, he not unfrequently appears to more 
advantage in this mutilated form than when studied as a whole: one is 
apt to become fatigued by such a sustained crackle of fireworks, such a 
recurring series of witty sayings, such a prolonged succession of retort 
and repartee. The comedies he wrote in his prime are richer and racier 
in this quality than the dramas he dashed off in his youth; but even in 
these dramas the most note-worthy point is the same scintillating, epi- 

mmatic character in dialogue and diction. Gnatbrain is pleading 
for Susan with that surly old curmudgeon Doggruss, and finally in- 
sinuates something about his conscience : 


Dog. Conscience !—phoo! my conscience sleeps well enough. 

Guat. Sleeps! don’t wake it—it might alarm you. 

Dog. One word with you; no more of your eT go about like a surly 
bull, and you a gadfly buzzing around me. From this moment, throw off the 
part of counsellor. 

Guat. But, don’t you see——? 

Dog. Don’t you see these trees growing about us ? 

Gnat. Very well. 

Dog. If a cudgel were cut from them for every knave who busies himself in 
the business of others—don’t you think it would mightily open the prospect ? 

Gnat. Perhaps it might. And don’t you think, that if every hard-hearted, 
selfish rascal that destroys the happiness of others were strung up to the boughs 
before they were cut for cudgels, it would, instead of opening the prospect, 
mightily darken it ?* 


Later in the play the same couple again come into collision, this time 
about Susan’s husband, now before a court-martial. Poor William !” 
sighs the good-natured Gnatbrain ; whereupon Doggrass snaps him up 
incontinently : 


Dog. Poor William! Ay, if pity would save him, -his neck would be insured. 
Didn’t he attempt to kill his captam ? 

Gnat. True ; he deserves hanging for that. You would have doubtless gone 
a different way to work. William cut down his officer in defence of his wife— 
now you, like a good, prudent man,—would have thrust your hands into your 
pockets, and looked on. 

Dog. None of your nettles, sirrah. William !—hanging is too good for him. 

Gnat. You know pest who hanging is good for ;—but I know this,—that if 
all the rascals who, under the semblance of a smug respectability, sow the 
world with dissensions and deceit, were fitted with a halter, rope would double 
its price, and the executioner set up his carriage. 

og. Have you any meaning in this? 

Gnat. No—none: you can couple my meaning with your honesty 

Dog. When will your tongue change its pertness ? 

Gnat. When your heart changes its colour. 
_ Dog. My heart! I’ve nothing to reproach myself with. I feel strong 
im---—- 

Gnat. Yes, you must be strong; there’s no doubting that ;—else, you’d never 
be able to carry that lump of marble in your bosom.—That’s a load would try 
the strength of a porter.} 


In the same strain is Gnatbrain’s comment on Jacob Twig’s physi- 


ognomy : 











* Black-ey’d Susan ; or, All in the Downs. Act I. Sc. 1. 
¢ Ibid. Act LI. Se. 1. 
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Gnat. Jacob, I never look upon your little carcase, but it reminds me of a 
pocket edition of the Newgate Calendar—a neat Old Bailey duodecimo! You 
are a most villanous-looking rascal—an epitome of noted highwaymen. 

Jacob. What ! 

Gnat. True as the light. You have a most Tyburn-like physiognomy !— 
There’s Turpin in the curl of your upper lip—Jack Sheppard in the under one— 
your nose is Jerry Abishaw himself—-Duval and Barrington are in your eyes— 
and as for your chin, why Sixteen-string Jack lives again in it.* 


Or take Toby Heywood’s description of Bullfrog, in the “ Rent Day :” 


Tol. The most jovial of brokers and appraisers. He levies a distress as 
though he brought a card of invitation; giggles himself into possession ; makes 
out the inventory with a chuckle ; and carts off tables and chairs to “ Begone 
dull care,” or, “ How merrily we live who shepherds be !” 

Crumbs. True ; in these matters he has a coolness. 

Toby. Coolness! he’d eat oysters while his neighbour's house was in flames, 
—always provided that his own was insured. Coolness! he’s a piece of marble, 
carved into a broad grin.t 

Or the Merry Monarch’s estimate of Glorious John’s dedications : 

Charles. What is acted here to-day ? 

Haynes. Something of Dryden’s, your majesty ; as full of heroics, as its dedi- 
cation is full of 

Charles. Lies. Poor John! he soars and flatters with equal genius. Such 
poets are like the snake in the Indian mythology; they not only fly but 
creep.t 

These are from our author’s earlier and slighter works ; but they smack 
of the *‘ same tap” as those five-act comedies which in after days exer- 
cised the powers of the Farrens and Stricklands, the Glovers and 
Humbys, the Keeleys and Websters, of the Haymarket and Covent 
Garden. Of these Lass and later works we may say what a leading 
French critic has said of a fellow-countryman’s dramatic Proverbes: 
that they are defective in the art and practice of construction, the plot 
being often a failure as regards ingenuity of design and a graduall 
accumulating interest; but that in his characters and dialogue the 
author is indeed an “approved good master’—smartness of repartee 
being peculiarly his forte: “ie dialogue fourmille de choses fines, de 
traits qui entrent comme des aiguilles.” Hardly a scene throughout 
“‘ Bubbles of a Day,” or the grave and gay fluctuations of ‘‘ Time Works 
Wonders,” or the mixed modes of “ Retired from Business,” or the 
active and passive voices of the ‘“Catspaw,” or the crosses and con- 
trarieties of .“« Saint Cupid,” but supplies proof positive, and superlative, 
of the dramatist’s facility and felicity in this line of things. But as act- 
ing plays their fortune has been, on the whole, untoward, and no doubt 
disappointed him in a high degree. In effect, and for the playgoer, 
they are now shelved ; but on shelves whence the reader will often take 
them down, to enjoy in the closet what the stage has perhaps too will- 
ingly let die. Meanwhile the shorter pieces, some of them, flourish still, 
and bid fair to flourish long ; for there is safety in predicting an extended 
lease of popularity to “ Black-ey’d Susan,” the “‘ Rent Day,” and the 
* Prisoner of War.” 








* Black-ey’d Susan; or, All in the Downs. Act I. Sc. 4, 
¢t The Rent Day. Act I. Se. 1. 
t Nell Gwynne; or, the Prologue. Act I. Sc. 3. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


XVII. 


The Scottish Press continued—James Watson—De Foe again—Strange Privi- 
leges—The first Foreign News—The Caledonian Mercury—The first Literary 
News—William Rolland—Thomas Ruddiman—The Provincial Papers—Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen, and Dunnfries. 


AssociaATED in the first instance with the Edinburgh Gazette, and 
afterwards with the Edinburgh Courant, was one of those energetic and 
persevering spirits whom we have so often been called upon to admire in 
this history, steadily bearing losses and persecutions, shrinking from no 
danger, appalled by no difficulties—now assisted by a few time-servers, 
now deserted and alone, but always intent upon the one purpose—James 
Watson, the printer, of Edinburgh. This, m many respects, extraordi- 
nary man, who has left behind him a curious, and now rare, history of 
printing, with specimens of the types in use in his office, was a native of 
Aberdeen, and the son of a merchant. In 1695, he set up a printing- 
office in Edinburgh, but, not being able to get a license from the privy 
council, he worked without it, and suffered several prosecutions in conse- 
oe In 1699 he began the Edinburgh Gazette, but only published 
orty-one numbers, when he transferred the property, in July, to John 
Reid. Six years afterwards, in February, 1705, he established the Ldin- 
burgh Courant, but only printed fifty-five numbers, when he relinquished 
it into the hands of Andrew Anderson, and, in September, started the 
Scots Courant, which he continued to print till 1718. This was the 
first thrice-a-week paper published in Scotland ; its price was only one 
penny, but it exhibits a marked improvement both in its contents and ats 
typography. In 1711, Watson, in conjunction with Mr. Frebairn,* got 
a patent from the queen, and henceforth printed “according to law,” 
a ee molestation, dying in easy circumstances, September 24th, 
1722. 

Some of the materials which are left us of this early history of the 
Scottish press—scattered and disarranged by the devastating hand, or the 
keystones, perhaps, hidden in the dust, of Time—do not seem to fit when 
put together. Thus, while we find Donaldson memorialising the lords 
of the council, certainly in the characters of proprietor and compiler of 
the Gazette, and Boig in the same relations to the Courant, we know for 
certain that Watson at the same periods respectively was printer and 
compiler of both those papers, and he makes the one over to Reid and 
the other to Anderson, without our hearing again of either Donaldson or 
Boig, until 1710, when we find the town council authorising De Foe to 


print the Courant “in the place of the deceased, Adam Bog.” “Yet,” 





* Watson’s History of Printing. + Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary. 
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says Mr. Chalmers, who has himself noticed this latter di ney— 

“ yet was this paper certainly printed by John Reid, junior, in 1709 and 

ie after the 1st of February”* (the date of the entry m favour of De 
oe). 

To reconcile the first of the conflicting statements, we can only sup- 

that Watson, being out of favour and unable to procure a patent, 
got Donaldson in the one case and Boig in the other to apply for the ex- 
clusive right of printing news. The mystery of the Courant, which 
Chalmers notices, but fails to clear up, is not so easily accounted for. 

Be this as it may, on February Ist, 1710, the town council of Edin- 
burgh gave authority to Daniel De Foe “to print the Edinburgh 
Courant,” and prohibited any other person from printing news under the 
same title. De Foe, however, only carried it on till September 2nd, 
when he started the Examiner, a weekly paper, containing a summary 
of foreign and political events. The first two numbers were printed 
Watson, but the paper was then transferred to London, although Watson 
still continued to reprint it at Edinburgh until 1715, when it dro 

In October, 1708, John Reid started tlie Edinburgh Flying Post, to 
appear three times a week; and, on August 17th, 1709, appeared the 
Scots Postman, “ printed for David Fearne by John Monceur.” This 
Fearne was an advocate, and possessed sufficient influence with the town 
council to obtain from them an injunction against any other persons 
printing news on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, the days on 
which his paper appeared. 

On the 27th of March, 1710, the Northern Tatler appeared, to be 
continued every Monday and Friday, and printed by John Reid, the great 
news-printer of Edinburgh, “for Samuel Colvill.” 

In 1714 the Hdinburgh Gazette and the Scots Postman were amalga- 
mated, and came out on one sheet with both titles; and on the 15th of 
December, 1718, a new and highly privileged paper, the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant, which is the only paper of the period still existing, 
and the oldest one now published in Scotland. It was the property of 
three partners, John Mossman, James M‘Ewen, and William Brown, and 
“sold at the shops of the saids James M‘Ewen and William Brown.” 
The privilege was granted “to James M‘Ewen, stationer, burgess,” of ex- 
clusively printing news in Edinburgh on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thurs- 
days, on condition that he should “give ane coppie of Ins print to the 
magistrates” prior to publication. ‘The prospectus of the journal justifies 
its appearance, by asserting that “hitherto our newspapers have either 
been very partial, lame, and defective, or otherwise stuffed with uncertain, 
ill-digested, false, or frivolous accounts.” ‘This paper was of an enlarged 
size, having three folio half-sheets, or six pages of double columns, at the 
price of three halfpence. It was the first Scottish journal that established 
a system of foreign correspondence, which is thus announced in the pro- 
spectus: “In order the accounts of foreign occurrences may be 
drawn, the author is furnished with the foreign papers, both in Dutch and 
French, and the original papers themselves may be seen at the Royal Ex- 
change Coffee-house, or some other coffee-house in Edinburgh.” Such an 
astonishing and novel arrangement, then, was this of getting the foreign 


—_- 


* Chalmers’s Life of Ruddiman, note, p. 120. 
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news from the original papers, that “the author” thought it necessary to 

exhibit the papers to make the public believe in it! The result is to be, 

_Athat “we shall have at Edinburgh foreign accounts a post sooner than 
otherwise they could come by the London papers.” 

Amusing as may be the fuss with which this arrangement is heralded, 
we will repress the smile which it provokes in consideration of its having 
been a laudable endeavour on the part of the author to increase the utilit 
of the newspaper, and, remembering that it was the first effort of the bial, 
give to him that credit which is always due to enterprise, even when 
the changes which time and circumstances have made might lead us to 
slight the narrow and devious track of the pioneer. 

This paper (which is the only one of the period that survives) and its 
contemporaries were soon to be threatened by an insidious pretender in the 
Caledonian Mercury, which came out on the 28th of April, 1720, as the 
continuation of the Mercurius Caledonius, the first native Scottish news- 
paper. Now, as that journal had ceased to exist for sixty years—rather 
a protracted case of suspended animation—and had never lived above ten 
weeks, it must be confessed a bold stroke on the part of the projector of 
the new paper to profess to have resuscitated, after so long a period, a 
journal which might be reckoned to have come almost still-born into the 
world; but the founder, William Rolland, a lawyer, boldly brought it forth 
as a continuation of the Mercurius Caledonius, and to this day (for it still 
exists) it is, by some, stated to be the oldest paper in Scotland. It came 
out as “A Short Account of the Most Considerable Newes Foreign and 
Domestick, and of the Latest Bookes and Pamphlets imported from Abroad 
and printed here”—the latter feature being original in the composition of 
Scottish newspapers—“ printed for W. R. by William Adams, junior, and 
sold at the signe of the Printing Presse in the Parliament Close.” _ Its 
days of issue were the same as those of the Evening Courant—Monday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday—rather a singular arrangement, as the thrice-a- 
week papers generally appeared on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
and never on two consecutive days. Nearly four years after its founda- 
tion, and with its 590th number, on January 17th, 1724, Thomas Rud- 
diman, then under-keeper of the Advocates’ Library, was employed to 
_ it, his printing-office then being in Morocco’s Close, in the Lawn 

arket. On the death of Rolland, the proprietor, in March, 1729, it 
fell altogether into the hands of Thomas Ruddiman and his brother 
Walter, and was “sold at the shop of Alexander Symmers, bookseller, in 
the Parliament Square.” The size was at this time four small quarto 
pages, with two columns in each page, and fifty lines to the column, so 
that it contained in all only four hundred lines. In the year of the Re- 
bellion of the young Pretender, the government kept its eye upon the 
Caledonian Mercury, on account of the avowed Jacobite principles of its 
conductor; and the son of Ruddiman, who managed it for his father, 
having incautiously copied a guasi seditious article from an English journal, 
was arrested and committed to the Tolbooth in Edinburgh, and although 
the interest of the elder Ruddiman subsequently procured his discharge, 
he shortly afterwards died of a disease which he had contracted in tliat 

rison. The Caledonian Mercury continued to be the property of the 
uddiman family until May, 1772, when it was sold, together with the 
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printing-house and materials, by the trustees of Thomas Ruddiman’s 

ildren to John Robertson, a t pher, from whom it passed 
into the hands of the family of Mr. Allen, who is the present pro- 
prietor. 

Ruddiman was much more than a newspaper printer, or librarian ; he 
was a classical scholar and editor of classics; a grammarian and an anno- 
tator of grammar ; an historian and an historical controversialist ; and 
he has had his life written in nearly five hundred well-filled pages by 
George Chalmers. He was born on a farm on the shore of the Murray 
Firth, in the parish of Boyndie, within three miles of the shire town of 
Banff, and was educated at the parish school, the master of which, Geo 
Morrison, had the judgment to detect, and the sense to encourage, his 
peculiar leaning to the classics, and to Ovid in particular. In October, 
1690, at the age of sixteen, he left his father’s house clandestinely, with 
only a smuggled sovereign from his sister, to appear in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and claim one of the bursaries which are given annually to the 
best Latin scholars. The confidence of the lad was well founded, and 
the rustic, meanly clad and half dressed (for he had been robbed on the 
road by gipsies), carried away the richest prize, which enabled him to 
study Greek, physics, and metaphysics, during four terms. On the 20th 
June, 1694, he obtained the degree of master of arts. He then became 
tutor in a private family, and afterwards master of the school of Lawrence 
Kirk in the Mearns. In 1700 he removed to Edinburgh, and next year 
married a young woman of good family in the Orkneys. In 1703 he 
obtained the appointment of under-keeper of the Advocates’ Library, and 
in 1706 sought to increase the small income which he derived from that 
office by taking a few select scholars, and writing and revising for the 
booksellers, and in 1707 by holding auctions of books and literary 
property. It was not until 1715 that he commenced printing, and from 
that time he continued to feed the press which his brother and partner, 
Walter, worked. His productions were chiefly classical, including a 
Latin grammar, which rose to great favour, till 1724, when he began 
to print the Caledonian Mercury. Ruddiman died at Edinburgh, 
possessed of well-earned and carefully husbanded wealth, on the 19th 
January, 1757, in the eighty-third year of his age.* 

The next paper of any note that followed the Caledonian Mercury 
was the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, which was established in or about 
the year 1744, and is still in existence, as is also the Edinburgh Adver- 
tuser, started January 3rd, 1764. 

While these several papers flourished or failed in Edinburgh, the pro- 
vinces were following the example of the capital, and raising presses of 
their own. The first of these towns appears to have been Glasgow, 
which, on November 11th, 1715, issued the Glasgow Courant—a title 
afterwards changed to the West Country Intelligence. It contained 
twelve quarto pages, and appeared on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, at the price of three-halfpence, “ or a penny to regular customers.” 
A file of it is still to be seen in the Glasgow College Library. In 1729 
came out the Glasgow Journal, which has existed to the present day. 





* Chalmers’s Life of Ruddiman. London. 1794. 
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Aberdeen comes next to Glasgow, having produced the Aberdeen 
Journal and North British Magazine, im 1746. It was founded by 
James Chalmers, and still continues in his family ; and the first number 
has an historical interest as containing a report of the battle of Culleden, 
after which its publication seems to have been suspended for two years. 

About this period, also, the Dumfries Journal appeared ; but there 
appears still to have been but very little demand for newspapers in Scot- 
land, for it is believed that at the period of the rebellion of 1745 there 
were only, in the whole of Scotland, three newspapers, two of which were 
published in Edinburgh, and one in Glasgow. In 1782 the number had 
increased to eight ; in 1792 it was fourteen ; and in 1795, thirteen. 


XVIII. 


Irish Newspapers—The first Dublin Paper—George Falkener—The Provincial 
Press—W aterford—Belfast— The Freeman's Journal—Dr. Lucas—Saunders’s News 
Letter—The Government Press discomfited—The Organ of the Night: the 
Union Star—Number of Papers at the close of the Century. 


Iw searching for the earliest Irish newspaper, we turn over the mass of 
papers published in the seventeenth century without finding it. When 
England was issuing her broad-sheets in flights, and Scotland was be- 
ginning to interest itself in public events, Ireland was still. The “ War- 
ranted Tidings from Ireland” were all printed in London, and there may 
possibly have been no press m the country—certainly there was no news- 
paper—until the year 1700, when a full-blown daily paper came forth 
and buzzed the news through Dublin. This was called Pue’s Occur- 
rences, and continued for more than half a century. The second Dublin 
paper was not started until 1728, but that, too, was a daily publication. 
It was printed by Swift’s George Falkener, and named Falkener’s 
Journal ; but it was most carelessly printed and compiled. 

Dublin was for some time content with two newspapers; but the pro- 
vinces were evincing a desire for news, and, first of all, Waterford, which 
got a local organ in 1729, the Waterford Flying Post, ‘‘ containing the 
most material news both foreign and domestick.” This paper, printed 
on a sheet of writing-paper and embellished with the royal and city arms, 
came out twice a week, and the price was a halfpenny,* or one shilling 
per quarter. 

Apparently, next to Waterford comes Belfast, in which city appeared 
the Belfast News Letter (a paper still in existence), in 1737. 

These are all the traces of a newspaper press which we can find in 
ggg Ireland during the first half of the century. Let us return to 

ublin. 

In 1763 there bounded into public favour a newspaper, nurtured by a 
committee of United Irishmen, and named the Freeman's Journal. This 
new and popular Dublin paper was put under the management of Dr. 
Lucas, who, by his talent and energy, won for it the highest position 
from the very first, and got such men as Grattan, Flood, Burgh, and 





* It will be remembered that the Newspaper Stamp Act of 1712 did not extend 
to Ireland. 
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Yelverton for his coadjutors. Its influence increased when its editor was 
returned to parliament as one of the representatives of the city of Dublin, 
but it waned on his death in 1774, falling behind Saunders’s News Letter, 
which had been started about the same time, and now took the lead. 

The Dublin Gazette seems up to this time to have been less of an 
official organ than the London Gazette, for we find an order of council, 
dated March 18th, 1776, prohibiting its publishing any news not gua- 
ranteed by government. 

The government, recognising the power of the press, and finding that 
it was all exerted against itself in Ireland, used every means to induce 
and encourage the establishment of an organ in Dublin—but in vain, 
No printer would run the risk to his windows, if not to his life, of printin 
a newspaper on the government side, so, in 1780, a press and types, | 
a staff of English editors, printers, and compositors, were sent out, and @ 
paper started with the title of the Volunteer Evening Post, professing to 
advocate the popular side. At last it was found wavering—the secret 
oozed out, and an Irish mob was up. The editor fled for his life and got 
away, but the printer, less fortunate, fell into the hands of the populace, 
and was carried to the Tenter-fields and tarred and feathered. The paper 
broke down, and the press, types, and materials were advertised for a ; 
but no one would have anything to do with the obnoxious Saxon thin 
and, after three years, printers, plant and all, were fetched back to 
England. 

It may well be supposed that during the agitation of the Union in 
1797-98, the press was roused to stormy action. Sedition was uttered, 
treason called patriotism, and murder hidden under the name of political 
justice. The most violent, perhaps, of the papers of the time was the 
Union Star, which advocated assassination as a means of putting down 
opposition, and in one particular case headed an article attacking an in- 
dividual with the motto: ‘ Perhaps some arm more lucky than the rest 
may reach his heart and free the world from bondage.” 

This paper was secretly printed and posted up on the walls in the 
night, and all the efforts of the authorities were for the time unable to 
suppress it. A reward of seven hundred pounds was offered for the 
printer, but the secret was faithfully preserved, and the very placards 


offering the reward were covered over in the night with this dark organ . 


of blood and murder. 

The number of papers published throughout Ireland had increased far 
more rapidly than in Scotland. In 1782 there were only 8, but in 1790 
there were 27, and in 1795 there were 35. 
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EUTRAPELIA : 


AN OMNIUMGATHERUM LITERARIUM, CHIEFLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
BARROW ON ‘WIT.’ 


VIII. 
THE “PAT ALLUSION.” 


§ 4. 


Sometimes it [Eutrapelia] lieth in pat allusion to a known story.—Barrow: 
Sermon XIV. 


Tue writings of Thomas Carlyle are liberally interspersed with pat 
allusions, of a significant and highly diversified sort. Sometimes the 
“known story” thus alluded to, is of the homeliest ; as where the Editor 
of “ Sartor Resartus” ironically remarks, of Geology and Geognosy, that 
what with the labours of our Werners and Huttons, what with the ardent 

nius of their disciples, it has come about that now, to many a Royal 

ociety, the Creation of a World is little more mysterious than the cook- 
ing of a Dumpling—“ concerning which last, indeed, there have been 
minds to whom the question, How the Apples were got in, presented 
difficulties.”* One such anxious inquirer, at least,—a crowned head too 
—have all men read of, in the free-and-easy rhymes and pungent 
personalities of Peter Pindar. Sometimes again the ‘known story” is of 
sacred character; as where comment is made on certain admirers of 
Burns who have felt scandalised at his ever resolving to gauge, and who 
‘would have had him lie at the pool, till the spirit of Patronage stirred 
the waters, that so, with one friendly plunge, all his sorrows might be 
healed.” | Sometimes the allusion is to a nursery-tale ; as where we read 
of Voltaire that having secured that stronghold, Public Opinion, with 
great art he maintained it, “ though ever and anon sallying out from it, 
ar beyond the permitted limits. But he has his coat of darkness, and 
his shoes of swiftness, like that other Killer of Giants.’’{ Sometimes it 
is to a fact in history; as where, of the same Voltaire we read, that 
“even in the height of his glory he has a strange sensitiveness to the 
judgment of the world: could he have contrived a Dionysius’ ear, in the 
Rue Traversiére, we should have found him watching at it, night and 
day.”§ Or where the author’s favourite doctrine respecting Self-Con- 
sciousness is propounded, with the avowal of his “not wondering that 
Society should feel itself, and in all ways complain of aches and twinges, 
for it has suffered enough. Napoleon was but a Job’s-comforter, when 
he told his wounded Staff-officer, twice unhorsed by cannov-balls, and 
with half his limbs blown to pieces, ‘ Vous vous écoutez trop !’” || And 
sometimes the allusion is to a bit of mythology, or apocryphal hagiology, 
of the kind following : “ Consider it well, Metaphysics is the attempt of 





* Sartor Resartus, Book I. ch. i. + Carlyle’s Critical Essays: “ Burns.” 
tglbid. “ Voltaire.” § Ibid. 


| Ibid. “ Characteristics.” 
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the mind to rise above the mind; to environ, and shut in, or as we say 
comprehend the mind. Hopeless struggle, for wisest as for the foolishest ! 
What strength of sinew, or athletic skill, will enable the stoutest athlete 
to fold his own body in his arms, and, by lifting, lift up Aimse/f? The 
Irish Saint swam the Channel ‘carrying his head in his teeth ;’ but the 
feat has never been imitated.”* 


Hardly a division or subdivision of Barrow’s eutrapelia but may find 
matter to the purpose in the writings, prose and verse, of Thomas Hood. 
His management of the pat allusion, Ais selection of some known story, 
it were a misdemeanour to overlook. When Tibbie Campbell, the 





* Carlyle’s Critical Essays: “Characteristics.” 

Another example or two from so original an author will not be taken amiss, at 
least by those who have no insuperable objections either to Carlyle or to foot- 
notes. 

Of the Old School of German Poetry, as attacked without mercy or intermis- 
sion by the New, we are told, that it “was at length displaced and hunted out 
of being; or, like Partridge the Astrologer, reduced to a life which could be proved 
to be no life.” 

Again: “Pity that a nation [Herr Sauerteig loquitur, 1843] cannot reform 
itself as the English are now trying to do, by what their newspapers call ‘ tre- 
mendous cheers!’ Alas, it cannot be done. Reform is not joyous but grievous. 
- . - « The serpent sheds not his old skin without rusty disconsolateness; he is 
not happy but miserable! In the Water-cure itself, do you not sit steeped for 
months; washed to the heart in elemental drenchings ; and, like Job, are made to 
curse your day ? Reforming of a nation is a terrible business! Thus too, Medea, 
when she made men young again, was wont (du Himmel!) to hew them in pieces 
with meat-axes ; cast them into caldrons, and boil them for a length of time.” 

An Origioval Man in the act of building his life together is “ a guess and pro- 
blem as yet, not to others only but to himself. Hence such criticism by the 
bystanders ; loud no-knowledge ; loud misknowledge! It is like the opening of 
the Fisherman’s Casket in the Arabian Tale, this beginning and growing up of a 
life; vague smoke wavering hither and thither; some features of a Genie looming 
through; of the ultimate shape of which no fisherman or man can judge.” 

In another mood: “If a Dr. Kitchener boast that his system is in high order, 
Dietetic Philosophy may indeed take credit; but ‘we we have the doctrine of 
Self-Consciousness again] the true Peptician was that Countryman who answered 
that, ‘for his part, he had no system.’ ” 

The first use of riches, our author elsewhere observes, is, especially for the man 
born rich, to teach him faith in them—till he becomes not a man but (alluding to 
that pet phrase in the Thurtell and Weare business) “a gigman,—one who 
‘always kept a gig,’ two-wheeled or four-wheeled. Consider too what this same 
gigmanhood issues in; consider that first and most stupendous of gigmen, 
Phaeton, the son of Sol, who drove the brightest of all conceivable gigs, yet with 
the sorrowfullest result. Alas, Phaeton was his father’s heir; born to attain the 
highest fortune without earning it: he had dui/t no sun-chariot (could not build 
the simplest wheelbarrow), but could and would insist on driving one; and so 
broke his own stiff neck, sent gig and horses spinning through infinite space, and 
set the universe on fire!” 

In a fling at the Game Laws occurs the question: “ But if a Rome was once 
saved by geese, need we wonder that an England is lost by partridges? We are 
sons of Eve, who bartered Paradise for an apple.” 

And in a comparison of the conversational powers of our Johnson and of 
France’s contemporary Diderot : “ Had we the stronger man, then? Be it rather, 
as in that Duel of Ceur-de-Lion with the light, nimble, yet also invincible 
Saladin, that each nation had the strength which most befitted it.” 

Said we not at starting that there was diversity in the known stories to which 
Mr. Carlyle’s pat allusions are made ? and do not our quotations prove it a true 
saying, as far as they go? 
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the shock breaks the of her trunk on the roof: “ The box imme- 

pitched off and burst open, and scattered such a quantity of 
miscellaneous articles, that, like the fisherman in the Arabian Nights, 
when the genie emerged from the chest, everybody wondered how such 
a bulk could have been contained in such a box. And as, in the same 
story, there came in the first place ‘a very thick smoke which formed a 


great mist,’ so out of the Scotchwoman’s trunk there ascended a dense 
cloud of dust, which a to have escaped from a large bag or poke 
of oatmeal, &c.”* e have already had this “known story” in the 
excerpts from Mr. Carlyle—but the distinct use made of it by the two 
writers is not a distinction without a difference. 

That unique performance, the golden legend of Miss Kilmansegg and 
her Precious Leg, overflows with illustrations of the kind now under 
review. That young lady’s nativity is accompanied with signs and 
omens “more than at Owen Glendower’s birth.” Her birthday cele- 
bration is “on a scale as vast as that huge repast, with its loads and 
cargoes of drink and botargoes, at the Birth of the Babe in Rabelais.” 


Hundreds of men were turn’d into beasts, 
Like the guests at Circe’s horrible feasts, 
By the magic of ale and cider. 


She is fed from a golden boat, with a golden spoon— 


And, although the tale seems fabulous, 
*Tis said her tops and bottoms were gilt, 
Like the oats in that Stable-yard Palace built 

For the horse of Heliogabalus.t 


Of her immediate kinsfolk we are told that 


money had stuck to the race through life 
(As it did to the bushel when cash so rife 
Posed Ali Baba’s brother's wife). 


At the “ christening,” again, 


Gold! still gold! it rain’d on the nurse 
Who, unlike Danaé, was none the worse; 
There was nothing but guineas glistening. 


Then, as Miss grows up, as for her flatterers, toadies, et hoc genus omne, 
why, 
, They praised her falls, as well as her walk, 
Flatterers made cream cheese of chalk, 
They praised—how they praised her very small talk, 
As if it fell from a Solon ; 
Or the girl who at each pretty phrase let drop 
A ruby comma, or pearl full-stop, 
Or an emerald semi-colon. 


She is presented in due time with “a very rich bay named Banker” — 








* Tylney Hall, c. xv. 
+ A false quantity, by-the-by, or else a faulty rhyme: choose your horn. 
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And then when Banker obtain’d a 
To see how he arch’d his neck at that ! 
He snorted with pride and pleasure ! 
Like the steed in the fable so lofty and grand, 
Who gave the poor Ass to understand 
That Ae didn’t carry a bag of sand, 
But a burden of golden treasure. 


Banker runs away with her, however; and with the running away the 
pat allusions too come fast and furious : 


——Away! away! she could ride a dead heat 

With the dead who ride so fast and fleet 
In the Ballad of Leonora! 

Away she gallops !—it’s awful work ! 

It’s faster than in’s ride to York 
On Bess, that noble clipper ! 

She has circled the Ring !—she crosses the Park ! 

Mazeppa, although he was stripped so stark, 
Mazeppa couldn’t outstrip her! 


From the park she is whirled onwards into stony streets : 


Sick with horror she shuts her eyes, 
But the very stones seem uttering cries, 

As they did to that Persian daughter, 
When she climbed up the steep vociferous hill 
Her little silver flagon to fill 

With the magical Golden Water ! 


The accident results in the Golden Leg, whereby hangs (or whereon de- 
pends) the tale. What a sensation is caused by the sound of that foot 
coming up-stairs to an evening party, among heiress-hunters and mar- 
riageable gold-worshippers all and sundry |— 


When slow, and heavy, and dead as a dump, 
They heard a foot begin to stump, 

Thump! ens 

Lump! thump! 
Like the spectre in Don Giovanni / 


(Or—to take from another stanza a pat allusion to another known 
story— 
Hark! as slow as the strokes of a pump, 
Lump! thump ! 
Thump! lump! 
As the Giant of Castle Otranto might stump 
To a lower room from an upper.) 


And, once more, when on her way to church to be married, we see her 
wearing a wreath “ of most wonderful splendour—diamonds, and pearls, 
so rich in device, that, according to calculation nice, her head was worth as 
royal a price as the head of the Young Pretender ;” as she stumps along, 


Led by the Count, with his sloe-black eyes 

Bright with triumph, and some surprise, 

Like Anson on making sure of his prize 
The famous Mexican Galleon /* 


* “ Miss Kilmansegg ™~ ——e Leg,” passim, 
F 
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This is a selection only, from a single poem of Thomas Hood’s: what 
then would a collection be of all the pat allusions ? 

Yet must a few examples be added, by the reader’s leave, from other of 
so “rich and rare” an author’s miscellanies. Thus—describing the 
vanished joys of schoolboy life, this item occurs in the catalogue : 

My #ite—how fast and far it flew ! 
hilst I, a sort of Franklin, drew 
My pleasure from the sky /* 
A sleeper oppressed by a Night-Mare, of a thorough-bred sort, records 


iW 
With many a bound she caper’d round and round him like a dance, 
He fear’d indeed some wild caress would end the fearful trance, 
And felt himself, and saw himself—the phantasy was horrid! — 
Like old Redgauntlet, with a shoe imprinted on his forehead !F 


Etchers are cautioned, in that admirably ingenious play upon words 
which comprises the entire rationale of the Etching art, to keep their plate 
out of the reach of servants, lest the footman change it, or the butler 
clean it— 

Nay, the Housemaid, perchance, in her passion to scrub, 


May suppose the dull metal in want of a rub, 
Like the Shield which Swift’s readers remember. 


Even the known story of Lady Sale gets punningly if not over patly 
alluded to in the last stanza: | 


Thus your Etching complete, it remains but to hint, 


That with certain assistance ae and print, 


Which the proper Mechanic settle, 
You may charm all your friends—without any sad tale 
Of such perils and ills as beset Lady Sale— 

With a fine India Proof of your Metal.t 


In a certain episode about a deaf Welshman who came to a surgeon for 
advice, we are told that 


—— the Aurist only took a mug, 

And poured in his ear some acoustical drug, 
That instead of curing deafen’d him rather, 
As Hamlet’s uncle served Hamlet’s father ! § 


And, once more, the following grotesque allusion is Hood’s Own, all over, 
—in the denunciation of Dame Eleanor’s scandal-mongering, mischief- 
making gossips : 

Women! the wretches! had soil’d and marr’d 

Whatever to womanly nature belongs ; 

For the marriage tie they had no regard, 

Nay, sped their mates to the sexton’s yard, 

(Like Madame Laffarge, who with poisonous pinches 

Kept cutting off her I by inches) || — 


this last bit being, like the whole of the poem whence it is taken, 
thoroughly characteristic of that strangely composite amalgam of the 





* “A Retrospective Review.” + The Desert-Born. — 
+ “Etching Moralised.” § A Tale of a Trumpet. | Ibid. 

















ludicrous and the serious, the ironical and the earnest—that conjunctive 
mood of warning and denouncing with punning and funning—which is 
almost peculiar to this true Thomas the * ee 


Pat was the allusion made by Charles Lamb when reproached for at- 
tending a certain wedding, to give away the bride, in his customary suit 
of sables. One of “the handsome Miss T——-+” told him this was a sole- 
cism. “She was pleased to say that she had never seen a gentleman be- 
fore me give away a bride, in black. Now black,” continues Elia, “ has 
been my ordinary apparel so long—indeed I take it to be the proper 
costume of an author—the stage sanctions it—that to have appeared in 
some lighter colour would have raised more mirth at my expense than 
the anomaly had created censure. But I could perceive that the bride’s 
mother, and some elderly ladies present (God bless them !), would have 
been well content, if I had come in any other colour than that. But I 
got over the omen by a lucky apologue, which I remembered out of 
Pilpay, or some Indian author, of all the birds being invited to the linnet’s 
wedding, at which, when all the rest came in their gayest feathers, the 
raven alone apologised for his cloak because ‘he had no other.’ This 
tolerably reconciled the elders.”* 


The novels of John Galt show a fond frequency of allusion to known 
stories of a familiar sort. Lawrie Todd describes himself walking with 
that pawky plague of his life, Bailie Waft, in procession to the ceremony 
of founding the city of Judiville, “hand-in-hand as lovingly as the two 
babes in the wood.” The Bailie gets fou, and Lawrie saves him from 
getting suffocated; “‘ but for all that he did not mend his manners; on 
the contrary, he was like the serpent that bit the countryman who warmed 
it to life in his bosom, and vexed me as much as ever.”"+ Again: when 
Lawrie suspects the ancient vestal, Miss Beeny, of designing to lure hjm 
into matrimony, “ Is it within possibility,” he exclaims, “ that I may be 
caught in the traps of yon Tabitha Bramble ? She'll find I’m not 
a Lismahago.”t The Babes in the Wood, the Serpent and the Rustic, 
and Humphrey Clinker, being pretty well known stories. 

Add a sample from Captain Marryat’s marine stores. When Lieute- 
nant Phillott draws the long bow at a venture, in emulation of that 
Mendez Pinto, or Munchausen of the “real salt” service, Captain 
Kearney, “ You'll excuse me, Mr. Phillott,” objects the latter, “but you 


sometimes tell strange stories. I do not mind it myself, but the example is | 


not good to my young relation here, Mr. Simple.” ‘“ Captain Kearney,” 
replies the first lieutenant, laughing immoderately (and alluding patly), 
*‘do you know what the pot cailed the kettle ?’’§ 

Next, a hurried dip into the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” For instance, two 
knightly visitors to the Thoulouse conjuror observe, among other appro- 
priate sights in his laboratory, that 

From the roof a huge crocodile hangs rather low, 


With a tail, such as that, which, we all of us know, 
Mr. Waterton managed to tie in a bow.|| 
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* Last Essays of Elia: “The Wedding.” + Lawrie Todd, part iv. ch, vii. 
¢ Ibid. part vii. ch. vi. § Peter Simple, vol. ii. ch. xii. 
| A Legend of Languedoc. 
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When ‘these visitors have seen all, and a little more than, they wanted, 
they dash homewards on horseback in furious mood, 


And the stones rattle under their hoofs as they ride, 
As if poor Thoulouse were as mad as Cheapside— 


alluding to the tolerably “known story” of John Gilpin, in whose in- 


stance 
The stones did rattle underneath 
As if Cheapside were mad. 


Sir Alured and Lady Denne are quoted by peasant and peer 


As the rarest examples of love ever known, 
Since the days of Le Chivaler @ Arbie and Joanne, 
Who in Bonnington chancel lie sculptured in stone." 


~ Let no man call Darby and Joan an unknown story, nor fail to recognise 
those old friends with a new French face. 

One random specimen must suffice from the wide-spread pleasantries 
of Washington Irving. Ready Money Jack is described by Geoffrey 
Crayon as one of the most loyal men in the country, without being able 
to reason about the matter. ‘He has that admirable quality for a 
tough arguer, also, that he never knows when he is beat. He oe half 
a dozen old maxims, which he advances on all occasions, and though his 
antagonist may overturn them never so often, yet he always brings them 
anew into the field. He is like the robber in Ariosto, who, though his 
head might be cut off half a hundred times, yet whipped it on his 
shoulder again in a twinkling, and returned as sound a man as ever to 
the charge.” 

When Charles Stuart’s creditors, the “‘roguish shopkeepers at Bruges,” 
are dunning him, clamorously and ex masse,—in Horace Smith’s novel, 
—the monarch pooh-poohs a courtier’s apprehension with ‘“ Tilleyvalley, 
man! the mountain and the mouse!” One pat allusion. But when one 
fellow noisier than the rest holds out, and persists in roaring, Charles 
exclaims: “ Have I no Walworth to mace this brawler on the sconce ?” 
—which makes a second. Anon the Marquis of Ormond appeases the 
entire corps of malcontents; and a third pat allusion occurs in the 
King’s question to him: “ Did you charm them with the wand of 
Prospero, that you have so soon allayed the storm?’’—followed by a 
fourth, of the same kind, in the Peer’s reply: “I visited them as Jove 
did Danaé; a little gold and a few fair promises sent them away 

contented.” f 

Mr. Lowell’s rhyming résumé of Dana's poetical enterprises and want 
of enterprise ends with a pat allusion : 


That he once was the Idle Man none will deplore, 
But I fear he will never be anything more ; 
The ocean of song heaves and glitters before him, 
The depth and the vastness and longing sweep o’er him, 
He knows every breaker and shoal on the chart, 
He has the Coast Pilot and so on by heart, 
Yet he spends his whole life, like the man in the fable, 
In learning to swim on his library-table.§ 





* A Lay of St. Romwold. + Bracebridge Hall: “A Village Politician.” 
} Brambletye House, ch. ix. § A Fable for Critics. 











Another American poet and satirist, Dr. Oliver Holmes, shall 
us with two characteristic illustrations: one from his onset at the 
transcendentalists, whose scorn he professes to court— 


O might these couplets their attention claim, 
That gain their author the Philistine’s name; 
(A stubborn race, that, spurning foreign law, 
Was much belaboured with an ass’s jaw !)*— 


the other from a general essay on dress, and a particular section on shirt- 
collars, of which twin duality one is so apt to be an unruly member: 


Choose for yourself: I know it cuts your ear; 
I know the points will sometimes interfere ; 

I know that often, like the filial John, 

Whom sleep surprised with half his drapery on, 
You show your features to the astonished town 
With one side standing and the other down.t 


Dr. Holmes gustfully affects allusions of this nursery-rhymes’ origin, 
sometimes taxing a little the rusty memory of his readers (as in this “ my 
son John” case), to know what he is alluding to. 

Theodore Hook, referring to the delegation of power to weak or vulgar 
minds as being at all times perilous and imprudent, describes the neces- 
sities of society, which invest the tax-gatherer or the toll-taker with 
personal authority, as great and flagrant evils, the obvious results of 
which are impertinence of manner, coarseness of language, and an un- 
qualified disposition to tyrannise—and then patly alludes to the known 
story of “an eminent brewer, now no more,” who, “ finding himself 
universally despised in all companies with which he mingled, his facts 
doubted, his arguments refuted, and his capacity questioned, enjoyed a 
pleasurable counterpoise for the miseries of his insignificance, in walking 
forth into the yard of his brewhouse, and kicking the pigs that were 
feeding on the grains. It was a triumph to his little mind to tyrannise 
over something that had breath and life.” t 

In another of his tales the same novelist describes how Lord Snowdon’s 
attempts at grandeur were always marred; “all his projects for self- 
exaltation were failures; and it generally happened with his lordship, as 
it did with the monkey in the fable, that when he jumped the highest he 
exposed himself the most.” § 

So again Rushton and Lydiard are reconciled to Jack Brag’s obtru- 
siveness, by the reflection that, after all, he may do good; the smallest 
wheel in a great piece of machinery has its work to perform to keep all 
the rest going; and the story itself is designed to show “ the wonderful 
utility of which the meanest and stupidest animal extant may prove; 
as vide the fable of the Lion, the Mouse, and the Meshes.”|| A fable 
that has been prodigiously in demand, first and last, in the service of 
eutrapelia. One other example, however, of its employment will here 
‘suffice—and from a wit and humorist whose ample funds we have not 
hitherto drawn upon, Mr. Douglas Jerrold. ‘ Don’t look so seorch- 





* Terpsichore. 
t The Widow, ch. vii. 
) Jack Brag, ch. i. 


t Urania: A Rhymed Lesson, 
§ The Marquess, ch. i, 
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ingly,” pleads little Cherub, when Mabellah finds herself in the Fleet 
rison—* mayhap I can serve you.” “ You!” disdainfully exclaims the 

captive beauty. “Perhaps,” rejoins Cherub—“ for all I am but the 

smallest of the prison vermin. Once, you know, there was a lion in a 

net, when there came by a little mouse.—Can’t I run for bail?”* sug- 

gests the mouse, as a nibble to begin with. 

Nor must our fast-narrowing space omit one example from the humours 
of Mr. Peacock, an approved good master of eutrapelia in nearly all its 
phases; who, discussing the obstacles that lie between love and matri- 
mony, remarks, in one of his sprightly fictions, that the arbitrary institu- 
tions of society have raised, at every step, so many complicated impedi- 
ments and barriers in the shape of settlements and ceremonies, parents 
and guardians, lawyers, Jew-brokers, and parsons, that many an ad- 
venturous knight, “ who, in order to obtain the conquest of the Hesperian 
fruit, is obliged to fight his way through all these monsters,” is either 
repulsed at the onset, or vanquished before the achievement of his 
enterprise. f 

Sir Bulwer Lytton’s manner of dealing with the pat allusion must also 
be glanced at. When Vincent sneeringly congratulates Pelham on his 
party winning the day, and therefore gaining the prizes, in politics, 
“Pray,” continues his baffled lordship, “among this windfall of the 
Hesperian fruit, what nice little apple will fall to your share?” ‘“ My 
good V incent,” answers the good-natured dandy, “don’t let us anticipate; 
if any such apple should come into my lap, let it not be that of discord 
between us.” ‘ Who talks of discord ?” inquires Lady Roseville, joining 
them. Whereupon Pelham replies, ‘‘ Lord Vincent fancies himself the 
celebrated fruit on which was written detur pulchriori, to be given to 
the fairest. Suffer me, therefore, to make him a present to your 
Jadyship.” t : 

Again. Let childhood have its way, Mr. Caxton advises, and as it 
began where genius begins, in inquisitiveness, it may find what genius 
finds. “‘ A certain Greek writer tells us of some man, who, in order to save 
his bees a troublesome flight to Hymettus, cut their wings, and placed 
before them the finest flowers he could select. The poor bees made no 
honey. Now, sir [to Mr. Squills], if I were to teach my boy, I should 
be cutting his wings, and giving him the flowers he should find himself. 
Let us leave Nature alone for the present, and Nature’s loving proxy, the 
watchful mother.”§ And as we listen to Austin Caxton, we see him 

int to his little heir sprawling on the grass, and plucking daisies on the 
awn; while the young mother’s voice rises merrily, laughing at the 
child’s glee. 

Here is another of Mr. Caxtcn’s maxims, with an Aladdin allusion in 
it: “ Master books,” he bids Pisistratus, ‘but do not let them master 
= Read to live, not live to read. One slave of the lamp is enough 
or a household: my servitude must not be a hereditary bondage.’ || 


And elsewhere, speaking of the diffusion of literary taste—insomuch that 
whereas the literary modus was once an oligarchy, it is now a republic—the 





* Doves in a Cage, Act I. Sc. II. + Nightmare Abbey, ch. ix. 
t Pelham, ch. Ixvii. § The Caxtons, ch. iv. 
) Ibid. part ii. ch. i. 
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same quaint, wise-hearted scholar goes on to say: “ Do you not see that 
with the cultivation of the masses has awakened the Literature of the 
affections? Every sentiment finds an expositor, every feeling an oracle. 
Like Epimenides, I have been sleeping in a cave; and, waking, I see 
those whom I left children are bearded men; and towns have sprung up 
in the landscapes which I left as solitary wastes.” * 

Next for one or two brief obligations to Mr. Thackeray, in this same 
crédit mobilier department. His allusions are of all sorts and sizes, ages 
and aptitudes, countries and climates. Sometimes to the tritest of fables 
—as in the stanza from “ Piscator and Piscatrix,” 


O lovi ir! as thus I 

Upon t at who lei ahireer. 

The little hand that ever plays 
Upon the lover’s shoulder ; 

In looking at your pretty shapes, 

A sort of envious wish escapes 

(Such as the Fox had for the Grapes) 
The Poet your beholder. 


Sometimes to an old-world story, sacred or profane,—as in lines on the 
havoc wrought by female influence on the hearts and homes of the Yankee 
Volunteers : 
Thus, always it was ruled, 
And when a woman smiled, 
The strong man was a child, 
The sage a noodle. 
Alcides was befool’d : 
And silly Samson shorn, 
Long, long, ere you were born, 
Poor Yankee Doodle !f 


Again: when C. Jeames de la Pluche, Esquire, finds himself in a fix be- 
tween his new love Lady Hangelina, and his old love Mary Hann, 
“There they stood together,” he writes,—“ them two young women. I 
don’t know which is the ansamest. I coodn help comparing them; and 
I coodn help comparing myself to a certing Hannimle I’ve read of, that 
found it difficklt to make a choice betwigst 2 Bundles of A.”§ 

That shrewd censor morum, Mr. Brown, treating (for his nephew’s 
profit) on the subject of Cheap Swells, incidentally remarks: “To be 
sure, since the days of friend Asop, Jackddws have been held up to 
ridicule for wearing the plumes of birds to whom Nature has affixed more 
gaudy tails; but as Folly is constantly reproducing itself, so must Satire, 
and our honest Mr. Punch has but to repeat to the men of our gene- 
ration the lessons taught by the good-natured Hunchback, his prede- 
cessor.” 

Of at, Pendennises at Fairoaks, and the company they kept, it is said, 
“If they were not the roses, they lived near the roses, as it were, and 
had a good deal of the odour of genteel life.” This is one of the author's 








* The Caxtons, part vii. ch. i. 
¢ Thackeray’s Ballads. (Lines written to an Album print.) 
Ibid. (The Yankee Volunteers.) 
The Diary of C. Jeames de la Pluche, Esq. 
Thackeray’s Miscellanies, vol. ii. (Sketches and Travels in London.) 
Pendennis, ch. ii. 

































cherished allusions. It is used again, for instance, in describing the value 
set by Harry Foker on Pendennis, because of the footing the latter 
enjoyed at Lady Clavering’s: “‘Pen had become really valuable in Mr. 
Foker's eyes: because if Pen was not the rose, he had yet been near that 
fragrant flower of love.”* The transformation visible in young Pen’s old 
schoolmaster, when school hours were over, is happily set forth: “ You 
would not have thought it was the same man. As Cinderella at a par- 
ticular hour became, from a blazing and magnificent princess, quite an 
ordinary little maid in a grey petticoat, so, as the clock struck one, all 
the thundering majesty and awful wrath of the schoolmaster disappeared.” + 
When Pen, in love with the uncultivated Fotheringay, worships an ideal 
of his own creation, it is said: “‘ He supplied the meaning which her 
words wanted ; and created the divinity which he loved. Was Titania 
the first who fell in love with an ass, or Pygmalion the only artist who 
has gone crazy about a stone ?”{ When Pen can no longer meet Blanche 
Amory by the river-side where he goes a-fishing, we read: ‘“ He came 
day after day, and whipped the stream, but the ‘ fish! fish!’ wouldn’t do 
their duty, nor the Peri appear.”§ And another favourite and oft-re- 
ted allusion of Mr. Thackeray’s occurs in the description of Pen’s 
lings to Miss Costigan, after recovering from the Fotheringay frenzy : 
“For though this young gentleman may have been somewhat capricious 
in his attachments, and occasionally have transferred his affections from 
one woman to another, yet he always respected the place where Love had 
dwelt, and, like the Sultan of Turkey, desired that honours should be 
me to the lady towards whom he had once thrown the royal pocket- 
andkerchief.”|| Every one must have observed the frequency with 
which the Sultan’s pocket-handkerchief is made use of, nor ever without 
effect, in the inimitable author’s diatribes on man’s treatment of woman. 





* Pendennis, ch. xxxix. + Ibid. ch. ii. t Ibid. ch. v. 

Ibid. ch. xxv. | Ibid. ch. xxx. 

r. Thackeray is at least as fond as Mr. Macaulay of the Arabian Nights, and 
Eastern tales in general. No sooner is Pen’s first magazine article accepted, and 
<a for, than he cries, “Thank God! I can make my own way now!” and 

arrington ironically continues, “I can marry the grand vizier’s daughter,” &c., 
—while Pen himself anon exclaims: ‘‘ What an Alnaschar I am because I have 
made five pounds by my poems.”—(Ch. xxxii.) Of Blanche Amory we are told, 
under the rose, that “when nobody was near, our little Sylphide, who scarcely ate 
at dinner more than the six grains of rice of Amina, the friend of the Ghouls in 
the Arabian Nights, was most active with her knife and fork, and consumed a 

substantial portion of mutton cutlets.”—-(Ch. xxxvii.) 

“@ One other example, from Miss Blanche’s quizzical remarks during the courting 
scene with Arthur. “ And so provided I bring you a certain sum of money and a 
seat in Parliament, you condescend to fling to me your royal pocket-handkerchief ! 
Que ®honneur! We used to call your Highness the Prince of Fairoaks. What an 
honour to think that I am to be elevated to the throne, and to bring the seat in 
Parliament as Backsheesh to the Sultan. I am glad that I am clever, and that I 
can play and sing to your liking; my songs will amuse my lord’s leisure.” “ And 
if thieves are about the house,” says Pen, grimly pursuing the simile, “forty 
besetting thieves in the shape of lurking cares and enemies in ambush and passions 
in arms, my Morgiana will dance round me with a tambourine, and kill all my 
rogues and thieves with a smile. Won't she?” asks Pen, looking as if he did not 
believe that she would.—(Ch. Ixiv.) 

We cannot refrain from adding one other, and eminently characteristic, specimen 
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When Judge Pyncheon, in Mr. Hawthorne’s romance, bends forward. 


to kiss his young kinswoman, Phoebe,—unfortunately, just at the critical 
moment, that young woman instinctively draws back: “so that her 
highly respectable kinsman, with his body bent over the counter, and his 
lips protruded, was betrayed into the rather absurd predicament of kiss- 
ing the empty air. It was a modern parallel to the case of Ixion 
embracing a cloud, and was so much the more ridiculous, as the judge 
prided himself on eschewing all airy matter, and never mistaking a 
shadow for a substance.’’* 

Mr. Shirley Brooks's best tale will supply our ante-penultimate illustra- 
tion of this department of Eutrapelia: “ It was known that the Cabinet 
was to fall. The Opposition trumpets, some of them brazen enough, had 
long been sounding, fierce as those of musquitoes, around the Ministerial 
Jericho, whose walls were already heaving and riving. But few knew 
how near was the grand crash.”’t 

Another “ pat allusion” from the same tale, but of quite another kind. 
The fascination suddenly exercised by a dashing flirt over a shy recluse 
is thus described: “Flora turned her superb eyes upon Eustace, and 
almost felt compassion towards him for the extreme helplessness with 
-which he instantly dropped at her feet. As usual, the man made no fight 
at all. It was really no victory for her; it was the poor racoon on his 
tree, calling to the never-missing American sportsman, ‘ Oh, is it you? 
you needn’t fire, I'll come down.’ ”f 

Last scrap of all—from Mr. Dickens’s just-concluded fiction (soon to be 
followed, let us hope, for his sake as well as our own, by another and a 
worthier of his faculty and fame): ‘“ Mr. Meagles thoroughly enjoyed 
Young Barnacle. As a mere flask of the golden water in the tale - 
came a full fountain when it was poured out, so Mr. Meagles seemed to 
feel that this small spice of Barnacle imparted to his table the flavour of 
the whole family tree.”§ 





of the author’s Eastern allusions ; it is & propos of the treatment of Fanny Bolton 
by Helen Pendennis and her niece : 

“ When our Mahmouds and Selims of Baker-street or Belgrave-square visit 
their Fatimas with condign punishment, their mothers sew up Fatima’s sack for 
her, and her sisters and sisters-in-law see her well under water. And this present 
writer does not say nay. He protests most solemnly he is a Turk, too, He wears 
a turban and a beard like another, and is all for the sack practice, Bismillah! But 
O you spotless, who have the right of capital punishment vested in you, at least 
be very cautious that you make away with the proper (if so she may be called) 
person. Be very sure of the fact before you order the barge out: and don’t pop 
your subject into the Bosphorus, until you are quite certain that she deserves 
it. This is all I would urge in poor Fatima’s behalf—absolutely all—not a word 
more, by the beard of the Prophet. If she’s guilty, down with her—heave over 
the sack, away with it into the Golden Horn bubble and squeak, and justice being 
done, give way, men, and let us pull back to supper.”—(Ch. liii.) ‘ 

There is grave thought, as well as light manner, here; to which commixture 
the reader will not, we hope, object ; else were it better for him to skip Eutrapelia 
altogether, in the course of his monthly intercourse with this magazine. Trifling 
indeed would this dish of trifle be, were there nothing solid by way of substratum 
to the whole, nothing to digest, nothing to carry away. Evrpamedua were indeed, 
in that case, the mere foolish talking, which is not convenient. 


* The House of the Seven Gables, ch. viii. t Aspen Court, ch. xvii. 
T Ibid. ch. xix. § Little Dorrit, ch. xvii. 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1859, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Sydney, October, 1852. 


On Monday, the 20th September, we sailed at an early hour in the 
morning for the rock Eimeo, or, as the French call it, Morea, which is 
faintly visible from Papiti. On reaching it the same day, our com- 
mander, who was always anxious to give us every cpportunity of extend- 
ing our scientific researches, sent us ashore in two boats, whilst the 
frigate lay at some little distance. Entering by a small channel within 
the extensive coral reef that surrounds the island, we rowed towards a 
large town, which stretched itself at the foot of the hills along one side 
of the deep gulf. The whole island appears to be, if possible, more hilly 
even than Tahiti, filled with rocks in the form of columns, having sharp 
pinnacles, and with ridges lying between them covered with rich vegeta- 
tion. Just under the highest and most pointed peak lies a valley respect- 
ing which there is an old tradition. The story goes, that a god, ina 
fit of violent passion, once cast his mighty spear down thither, and that 
immediately the waters from the deep gulf flowed into it, whose blue 
waves, reflecting the surrounding lofty, well-wooded hills, has ever since 
offered a splendid picture. : 

From the town, where the Kanak houses, like those at Papiti, lay 
almost hidden by thick groves of palms and cocoa-nut-trees, I wandered 
along the shore amidst guava bushes and fig-trees to the end of the 
beach, where the Swedish consul resided at a charming “ hacienda,” and 
where I obtained a guide, who conducted me over the swampy low land 
to the foot of the rocky cliffs. Nature wore the same appearance here 
as at Tahiti. This place was very interesting in a zoological point of 
view. 

Eimeo was formerly known for its coffee and sugar plantations, but 
these have fallen into disuse since the French invasion. Oranges grow 
here in great quantities, and they are shipped to California for sale; we 
saw an English brig lying in the harbour laden with them. This island 
is remarkable for a mineral spring, whence the gas ascends in large boiling 
bubbles ; a supply from this spring was taken on board our ship for use. 
We sailed in the evening with a favourable breeze, and soon descried 
Cook’s Islands in the north. On the 28th we approached Savage Island, 
lying east of the Friendly Islands. As, about mid-day, we were passing 
tolerably close to it, our captain kindly proposed to give us an oppor- 
tunity of increasing our collection of objects of natural history, and 
entered himself into the boat to land with us. The billows broke wildly 
on the rocky shore, and the island, with its forests of bare-looking, greyish 
trees, had almost the same dark, stern, hostile look as Chatham Island 
among the Galapagos group. We were not aware whether the island 
had received its name on account of the wildness of its natural features 
rendering it an unfit habitation for man, or on account of the savage and 
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inhospitable disposition of its inhabitants. Our ignorance was soon to 
be enlightened, however, for we had not gone more than two cable 
lengths in our boats from the fri before the beach was covered with 
an immense crowd of men, and five canoes came rowing out to meet us. 
These canoes were very long and narrow, with an addition in front and 
astern painted like the rest of the canoe with white stripes. As they 
pushed boldly forward, now seemingly swallowed up in the trough of the 
sea, now riding on the me of a wave, they resembled crocodiles advancing 


in no very friendly m In each canoe sat five sa : one or two 
individuals among them had some sort of rag as a covering, but most of 
them were entirely unclothed. A number of raised glittered in 


the boats. The men invited us with vehement gesticulations to &° on 
shore, and displayed bunches of ripe bananas to us by way of an allure- 
ment. But as their appearance was by no means agreeable, and we were 
entirely unacquainted with their disposition towards us, we thought it 
more advisable to return to the frigate than to land, where we would 
probably pass anything but a pleasant time, and might possibly be spitted 
and roasted as dainties for the dinner of the gentlemen savages. When 
they saw that we had altered our course and were going back, there 
seemed to be an immense stir in their canoes. The savages plied lustily 
their short, round oars, laid their heads upon their knees, then suddenly 
raised them up with a great jerk, and in consequence of their strenuous 
exertions they managed to reach the frigate almost at the same moment 
that wedid. Upon our giving them a friendly invitation to go on board, 
one single individual at first ventured to clamber up on our deck, but as 
a‘score of canoes had now come out towards the frigate, we had soon a 
considerable number of visitors. Then followed a scene which had all 
the interest of novelty to us, for at length we saw the wild, uncivilised 
natives of a distant land unchanged by foreign influence ; and memory 
recalled these now fast-fleeting days which afforded materials for voyagers 
to describe their interviews with savages. Attitudes and groups were 
exhibited that would have graced a painter’s pencil, and amidst all the 
incidents of our long voyage, this one will be the last effaced from our 
memory, because it was fraught with the most originality. 

The whole of our visitors were of the male sex, and most of them were 
under the middle size. The upper parts of their bodies were tolerably 
robust, but their lower limbs were not at all in good condition, looking 
weak and infirm. Their shining skins, of a copperish reddish hue, were 
smeared over with cocoa-nut oil; their features and countenances were 
not at all disagreeable ; their noses were generally aquiline, their eyes 
black and sparkling, and their mouths well form ome of them 
their hair cut close, others had permitted theirs to grow to a great 
length, and being also thick, it either spread out like a glory on all 
sides, or was fastened on the crown of the head, or at the back of the 
neck, looking like a bush. Some had ornaments hanging among their 
thick beards, and the ears of all were adorned with rows of teeth strung 
together, or with two long, projecting feathers. I did not observe that 
any of them were tattooed, but one hada dark streak painted on his 
forehead, and another on each cheek. None of them appeared to be 
provided with any articles of luxury, unless among such may be reckoned 
some mussel-shells, which one individual wore in a string round his neck, 
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and which are regarded among them as holy, and also a sort of n 

tied round their waists, made of dried grass, in which, however, hat fom 

— and which probably resembled father Adam’s fig-leaves. They 
all, without any exception, larger or smaller sears on their backs and 

arms—a proof that they had been accustomed to have sharp skirmishes 

among themselves. 

The first who ascended the side of our ship literally sank down on the 
deck, overcome with astonishment at our “swimming land,” and burst 
forth into exclamations that soon induced others to follow him. And 
when we brought out the dazzling stores of glass-beads and rings, and 
bri pocket-handkerchiefs, with which we had supplied our- 
selves in England, they evinced the wildest delight that human tongue, 
or human countenance, could express. And now a spirited scene of 
barter commenced—a veritaole free trade. The frigate became quite a 
mart’; the stern, the port-holes, the shrouds, the deck, all were crowded 
with savages, who offered for sale spears, fishing tackle, nets, cocoa-nut 
ail, neck and ear ornaments, fruit—in a word, everything that they pos- 
sessed. At first they bartered those articles for our gay pocket-handker- 
chiefs; but when the blue, red, and white glass beads were brought out 
into the light.of day, they cared for nothing but them. 

To see such a reddish-brown, naked, rough-bearded savage, with one 
hand clutching a spear, with the other stretched out for the glass beads, 
while every limb of his body and every feature of his face evinced by 
passionate gestures and expressiou—hope, desire, joy—and reiterated 
cries from his quivering mouth gave vent to his excited feelings—was 
really to witness an interesting dramatic spectacle. One savage gave 
three English sovereigns and half-a-crown for a string of glass beads,and 
when he had thus dearly bought the shining bauble, the self-cheating 
blockhead sank on the deck in an eestasy of delight at his acquisition. 
Those children of nature might have taught us what relative terms good 
fortune and happiness are. Another went round the ship trying to sell a 
broken compass ; a third, a fragment of a sextant; a fourth, a couple of 
English books. All this, in conjunction with their being in possession of 
English money, awakened in our minds the painful suspicion that some 
English ship had been wrecked, and its crew overpowered here. What 
might not have been their fate! Were these savages cannibals? We 
could not, by any means, find out anything from them, but their ap- 

t violence of disposition made such an idea not improbable ; and 
when afterwards, at the Friendly Islands, we made inquiry about their 
neighbours, we received this answer, “‘ Vo good,” and were given to 
understand that they had been in the habit of murdering and eating their 
missionaries. Occasionally they were at strife among see Then 
cocoa-nuts, sugar-canes, and other missiles were flung at each other with 
wild fury from the canoes of the respective belligerents, and the whole 
al we were told, was conducted in the most barbarous and mur- 

way. 

While the barter scene was going on, many curious little episodes took 

Some of the savages stood gazing at the cannons, muskets, 
pistols, and swords, expressing by their gestures the utmost terror, yet 
apparently not fully understanding the use of these weapons. Others 
tried races on and laughed with delight at the length of deck on 
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which they could run. Our captain’s and ain’s spectacles 
astonished and pleased rar ge an tea aa to play, some: 
of them went up to the musicians, tried to stuff their ears into the instru- 
ments, attempted to blow them, listened anxiously if any sound followed, 
and seemed exceedingly perplexed when their efforts did not sueceed. At 
_ length they squatted themselves down before the band, listening with 

mouth to the music, though many were too much en with 
their glass beads to care for anything else. When our distribution of 
articles of luxury was at an end, and they found that nothing more was 
to be got from us, they sprang one after the other into the sea, like fishes 
into their own element, and swam to their canoes. 

Our voyage was only marked the following day by the catching of a 
shark. This is always an event on board ship. It was amusing to see 
how every one to the side to look at the rapacious creature, and to 
observe what glances of abhorrence were cast on him, as, gliding along, 
he showed from time to time his dorsal fin above the water. A piece of 
meat was thrown to the monster on a strong hook, attached to a long 
line, and when he had taken the bait he was hauled up on deck, where he 
lay in a fury lashing everything near him with his tail. But he was not 
long left in existence, for the sailors forthwith attacked him, some in 
anger, some in sport, but all glad to have a hand in destroying one of the 
much-dreaded tigers of the sea. 

On the last day of September, the anniversary of the day on which we 
had commenced our voyage, we sighted the middle isle of the Friendly 
Islands, but the wind having changed during the morning, we made 
Foua, outside of which we anchored the same evening. On all sides we 
saw ourselves surrounded by fragments of land. In the distance, to the 
west, we discovered the three-sided, sugar-loaf-formed mountain of Rao, 
which is three thousand nine hundred feet in height, and by its side the 
somewhat lower Tofoua, on whose northern extremity immense columns 
of smoke ascended towards heaven from the burning, but not flaming, 
volcano. To the east lay three long straggling islands enclosed within 
one coral reef, and well protected from the wind. These were Haano, 
Foua, and Lefouga ; and in the north there was a good deal of land, con- 
sisting of a number of smaller islands. The basin which opened to the 
east and west was filled with little coral islets covered with leafy trees, 
and with numerous coral reefs, of which, however, but a few were visible 
above water. Though, among these islands, there was a great variety in 
form aud size, they all, with the exception of the two volcanic islands to 
the west, resembled each other in one respect, namely, that they were 
every one formations from the coral reefs, and therefore all low and flat, 
though thickly wooded. 

While we were yet a good way from the islands, a canoe came out to 
us holding two men. The Christian name of the one who steered was 
Cornelius. They afforded a good specimen of the race of people we were 
soon to meet. ‘Tall, fine-looking men they were, but without garments 
of any kind, except a girdle round their waists manufactured out of the 
bark of a tree, and as thin as paper. We bestowed some clothes upon 
them, and in the course of a few minutes they were in shirts, pantaloons, 
and frock-coats ; to which we added belts, uniform hats, and even gloves, 
though the latter were none of the cleanest. They were delighted with 
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is, to them, magnificent costume, in which strutted about like 

a ; but we, on our —- that thet new finery did not 

them at all, for they lost their natural ease of motion, and 
master Cornelius, in particular, looked extremely stiff and awkward as he 
resumed his post in the canoe. While on board they were delighted 
with the music, ially with the rape te the + aed per nse them 
well-disposed, -tempered fellows, who received with enthusiastic jo 
whatever we chose to give them: and no doubt they would look mi 
this day as a festival-day in their lives. 

Early next morning i landed. It was with difficulty that we found a 
passage between the coral reefs, but having at length got in, we betook 
sere a to an establishment belonging to a countryman of ours, who 
had been at one time Swedish and Norwegian consul at Tahiti, but had 
removed hither to carry on, in conjunction with an English company, a 
manufactory for producing cocoa-nut oil. This must have been a thriving 
trade here, for never have I anywhere beheld such numerous cocoa-nut- 
trees. I saw vast heaps of the nuts lying on the beach near the manu- 
factory, and the work is carried on by means of a steam-engine from 
am Our countryman’s dwelling was a very airy one, standing on 
hig , 


Notwithstanding that the rain was pouring in torrents, I explored the 
shore and the adjacent woods. I visited also several of the huts of the 
natives, tasted their food, and obtained some of their articles of household 
use in return for glass beads and similar ornaments, though I found that 
they did not value these so much as clothes or empty bottles, which they 
found useful to hold the cocoa-nut oil when it was expressed first from 
the nut. My stay in the island having been only about twelve hours, I 
am not able to give a minute account of its interesting inhabitants. As 
I have already said, the whole island stands upon a coral foundation, and 
is low and level. Over the coral ground is a tolerably deep layer of rich 
fertile soil, and in this grow plants, which, in luxuriance, if not in beauty 
and variety, may be compared with the vegetation of any other patch of 
land. Although during the short time I was on shore I could not gather 
many herbs, I ascertained that the Flora here could number about 400 
species. What astonished me was to find so slight a similarity to the 
vegetation in the islands we had visited earlier. There were of course 
many plants common to all, and perhaps these were the most important, 
but the general character was different. Besides the total want of hills, 
it was observable that the ferns did not play so conspicuous a part here 
as in the volcanic islands. Amidst the entirely new plants here we saw 
a sort of palm—a curious tree, something between a palm and a fern— 
whose stem was about as tall as that of a cocoa-nut-tree Maize grew 
here in great abundance, likewise garden herbs, and the tea-plant, sugar- 
cane, and banana. 

In the animal creation the same difference was also evinced. Wild 
hogs and fowls were seen everywhere. A number of birds with remark- 
ably beautiful plumage enlivened the woods with their song, but there 
seemed to be few insects. A showy worm wandered over the coral rocks 
on the beach, but there appeared to be fewer lizards than at Tahiti. At 
ebb tide the shore was from four to six ells high, consisting of a solid 
coral wall, which, from the action of the water, had been worn away to 
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almost isolated blocks, which were so hard that the hammer could hardly 
break off the smallest piece of the uneven outer surface. These stony 
masses appear to be composed of several distinct formations. 

The natives themselves were very different from the inhabitants of the 
other islands. Their dwellings were prettier and cleaner than those of 
the Tahitans, and splendid compared to those of the Sandwich Islanders. 
They were elliptical in shape, composed of bamboo posts of two or three 
ells in height, which, with a light and pretty plaited work, formed walls 
that could be moved aside at pleasure. The stood on a kind of platform, 
supported by poles, and a cool shade was thus thrown around the house. 
The roof was of leaves woven together over arched sticks. The interior 
of the huts did not consist only of a single room, but were divided by 
thin, plaited walls into three apartments, of which one was a sort of store- 
room, another a sleeping-place, and the third and centre division a sort 
of saloon, where, sitting on the mats which covered the floor, the inhabi- 
tants worked and took their meals. From the roof hung their dresses, 
and various articles of domestic use, while chests were ranged along the 
walls containing pieces of tapestry and other goods. In some of the huts 
were hung up some welligdlidlied muskets ; no other weapon seemed to 
be in use, for the few spears and clubs we saw seemed to be only relics 
from ancient days. The manufacture of tapestry and mats appeared to 
be their principal employment; and I saw some stuffs which evinced in 
their workmanship a great degree of perfection—they almost resembled 
fine shawls. ‘There was not much furniture in the huts, but among the 
household articles was a hollow wooden vessel, in which they made an 
intoxicating drink, called Ava, which they enjoyed extremely, All their 
household utensils were brought from the Fejee Islands, whose inhabi- 
tants seem to excel in manufactures that require some skill and taste, 

I have already given a slight description of our friend Cornelius and 
his companions. All the natives here appeared to be of the same type. 
The men had finely-formed heads, which they carried high and some- 
what proudly, and they had fine figures. I should not think, however, 
that they had much muscular power, although they could carry fearfull 
heavy burdens. ‘The women were not so charming as those of Tahiti, 
though possessed of more regular features. The skin of both sexes was 
copper-coloured, shining from being well rubbed with cocoa-nut oil. 
Most of the men were tattooed, but very few of the women, Almost all 
of them wanted a forefinger; this was as a memento of the time when, 
on the death of a kinsman, it was customary to parade their sorrow before 
others by mutilating or maiming themselves, and presenting the severed 
limb as an offering to their idols. It was a custom with the females to 
rub lime into their hair, so that it looked almost white, and then to frizzle 
it up very high over finely-carved combs. The number of women and 
children was unusually large; the latter were always adorned with two 
great ‘“‘ailes de pigeon” by each ear, which made them look like apes. 
A number of old women were also to be seen—a proof of the good dis- 
position of the people. 

Many natives and descendants of the natives of the Fejee Isles, Navi- 
gators’ Islands, and other groups of islands, reside here, so that there is 
a great mixture in the physiognomies and dispositions, for it is scarce] 
credible how dissimilar all these races are toeach other. Doubtless they 
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all spring from one original Polynesian stock, akin to that of the Malays, 
but not only are their languages so different that the inhabitants of 
the various groups of islands understand each other with difficulty, but 
their physi ies are very unlike. The dissimilarity in their dispo- 
sitions and its is still more striking. For instance, h living 
it is easy to distinguish the savage settlers from Fejee 

ds from the mild, kind-hearted natives of the Friendly Islands. 
Since the introduction of Christianity, however, more amalgamation has 
taken place, and soon, it is to be hoped, there will be among them but one 
God and one le, unless the original inhabitants should be extirpated. 

Cook had | cause to name this group “the Friendly Islands,” for 
the people who inhabit them are the most good-natured, hospitable 
creatures under the sun. If a stranger enters one of their huts, they 
shake hands with him in the most cordial manner, and offer him cocoa- 
nuts, papaws, bananas, bread-fruit, and meat, all served on fresh banana 
leaves. If you have anything which they would like to possess, they do 
not beg it of you, but if you give it to them, they always proffer some- 
thing in return. 

I have reason to believe that there is more Christianity here than 
among the other islanders; a Bible is to be found in every hut, and 
these Bibles have all the appearance of being in frequent use. As early 
as 1797 some missionaries from London arrived at Tonga-Tabu, the 
principal island in the south; three of these were murdered, and the rest 
returned home. In 1822 some Methodists established themselves here, 
but it was not until 1828 that Christianity began to be properly preached, 
and at this moment there are several native pastors spread over the 
islands. I visited one of their churches; it was a comfortable, spacious 
hut, with a pulpit in the centre of it, and the floor covered with soft 
mats. Ata little distance, close to the shore, was the burying-ground, 
where, over the graves, simple mounds had been raised, adorned with 
flowers, and with small, coloured stones placed together in the most 
fanciful figures. Idleness appeared to be the besetting sin of these 
islanders. But there really is no inducement for them to labour in a 
climate and place where clothes and food may be said to grow of them- 
selves, and mankind have merely to put out their hands for them. In 
the course of a few minutes they can raise their huts—their protection 
against the sun and the rain, their sleeping-place—and they require 
nothing more. A very scanty portion of clothing is enough for them. 
To quench their thirst they break a cocoa-nut, and drink its refreshing 
milk ; their hunger is appeased by vegetables and delicious fruits of 
various kinds. The cocoa-nut, banana, and bread-fruit-trees afford 
shelter to their huts; from these trees they obtain all that they wish for 
on earth ; without them they would not enjoy a paradise. They derive 
from the trunks of the cocoa-nut and palm-trees, wooden beams, canoes, 
and firewood ; mats, baskets, ropes, cordage, and clothing, from their 
leaves ; meat, drink, wine, oil, and many vessels of household utility, 
from their fruit. 

During my absence the frigate had been surrounded by a mass of 
canoes, which brought as visitors, not merely representatives of the 
common people, but a prince, the brother of the reigning king, and the 
governor of the island. Both of these distinguished individuals were 
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noble in appearance as in descent. The race, however, from which the 
vernor sprang, was even more aristocratic than the king's were and 
his looks did justice to his birth. Even in this primitive place the dif- 
ference of caste was very observable. I was told that the visitors from 
shore were all charmed with our “ big canoe,” as they called the ship. 

The Friendly Islands consist of three groups, and at present they are 
all under the government of one sovereign—King George—who is the 
first that has united them under one sceptre. His own name is Tau- 
fauhau, and he is a grandson of Mumui, who lived in Cook’s time. He 
has had by no means a peaceful reign. Himself a Christian, and a 
zealous propagator of the new doctrines, he has been continually at war 
with the powerful pagan chiefs, and it was only lately that, with the 
assistance of the English, he has suppressed a widely-extended threat- 
ened insurrection. ‘Tonga is the principal island, ond its chief town is 
Nukualofa. 

Favoured by a fresh breeze, we made, on the Sth of October, that 
isolated spot called Solitary Island, which, high and romantic-looking, 
towered above the liquid plain, and was surrounded by coral rocks, whose 
green surface was co with foam from the dashing waves. A canoe, 
with two natives and an Englishman, came off to the ship, but our 
visitors did not remain long on board, as our commander did not intend 
to stop at the island, the anchorage being very unsafe. The English- 
man was a gold-digger from California, who had given up the uncertain 
search for treasure within the bowels of the earth for the peaceful calm 
of a lovely South-Sea island. He told us that the island had about four 
hundred imhabitants, a good, mild race of people, who, to please their 
missionaries, went to church three times a day, had given up the use of 
tobacco, abjured other “ improprieties,” and in all things resembled their 
brethren at Tonga. 

I cannot refrain from saying a few words about the missionaries, though 
I am well aware it is rather a delicate subject to touch upon. In the state- 
ments published by them, one reads not only exaggerated accounts of the 
severe trials, the great discouragement, and the fearful dangers these 
pious men encounter at every step, but also of the excellent fruit borne by 
the seeds they manage to sow, the changes in heart and mind which they 
produce, the happiness they spread over the people and the country, and 
at these now dark, now smiling pictures, tears flow, sympathy and praise 
are poured forth, and, what is of more importance, golden contributions 
are bestowed. Let me not be misunderstood. I am far from charging 
the missionaries with charlatanism when they describe the converted as 
demons and themselves as martyrs. Far be it from me either to charge 
those with simplicity who give not only their sincere prayers, but also 
solid coin to promote the success of the missionaries. I am too sincere a 
believer in the power which religion possesses to transform and regenerate 
human beings to doubt its efficacy in many cases. One must be blind 
not to observe that Christianity is daily gaining ground among mankind ; 
and it would be very unjust not to admit that the Lord has zealous, de- 
voted, and faithful servants. But I protest against untruth in all shapes, 
and that untrue statements are sometimes given by the missionaries there 
is no denying ; records of conversions which never took place are set forth, 
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and descriptions of sufferings and miseries are too often got up to awaken 
ion and collect money. 
situation of the missionaries is by no means so trying as they often 
ive out. Wherever, at least, we have traced their steps, we have seen 
Shat they have made the natives work to promote their plans for their own 
comfort ; and that they have not only acquired spiritual, but also secular 
dominion over them. They do not drag out life in poverty, and are not 
condemned to the weariness of solitude, for they generally live surrounded 
by their families, and have plenty of worldly comforts. 

What they are most blamed for, and what they deserve to be blamed for, 
is their great want of tolerance, which reminds one of the spirit of perse- 
cution that prevailed in the middle ages. It seems often to be rather a 
religion of dissension and hatred that they preach than one of love. The 
various sects that overrun these heathen lands, fight there with each other 
as if for life or death, and make use of every possible means to thwart 
each other’s efforts towards being useful. This is particularly the case 
with the Methodists, to whom the Roman Catholics are a much greater 
abomination than the pagans who worship miserable idols. The Roman 
Catholic missionaries, on their part, are not less violent and intolerant. 
And it is these savages, these untutored children of nature, who are erected 
into judges of the Christian dogmas! And at the same time that they 
are told that Christ is willing to gather the whole world under his wings, 
that He is all love and compassion, that all are brethren who believe in 
Him, all united in the great atonement made for sinful mortals by Him, 
they are witnesses of the most fanatical persecutions and enmities carried | 
on in the name of Christ! What can these poor, half-civilised creatures 
think of the éruth of this doctrine of love, whose very teachers themselves 
act so entirely contrary to the spirit of love? 

Too often have the flames of civil war raged among these islands, 
kindled by the missionaries, who would rather see the native races extir- 
pate each other, and be swept from the land of their fathers, than that 
they should become converts to the creed of some other church party. The 
histories of the Sandwich Islands and of Tahiti tell of many bloody feuds. 
In the year 1844, a shocking war broke out in the Tonga Islands. 

Wilkes, the chief of a North American discovery expedition, wished 
to be a peace-maker, but the Methodists cried, ‘ Let the heathens become 
Christians or perish!” And they did perish by thousands, and among 
them many Christians. The accounts given of this affair stated that a 
battle had been fought in the cause of Christianity, but nothing was said 
of the thousands who had met death in these bloody frays. What a 
colossal lie to call this slaughter a Christian act! Is there any proof that 
it was productive of fuith and good will? Ah! fanaticism does not en- 
lighten, does not convince, does not inspire kindly feelings! It is not 
by preaching from morning till night, nor by long prayers, nor by dry 
lessons in moral philosophy, that a people can be worked upon who live in 
the midst of the poetry of nature, and of all the unsophisticated enjoy- 
ments that it affords. What is the happiness which the missionaries offer 
to their flocks? They deprive them of every innocent pleasure, they 
embitter their lives, they confuse their understandings, and awaken the 
wish for acquisitions that were not formerly thought of. But they do 
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not improve their condition, nor teach them those arts which might be 
useful to them. What is the meaning of the word civilisation, which is 
now upon every tongue? In Europe it embraces the idea of trades, 
manufactures, industry, knowledge, as manifestations of increased intelli- 
gence and purified desires. But the strangers have brought wants and 
banished peace, else how can the phenomenon be accounted for, that the 
native races are dying out, and that hundreds now are scarcely found 
where formerly there used to be thousands? And whence come all these 
diseases, all these vices, that were formerly unknown ? When these , 
gentle children of nature see that we come to them to teach them virtue 
and propriety, we, whom they learn to know from the unworthy and dis- 
agreeable aspect we present to them, must they not be inclined to exclaim 
to us: “Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye.” 

Yet I am far from denying that the philanthropic among mankind 
have not alone tried, but have, to a great extent, succeeded in spreading 
the word of God abroad upon the earth, and that many upright mission- 
aries are to be found, with warm hearts and clear heads—men who are 
worthy heralds of the true faith, and who preach the Gospel in its own 
pure spirit. It would be well if the milder means used by these apostles 
of peace were more generally resorted to, and that mere fanatical enthu- 
siasm were less prevalent. Above all, that blood should not be caused to 
flow in the name of the religion of Christ; that regions, each created a 

aradise by Nature, should not be turned into scenes of misery and deso- 
tion, wl that those who profess to be the servants of God should not 
prove themselves to be wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

There was nothing in our voyage farther to the west that deserved to 
be remarked. On the 6th of October we passed the meridian, on the 
18th sighted Howe Island, high and solitary, and on the following night 
we had one of those storms which, from the electricity of the air, the 
blending and prolonged lightning, and the torrents of rain, reminded us 
of the Pamperos in the River Plate. 

On the evening of the 21st of October we cast anchor in the large, 
magnificent harbour of Sydney, which shall form the subject of my next 


letter. 
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GRUSHED ON A SUNDAY. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL. 


Very dreadful certainly, that of so many who but now were doubt- 

less full of life and full of glee, some should be lying bruised and battered 

and others maimed and mangled in a manner almost too frightful 

to behold. Yes, it is very appalling, and the lesson to be learned from such 
a seene we would most gladly take to heart. 

But is that lesson the lesson which would be suggested by the words 
“ Warning to Sabbath-breakers, or God’s Judgment manifested in the 
late Accident on the North Kent Railway,” heading a placard in our 
oilman’s window relative to a forthcoming discourse from a dissenting 
minister? Or again, has our own clergyman accurately described this 
calamity when he has told us that we must not be so short-sighted as to 
attribute the catastrophe to the carelessness or inefficiency of a railway 
official—we must look beyond this immediate cause, and remembering the 
wickedness of which these sufferers had been guilty in dishonouring God’s 
day, feel no surprise at their punishment for breaking God’s law? We 
purpose venturing a few remarks in reply to this inquiry. True, the 
subject. is worn enough, and we have scarcely hope of saying upon it 
anything new, but the point at issue is so important and so serious, is 
debated still with so much earnestness, that a page or two may not be ill 
occupied by one more endeavour to arrive, concerning it, at a sound and 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Now, in the first place, we cannot enter on the Scriptural argument. 
We have heard and we have read, we believe, all the reasoning which can 
be founded on the Holy Scriptures regarding this question. But we 
must candidly confess, without the slightest intentional irreverence, that 
we are always fearful of arguments based on Scriptural texts. It is dif- 
ficult to speak our mind frankly on this point and to steer clear of an 
accusation of disrespect towards the Bible. Yet will you deny, reader, 
that you have often been staggered by apparent inconsistencies in the 
Bible, and then pained by the almost ludicrous manner in which some of 
our divines seek to remove these inconsistencies ? Words in the Bible 
are too often saddled with a meaning which would be regarded as pre- 
posterous if forced on them when used elsewhere. Our learned men 
tiever seem disposed to sit down quietly before an unintelligible or irre- 
concilable text. They cannot rest until they have coerced it into some- 
thing like harmony with other texts. There must be nothing hid from 
the light of their intellects, and the things hard to be understood must be 
fought and wrestled with until their mystery is torn from them and they 
stand fully revealed. 

Heaven forbid that I should not learn my duty, my faith, my hope, in 
the Bible. Let me draw near to it for comfort in this life and encourage- 
ment to look for a brighter and a better; but there are many questions, 
albeit connected with religion, answers to which are so doubtfully set 
forth in its pages, that I dash away the fetters which a few isolated texts 
seek to cast around me, and in the flood of light shed by its broad, noble 
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truths which can mever be mistaken, behold a surer, safer elucidation of 
every mystery than could be accomplished by the minutest inquiry and 
the most laborious investigation. | 

What strangely different interpretations are put upon the same texts. 
Some years we heard a powerful discourse upon the words “ Where- 
soever the mf is, thither will the eagles be gathered together.” The 
text was used to sound an alarm to the careless and impenitent. _Where- 
soever sinful man should be found, there in an after day would be gathered 


the eagles. No no possibility of flight—on the ver t oceu- 
pied by the risen body westliini found a <. wi of mi ; 
» eager to hurl to destruction the eternally lost. Now what a vast 

t meaning was given to this text by a divine to whom we listened 
some time after. According to his view, “ the body” here meant—not 
a miserable criminal, crouching before coming judgment, but the Blessed 
Saviour beneficently drawing all men unto him, and “ the eagles,” instead 
of representing terrible, ae angels, signified good, holy men at- 
tracted to worship the Son of God. 

Again, with what singular acuteness and force did we once hear a clever 
minister discourse on the extreme improbability of the sudden, instanta- 
neous conversion of the dying thief on the cross. The very next sermon 
we heard on this subject was devoted to the showing the mercy of this 
one instance of clearly instantaneous conversion, and how grateful we 
should be for its occurrence. It is needless to multiply cases. The great 
truths of the Bible, they will stand fast for ever. The rock of man’s salva- 
tion——every eye can see that. The sure hope to the faithful of everlast- 
ing life—no Reiots rests on that. A broad flood of sunshine is upon the 
road to heaven. Oh, let us be content, and be thankful that the Bible 
teaches us so much distinctly and directly, and be satisfied with its only 
giving us the foundation upon which to settle minor and less important 
questions. | 

Putting aside, then, but without the slightest disrespect, the Scriptural 
argument, let us submit this question to the scrutiny of our reason, and 
dealing with it calmly and without prejudice, ascertain the conelusions to 
be arrived at concerning it. 

Now, do Sunday excursion trains, and such like inducements to reerea- 
tion on Sundays, turn from attendance at church any who would not 
otherwise be absent from the sanctuary? Those flaming posters in divers 
colours, describing marvellously cheap trips to places which the walled-up 
citizen delights to think of, do they seduce the regular worshippers at 
church from their holy and laudable employment? We say, unhesit@ 
tingly, that of all those who go systematically to church on the Sunday, 

is scarcely one who is even tempted to break his custom under the 
pressure of any suggestion of pleasure, however enticing. The fact is, at- 
tendance at church, like so many other proceedings, is pretty much a habit. 
It may be a very good habit—a very right habit, if you please—but it is 
nevertheless a habit. Jones, who sits before us at church, would be shocked 
at the notion of going to Brighton on a Sunday ; and inasmueh as he would 
be perfectly sincere in his avowal of horror, who shall blame Jones? But 
then Smith would denounce such a suggestion even more loudly than Jones; 
and Smith, we know, is a monstrous sinner, albeit that he is never absent 
from church, invariably holds a plate after charity sermons, and sings 
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with a fervour which draws the eyes of the whole ris ey upon him. 
Mrs, James is a conscientious woman, and she, we do believe, comes to 
church for a good purpose; but then there are the Miss Landerses, who 
are quite as regular as Mrs. ay their desire is to——Well, as 
they are young and pleasant, never mind. Then there’s that old Biggs, 
the weeper. Have we not often wondered at his regular appear- 
ance in church immediately all the pennies have been gathered in, and 
been astounded at the vigour with which he has joined in the responses 
and psalms? Yet in his doing this lies Biggs’s unprecedented success as 
a sweeper. He is making a fortune by sweeping. ‘The rector favours him 
— everybody favours him; the old ladies favour him especially. But he 
owes his good fortune entirely to attending at church, and getting a cha- 
racter thereby. Biggs is a vile old hypocrite ; never mind that, he keeps 
up appearances, oni worthy of prosperity. 

Depend upon it that cheap trains, or anything of the character, have 
little or no effect in taking from deni those who are in the habit 
of going to church. We all have a clear and distinct motive for our 
attendance, very difficult indeed to set aside. Whether I attend because 
it is respectable to attend, or because I admire the preacher, or because it 
is an easy mode of whiling away a couple of hours, or because proximity _ 
to my friends the Miss Landerses is pleasant, or whether I go from the 

ion of a faint shadow (oh, reader, let us be humble—who has 
more?) of the feeling with which I ought to go,—still, irrespective 
of everything else, there is a chain upon me in the hadit of my going, 
which will bear the strain of a multitude of seductive influences striving 
to draw me away. 

Now let us turn to the question—who are these whom the flaming 
posters do fascinate, and who do go by Sunday excursion trains, and in- 
dulge in other modes of recreation on Sundays? Friend reader, you may 
start back if you like, but here is the fact—there is an immense multi- 
tude of human beings in this professedly Christian country who never 
enter a church, who have no idea of a church, who really hardly know 
anything with reference to matters which may be learned in church, 
beyond that some day or other they will die, and be put in a coffin, and 
be buried. 

Stirring up their intellects a bit, they may then venture a notion that 
if they do not during their lifetime do anything very bad, if they pay 
their way and do not defraud anybody, if they do not swear very much, 
do not often get tipsy, and are not dirty in their habits, then they may 
ge to heaven; though, except that it is a place where there is no work to 

done, their impression of heaven is the vaguest and mistiest that can 
possibly be conceived. Robinson, the little tailor hard by, puts on his 
blue coat on a Sunday and smokes an extra pipe after dinner; and that 
is his way of distinguishing the day. Higgs, the grocer, lies in bed the 
greater part of the day and reads the “ Weekly Horrors.” Wiggins, the 
lawyer’s clerk, makes short trips into the country when he has the where- 
withal, and stays at home smoking cheap Cubas when he has not. They 
are verily heathens, every one of them. Do we bear hardly on them? 
are we ungenerous when we say that these men have no religion? They 
have a sense of right and wrong, and they are very attentive to the law 
of the land. They are not by any means scoffers at religion, but they 
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look upon it, so to speak, as an extra thing, a sort of luxury, which 

with leisure may very properly have ager’ to, but which is out of 
their way, their time is so completely taken up. Now what shall we do 
with men in such a benighted state as this? Supposing you had the 
power, would you take them by the throat, hurl them into the sanctuary, 
and bar their exit? Do you think any good would result from such a 
course? Do you imagine Robinson’s heart would very freely absorb 
Divine truth, or Wiggins’s intellect manfully grasp the doctrinal points 
which the rector would expound? Do you not rather think that at least 
in the immense majority of cases the result would be the reverse of that 
you would wish? Much we fear that the truth falling upon unwilling 
ears would only render more callous already cold and darkened hearts, 
and that this work, like every other work begun in the middle and not at 
the beginning, would not only end in failure, but would issue in a state 
of things worse than the last. 

Now, surely it is something to get Nature to preach to these men. 
Robinson, who, poor wretch, is as completely a slave (or even more a 
slave in regard to the quantity of work which he performs) as any negro, 
whose head bends over documents the driest, the dreariest, and most 
wearisome, from the first thing on Monday to the last hour on Saturday, 
whose only recreation consists in a journey occasionally to serve a writ, 
shall I be hard upon Robinson when I say that his intellect is rather of 
Tom Thumb proportions, and the subject of theological inquiry would 
be about as palatable to him as a peremptory demand for his overdue rent ? 
Yet poor Robinson is not a perfect blank; do not think that. Something 
of a heart he still has within him, and yet a few sympathies remain 
which may now and then be stirred. One of his poor little children died 
last year. He had six. Being needy, of course he has a large family, 
and five plump children, large eaters and requiring extensive garments, 
form his blessings. But this sixth child, who now is not, was a great 
contrast to the others. Poor little fellow! disabled from birth, what a 
martyrdom was his, and how patiently he bore it! On a tiny bed, ih a 
room scarcely bigger up-stairs, lay that small, wasted,'and wasting form, 


uatil the bonds were broken and the young spirit fled forth. ‘The child © 


had but one amusement during those years of suffering. As he lay by 
the window, his blue eyes fixed on the sky, and scarcely ever turned 
elsewhere : it was his only pleasure. Robinson never looks upward now 
but he thinks of that poor boy, and marvels whether his child can see 
him, still toiling on below. And especially his heart glows when he has 
a fair, full view of the heavens above him, such as he may get on a 
Sunday when enabled to quit the bricks and mortar for a few hours, and 
enjoy the inestimable luxury of a roam some miles from town. Not the 
most eloquent sermon of which he could be an auditor could preach to 
Robinson with one-tenth part the force with which the blue sky preaches 
to him on a fine summer day. The poorest specimen of our race, who, 
alas! may know nothing of a mighty Creator from his word, may feel 
the existence of a loving Father from his works. 

Not only is the blue - eloquent, but the fields and the trees preach 
—the very silence preaches—the deep calm preaches—the fresh air 
preaches—the sense of freedom, the thankfulness for rest, preach. Ro- 
binson’s intellect cannot soar very highly, and Robinson’s heart is sor- 
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eontracted, but they may be reached through such influences as 
and, stirred and animated by them, there may come across his faint, 


a gleam of heavenly brightness lighting the road to a heavenly 


a lower grade still: take the mechanies, artisans, and la- 
of the metropolis. A vast number of these, it is to be feared, 
y do not go to church, but they employ the Sunday in modes most 
detrimental to their moral and social welfare. Robinson, just alluded to, 
would not do himself any mischief if left at home on the Sunday, he 
would merely reap no advantage from the day. But Barker, as a repre- 
i i ily, a decided tendency to 
ing to do, and feeling 
to get drunk, and he 
get drunk, and time still hanging heavily on his hands, he conceives 
the notion of beating his wife, and he does beat her accordingly. Then 
the neighbours, hearing her cries, run in, and a man interposes, and 
Barker fights the man, and gets sorely bruised, so that perhaps he can 
do no work on the Monday. Now, itis evidently absurd to take Barker 
to church while he is in such a state as this. How are we to raise 
Barker from this brutish plight ? What ameliorating process shall we 
omen operation to raise and elevate him, so that we may hereafter find 
im in a condition which will give real hope of attendance in church 
proving ‘advantageous? We do sincerely believe that here again we 
eannot do better than ask Nature for a sermon. Bright sun, broad 
heavens, o~— trees, preach to Barker. We would rather, certainly, he 
went to church, but even could we get him to church (which we could 
not) as he is now, he would nod over the prayers and snore during the 
sermon, and become more callous than ever. But in some moment, dear 
Nature, this poor creature may be stricken by thy teaching. ‘The very 
happiness which he enjoys when witnessing thee is calculated to soften his 
heart. Here is something to be thankful for, and who is he to be thank- 
ful to? Onee advance Barker as far as this, and thought leading to 
thought a fire may be kindled within him, which, with God’s blessing, 
may never be put out. 
der, do you know much about the courts and alleys in and about 
London? Pious lady, lying on a luxurious sofa, fanning yourself and com- 
plaining of the heat—pretty girl of twenty, district visitor, Sunday-school 
teacher, missionary fund collector, a perfect little saint in thy way—did 
a ever really examine the localities and dwellings of the poor about 
ndon? I declare to you that, except upon the score that God’s good- 
ness fits a man’s back to the burden it is destined to bear, I am utterly 
unable to imagine how human beings can possibly exist in many of the 
inferior parts of the great city. Mercy! how stifling is the sensation 
which oppresses one even when hastily traversing them. How we hold 
our breath so that we may not inhale the abominable atmosphere into 
which we have entered. And if we, thus troubled only for a few minutes, 
shudder, shall we not deeply commiserate the life-long burden to be borne 
by those whose lot it is to know no other homes than these until they 
shall have been called to enter the common home of our race. They may, 
indeed, become very hardened and callous to sufferings which their 
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wealthier brothers and sisters would inevitably sink under, but poverty, 
rivation, sorrow and sickness, are grievous ills. O God! incline our 
earts to deal mercifully with the poor. 

Will our revered minister turn us out of ehurch next Sunday for that 
which herein appeareth ?—and shall we be scouted by those of our ac- 
quaintance who used to look wpon us asa pious youth? Will our protesta- 
tions, that we seek to make the poor religious quite as much as the 
Sunday-school teachers, the district visitors, the scripture readers, the 
missionary fund collectors, and all the other regiments in the mighty 
army of combatants for religion, be utterly disbelieved, and we be sum- 
marily denied further communion with the good and saintly? Oh, lady, 
fanning thyself on the sofa, and complaining of the heat and denounei 
the desecration of the Sabbath, be merciful! That bright sun at whi 
you now murmur, and that blue sky which you care not to look upon, 
they breathe new life into many a wasted frame, and infuse new vigour 
imto many a fainting spirit. And must the hearts of the lower classes be 
so dead that they cannot be grateful? Because only a coarse woollen 
shirt covers the breast of the poor man, can no worthy emotion arise 
withm him? Nature talks to the labouring man in the language he can 
understand ; and though, alas! she does in too many cases speak in vain, 
we will still maintain she is a most eloquent, effective preacher ; her style 
is peculiarly adapted to the working classes, and the larger congregation 
she has the better. 

Stick up the" blue and red posters. Behold that thin, sickly man 
reading out, “'To Brighton and back, three shillings and sixpence.” How 
jor wr and ill he looks. He turns with a sigh, and is wending his way 
to Deadman’s Court hard by. It is Saturday afternoon, ‘To-morrow we 
have eharity sermons. I was going to give five shillings to the Ojibbe- 
way Indians’ Tract Society. ‘ Hoi! hoi! my friend, you are ill; you 
want to go to Brighton? Yes, I thought so. Here is three-and-sixpence. 
Go by all means; it will do you good. And just a word: there is 
no reason why you should not take your Bible with you, and read it 
while you lie on the beach. Good-by.” 

I have now only eighteenpence to give to the Indians’ Tract Society, 
but it will do. 
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THE BATHS OF LUCCA, 


BY FLORENTIA, 


IX. 
The Guinigi Tower—Count Marescotti—Ball at the Palazzo Orsetti. 


Ar the conclusion of the examination, Count M. appeared, claiming 
our promise of allowing him to cicerone us round the city. He was in 
high spirits, and talked incessantly as we drove along, our party consist- 
ing of ourselves, the cavaliere, and Baldassare. ‘‘ Come, Baldassare,’’ 
said he, in his good-natured way, “sit down by me. You must take a 
lesson in national history. I dare say that much we shall see will be as 
new to you as to these ladies. Every man has his forte, and we all know 
yours is the ball-room, where you reign supreme.” Baldassare smiled at 
this allusion to the “ swiftness of his heels,” and the cavaliere chimed in, 
declaring that there was “ never a man” in Lucca that danced the cotillion 
like him. So, for once, we all started harmoniously. 

We drove first to the church of the Franciscans, situated in a retired 
part of the town. Here, on a marble monument, is inscribed the name 
of the great Castruccio Castracani—a boot aud part of*the bones of a 
leg having been found near this spot, which tradition marks as the 
place of his interment. Nothing certain is, however, known of his 
grave; but the city has seized on these dubious relics as an opportunity 
of expressing the grateful remembrance in which she bears her hero’s 
memory. 

Here is also the tomb of the celebrated Cardinal Guidiccioni, the par- 
ticular friend of the highly-gifted Vittoria Colonna, wife of the Marquis 
of Pescara, whom Azeglio has so happily introduced in his delightful 
novel of “Ettore Fieramosca” as the protectress of the persecuted 
Ginevra. I noticed on the altar a pair of crossed hands and arms, 
pierced with the marks of nails, and, on inquiring of the count, learned 
that they represented two of the five miraculous wounds ascribed by the 
Roman Church to St. Francis. ‘“ Your Protestant Church does not,”’ 
said the count, “ I know, believe in these modern miracles, but persists 
in denying the evidences of their truth, however convincing.” 

“ Our Church,” said I, “holds the entire machinery of modern miracu- 
lous interposition as useless and unprofitable, and affects entirely to 
ignore it; a view in which I cannot fully concur, for I have, during my 
residence in Italy, already seen and heard much to surprise me and in- 
duce me to modify my views materially on these subjects.” 

* You are right,”’ said he, ‘to judge of these religious subjects with- 
out any conventional prejudice of creed or country. For,” added he, his 
eyes beaming with enthusiasm, as he stood like some inspired preacher 
of good-will and charity on the steps of the altar, “ are we not all 
Christians? Away with creed and Churches! Do we not all worship 
Christ ? What are these vain distinctions, these miserable disputes—‘ I 
am of Paul,’ ‘I of Apollos?’ Let the whole world unite in adoring that 
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divine Redeemer—let our minds be ‘fixed on his immortal precepts. 
Then, indeed, shall we be all brothers—all common worshippers in one 
universal Church. Ah!” continued he, clasping his hands, and speaking 
with vehemence, “I long for, I desire, that happy ws 6 I believe that 
the mercy of God will not allow it to be long retarded. Already, in 
imagination, do I see the wretched divisions and differences raised by 
schismatics, and maintained by ignorance and prejudice, annihilated, and 
the whole Christian world united in one fold under one shepherd.” 

* Such a consummation,” said I, “ will be difficult, unless both parties 
are prepared to make mutual concessions.” ... . 

The count, whose countenance still beamed with the anticipated 
realisation of his religious millennium, now descended from the altar, 
_ wrapped in a brown study, which rendered him unconscious of our 
presence. At the carriage all his natural politeness returned, and the 
visionary a of Savonarola passed in an instant into the polished 
gentleman. have been told that his religious impressions are so 
powerful, and work to such an extent on his ardent imagination, that at 
times he entertains the most painful apprehensions of condemnation 
and falling into the power of the Evil One. These impressions are oc- 
casionally so vivid when his mind is particularly excited, that he often 
confesses three and four times a day! We all re-entered the carriage, 
and next drove into a narrow street, where stand the two spacious 
palaces of the Guinigi families—placed opposite each other—almost 
equal in size, magnificence, and antiquity. ‘They are built of red brick 
(now mellowed by age into a fine rich tint), in the florid Italian style of 
Gothic architecture, with mullioned Venetian windows and heavily sculp- 
tured portals. The most ancient of the twin palaces, which nod to each 
other in dignified fraternity from across the narrow street, was con- 
structed by Paolo Guinigi—one of the chiefs of this powerful family— 
who ruled the destinies of the republic for forty years. Attached is a 
lofty campanile, one of the solitary remains of those seigneurial domestic 
fortifications so universal in Italy during the confusion of the middle 
ages, when every man’s house was literally Ais castle. 

To ascend the tower of the palace Paolo had inhabited was the purpose 
of our visit ; but as Count M., by reason of too much imagination, and 
Baldassare, by reason of too little, had neither of them any memory, the 
key and the guardian of the tower were not forthcoming, and we had 
long to wait with the old cavaliere in the large vestibule opening from the 
street. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ these young men—this gioventti—are all mad ; they 
have heads, but no more brains than a pin! When I was a young man, 
should I have brought ladies to see a palazzo, and then leave them 
shivering in the hall because I had forgotten the key? No, per Bacco! 
those were not the manners of my day: such rudeness was never heard 
of at our court, where women were treated like divinities, as they ought 
to be. But the present generation Bah! they are fools; they don’t 
know even how to kiss a woman’s hand.” 

Thus did the worthy old chamberlain grumble on until the gentlemen 
reappeared with the custode and his keys, when we began to ascend s 
after story of the lofty palace. As long as we were on the broad stairs 
this was easy enough, especially as at every landing an opening, like a 



























































verandah, or gallery, showed us how well we should a poe oe 
view when once arrived at the top; but at last, having reached the 
summit of the palazzo,"we began to mount into the tower, and here the 
difficulties of the ascent commenced. The custode opened a small door, 
when stretching above us appeared the bare walls of the hollow tower, 
scaled by insecure-looking flights of wooden steps, with very fragile 
banisters winding round the interior. It looked so dangerous, I Lesitsted 
whether or not to continue the ascent, but was assured it was perfi 
safe. We all joined in entreating the cavaliere to remain below, telling 
him that really at eighty he ought not to be so frisky, and that it would 
be folly for him to attempt to follow us. He listened with great polite- 
ness to our remonstrance, but said he was determined to come, as he could 
mount the ladders as well as any of us, and was so obstinate that all oppo- 
sition was fruitless. On we strode up the tottering stairs in anything 
but a happy state of mind. The last flight was dreadful, as there were 
several loose steps that shook between our steps. The old cavaliere slowly 
on in the most persevering manner, supporting himself now and 
then on his large stick, but by the time we had reached the trap-door 
ning to the exterior, there he was beside us, smiling as composedly, 
and looking as fresh as if he had been our age. A most marvell 
man is this Trenta, as all who know him can testify, and quite a contra- 
diction to the general opinion that a life passed at court, and amid the 
“no and dissipations of life, is injurious to health and longevity. 

The trap-door opened, and we emerged on a grassy platform. The 

atform was shaded by a cluster of ancient bay-trees that had grown and 

urished spite of the wind and the storms of centuries, looking fresh and 
green in their old age as our aged companion, who was glad to sink on 
a seat to rest. The view was glorious. At our feet lay the fair city and 
all its elegant buildings, winding streets, numerous monasteries, with 
their low towers pierced by open galleries; ancient churches, divided from 
the streets by gardens and trees; open piazzas breaking the uniformity of 
the lines of streets, stretching away towards the several gates, all belted 
round by the strong walls, fringed with trees, and encircled by a broad 
extent of green esplanade, enclosing the beautiful city like a cestus of 
beauty. On one side appeared the Duomo, with its long lines of exten- 
sive roofs and lofty campanile, just under the fortifications; farther on 
was the spacious ducal palace, rising out of its pretty planted piazza, and 
other notable churches and buildings all mapped out before us. 

Beyond the walls the waters of the river Serchio wound in silvery lines 
through the smiling plains, teeming with cultivation. Mountains entirely 
hemmed in the level ground, of every shape, of every shade, from the 
sternest precipices of dark rocky crags to the green and fertile mountain, 
the little Borgos nestling amid the chesnut woods, and splendid villas 
peeping forth from amid the deep groves of bay and ilex. Opposite, 
at no great distance, was the hill of Monte Catini, famous for its mineral 
waters, crowned with glistering buildings. To the right, the vast expanse 
of the waters of the Lake of Bientina, whose low and marshy shores look 
rédolent of fevers and malaria. Under the cover of those fertile hills lay 
royal Marlia, surrounded by a perfect court of sumptuous villas dotting 
the olive woods, and rising heights swelling around it, terraced with long- 
trellised vineyards, crowning the undulations of the lower slopes. Above 
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towered the barren rocks of Pizzorna, their rugged sammits unshaded by 
a tree, but sheltering the rich scene below from the keen’winds. To- 
wards the sea rose the mountains of San Giuliano, which are recorded by 
Dante as preventing Lucca from contemplating her implacable rival, Pisa ; 
other ranges uprose in the direction of the Via Reggio and the Gulf of 
Spezia. But I was not allowed to drink in all the delicious beauty of this 
magnificent view. 

The count, delighted with the scene, charmed with the prospect, pleased 
with our company, became violently excited. He rushed to and fro on 
the narrow enclosure until I began to fear he would end by falling over 
the battlements. He talked incessantly, and far from a ing my quiet 
enjoyment of the scene, dragged me from side to side, b way of showing 
me every object and each point of view, until I was quite alarmed at his 
vehemence. 

“Che bel giorno !” exclaimed he; “qual scena incantevole! Is it not 
divine? is it not transporting P I shall never forget this meeting, here 
on‘the top of the old Guinigi tower, under the shade of these classic bays. 
Are you not enraptured ?” 

- indeed Iam,” said I. “But now, you must tell me the different 
remarkable objects, the points of view, the building below.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied he, quickly, his burning eyes glancing at the sur- 
rounding scene, but let me have a few moments to sfogare all the emo- 
tions I feel. Remember, I am a poet; imagination is my world, the 
unreal - home, the muses my companions, [I live in the ede The 
dreamy shadowings of my brain, and this seene—you—your sister—who 
like guardian angels here seem approaching your native skies—overcome 
me with a thousand emotions.” 

He walked to and fro communing with himself. 

“ Ah, he’s fairly off,” said the cavaliere. “ M. is far too poetical for this 
world, and the fit is now on him furiously. I hope, Baldassare, he'll not 
jump over the parapet in his ecstasies.” 

Baldassare, who with his glaring eyes, and hands thrust into his 
pockets, had been contemplating his movements, laughed heartily, We 
all joined. I could not help it, for there was something ludicrous in the 
count’s absolute abstraction. His lips moved, his features worked, and 
he had thoroughly wrought himself up to a pitch of the most extravagant 
excitement. 

“Ha! ha!” roared Trenta, “questo é un bel vedere—all very fine— 
but give me a little plain common sense. Some of these days M.’s 
ecstasies will turn his brain, and he’ll be lodged in a madhouse. I don’t 
think at this moment he’s in his perfect senses. Look at him striding 
about. Custode, per amor di Dio—fasten the trap-door ar that gentle- 
man will fall through. See how his eyes roll, how his whole body works. 
He’s not safe, and I swear it by all the saints.” 

“Oh,” replied Baldassare, “you are quite mistaken. I know him 
well: he is only composing, and we shall have an improvised sonnet 
shortly. He is extraordinarily imaginative, and when his mind is once 
set working, he is quite lost to all that is passing around.” 

I was inexpressibly amused ; there is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, and here we had it exemplified. Trenta’s comical counte- 
nance was pucked up into the most farcical expression of terror and dismay, 
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and Baldassare laughed until I really began to give him credit for bein 

ing more than a handsome Sodan How long the count would 
have continued in the clouds, I cannot say, but fortunately an unexpected 
event brought him to earth—or at least to the earth on the top of the 
tower. 

A little girl, one of our party, had accompanied us—a fair-haired, 
delicate-complexioned, blue-eyed Saxon of some eleven years old. She 
had been wandering about, amusing herself in her own way, and uncon- 
sciously had seated herself on the ground in a kind of bower formed by 
the overarching branches of the dark bay leaves, to which her fair com- 
plexion and white dress formed the prettiest contrast. Instantly the count 
was transfixed. He paused, and exclaimed : 

“Move not, sweet child, or rather, celestial muse ; you are the ver 
genius of poetry—Poetry herself descended in a vision. What can be 
more beautiful than that fair and innocent face, shaded by these classic 
bays, those white robes, too, floating in the breeze? Let me adore in 
you the muse whom I worship, and honour you as Erato, who, having 
left her golden harp in heaven, commands me to raise my feeble voice 
to sing her charms. Stay—let me wreathe you with laurel. Remain, I 
implore you, while I prepare the crown. Here, custode, assist me—su 
via, spicciatevi.” 

The poor man, looking utterly astonished at the ecstasies of the strange 
visitor, obeyed him, and we all tried not to laugh,with various success. The 
little girl sat in the bower as she was desired. When he had twisted the 
garland, he advanced towards the bower, took off his hat, and, kneeling on _ 
the ground, first offered it to her, and then placed it on her head. It 
-— was a pretty tableau. The child was lovely, her head encircled with 
the dark green leaves; the count’s glowing, inspired eyes, and noble coun- 
tenance, lit up with all the fine fury of a poet, kneeling before her and 
offering the wreath, looked like some classical bard worshipping at the 
shrine of Innocence. The parapet of the old tower, the clouds that 
hovered over us, the distant view, the town spread out like a map far 
below, such a graceful group, with so mighty a background,—it was 
very singular. Years and years long hence I shall recal that hour with 
all the freshness of to-day. 

When the child, who gravely lent herself to the allegory, was crowned, 
the count stood contemplating her, rapt in silent musing. I advanced 
towards him, and, touching his arm, claimed his attention. 

You are quite inspired,” said I. ‘ Your whole being is engrossed by 
poetry ; the present - passed from before you, giving place to the 
fervent visions of your soul. Let that soul speak in its own voice—the 
voice of poetry ; speak to us, in the musical language of your native land, 
the thoughts that move you so powerfully. Improvise aloud what is pass- 
ing in your mind.” 

“Yes,” said he, “‘it is true, I am enthralled. The image of that pure 
and lovely child—these bays, planted amid the clouds—the strangeness 
of the scene—has powerfully moved me; and, instead of doing the 
honours of the town to you, I have been quite in another world—dreamy, 
misty, visionary, far—far away. But,” continued he, passing his hand 
over his face, and seeming to collect his scattered thoughts, “‘if I once 
express my feelings, the vision will pass by, and I shall be myself once 
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again, and more worthy of your company. Give me a paper and a pencil, 
and I will write down the thoughts that have occ to me.” 

Fortunately, the old cavaliere had a pencil, and some one else the back 
of a letter. The count took them, and, seating himself before his little 
muse, who, still pleased at the scene, sat motionless in her leafy bower, 
he in a few moments had written a sonnet. 

“Oh!” cried I, when he had concluded, “give me, I implore you, 
those lines. I shall value them so much. They are beautiful, i am sure, 
and will be doubly valuable by association. Count, pray give them to 
me.” And I seized his hand. But, regardless of my entreaties, he 
suddenly crushed the paper, and, rushing forward, in an instant had 
flung it over the parapet. ‘“ Why have you destroyed them?” cried 
I. “ How unkind—how cruel. 4 would have kept and prized them 
always.” 

“ Joust cara signora,”’ said he; “ they were too hurried—too imperfect 
for aught but the moment; but if you will permit me, I will write another 
sonnet on the subject that I will endeavour to make more worthy of your 
acceptance.” 

“Ah! never,” cried I, “can you recal this charmed hour so as to 
write as vividly, as fervidly, as it were, from the heart. Even your skill 
cannot accomplish this feat. Why, why did you throw the paper away ?” 

“Indeed you did wrong,” said the cavaliere; ‘the sonnet would have 
been excellent.” 

“It would have been superb,” added Baldassare, who flattered the 
count, in consideration of his birth and connexions, not a little; “ non 
era possibile di far meglio. We all know your genius, count.” 

But the verses were gone, and our lamentation would not bring them 
back. The little Genius of Poetry came out of her arbour, but would on 
no consideration resign her wreath; and the count plucked a sprig of 
bay for us all to wear, as he said, in remembrance of this delightful 
excursion. I again turned to the beautiful scene stretching around us, 
and begged him to tell me the names of some of the numerous ranges of 
mountains that reared their lofty summits in terraced grandeur to the 
clouds. 

“There,” said he, pointing in the direction of the Serchio, that top- 
most range, with indented zigzag tops and deep rocky precipices, “ are the 
mountains of La Pagna, some of the loftiest of the Apennines. The 
twin summits of those two mountains, almost equal in height, that unite 
beneath, are in the direction of Massa and Carrara, joining that famous 
chain from whose bosom is torn the snowy marble that decks the palaces 
of princes, or serves to develop the genius of the sculptor. Yonder steep 
hill, terminating the narrow valley before us, crowned with a castle, now 
looking like a dot in the clouds, is the castle of Bargilio, over the Baths of 
Lucca. Is it not beautiful ? How gorgeous are the colours, the tints on the 
mountains, the variety of the landscape—plains, woodland, forest, barren 
mountain-tops blending into a sublime whole—worthy of the hand of 
that great Creator whom we all adore and worship. Methinks here I 
can realise the poetical image of Jean Paul Richter, that the morning is 
a rose, the day a tulip, evening a lily, and night the morning, ever 
renewed fresh in immortal youth.” 

I was delighted at his enthusiastic language; and, as we leaned over 
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the parapet, somewhat apart from the rest, I wished that time would 

and not hurry us from the old palace. “ See the city at our feet, 
oor isha ‘lied out before us, shrouded in an emerald robe of 
loveliness! What classical recollections rise in my mind as I behold 
those ancient buildings and those venerable walls, once the bulwark of 
her independence ! for, though small, Lucea, as a republic, was respected 
and feared by even her mightiest neighbours. Great names are con- 
nected with our city: Julius Cesar ruled as our proconsul, and trod 
these streets on which we now look down. After his conquest 
of the Nervii (those most savage and intractable among the Gaulish 
tribes, of whom he slew in one day sixty thousand in recesses of 
their native forests), he crossed the Alps, and returning into Italy, win- 
tered on the banks of the Po ; from thence he came to Lucca, where the 
most illustrious personages went from Rome to salute him. Pompey and 
Crassus were among them. The streets were’ crowded with armed 
lictors, attending their masters, who loved to display all that pomp of 
power prevenient to the decay of the totterimg republic. It was at this 
time that Domitius—Czesar’s enemy (then a candidate for the consul- 
ship )—boasted that he would ruin him ; but Cesar, seizing the opportune 
moment afforded by his recent success, and his meeting with Pompey 
and Crassus at Lucca, formed the bold plan of mounting the uni- 
versal throne by means of his deadliest enemies, who, rather than see 
the supreme power vested in each other, united to exalt him whom they 
both equally feared and hated. The first triumvirate was the consequence 
of this meeting; and as long as Cesar stayed within this city he was 
accompanied by two hundred of Rome’s noblest senators, as guards, or 
hostages of the fidelity of the capital. Here was the magnificent 
Countess Matilda—daughter of Duke Bonifazio—born ; and here this 
friend of Hildebrand and the powerful ally of the Chureh held her court, 
and by her counsels, assistance, and the rich legacy of her patrimonial 
dominions, she founded the temporal power of the Popes, afterwards 
enlarged and consolidated by Charlemagne. Living as she did in the 
very midst of the conflict between feudality and the increasing power of 
the Church, she nobly aided the latter in gaining its signal triumph over 
tyranny, ignorance, and cruelty, and received the just reward of her 
talents and virtues, by being interred within the glorious shrine eonse- 
erated by the Chureh to the chief Apostle. Five centuries after her 
death, Urban VIII. removed her body from Mantua, and deposited it in 
the stately monument where, guarded by the statue of Bernini, it now 


reposes. 

“Here, in the fifth century, came Charles VIII. of France, called by 
the ambitious Ludovico Sforza, the usurper of Milan, to achieve the 
conquest of Naples, and was received with festivities, pomp, and re- 
joicings. Here, too, came the mighty Emperor Charles V., from the 
farthest side of the Alps, to meet in solemn conference the Roman 
Pontiff, Paul III., under the roof of the cathedral hard by. But,” con- 
tinued the count, “remarkable even among all these shadowy recollec- 
tions of earthly pomp and grandeur, suggestive as they are to the 
historical student, is the remembrance that this city is the Geneva of the 
Italian Reformation, and that these walls resounded to the teaching of 
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the Reformation. Such progress had their doctrine made, that it was 
solemnly debated in the council of the city if they should not openly 
declare themselves a Protestant community. But their schismatic inten- 
tions were frustrated by that very meeting of the Em and the Pope. 
I have mentioned who united their authority againstit. The Protestant 
converts being soon after obliged to fly, Lucca remained still embraced 
in the great fold of the Catholie Church. Much as I, being a Catholic, 
ought to rejoice at this happy consummation, I cannot approve of many 
of the measures adopted towards them. It was the same Church who 
blindly, wilfully used its prerogative in condemning to the flames the 
imspired prophet Savonarola—-that saint, whose advent lighted up once 
more the beacon of truth, dimmed by the superstitions accumulated 
during the dark ages—that glorious disciple of a glorious Lord.” 

Now at the name of Savonarola I began to quake, for I knew this 
was a subject on which the count was particularly ééte montée, and I 
anticipated an interminable oration, much less interesting to me—who 
rather share the general opinion that Savonarola was somewhat.of a 
fanatic—than the other subjects on which we had been conversing. 
But fortunately the old cavaliere, who had grown quite tired, having 
vainly watelied for a probable termination to the count’s oration, came 
to the rescue. 

“ Count,” said he, “if I, stay up here in this wind any longer, I shall 
have an attack of rheumatism. Do you know how long we have been 
here already ?” 

“ No,” replied the count. 

*‘Then I can tell you—for I am neither a poet, an improvisatore, 
an antiquary, nor a saint—we have been sitting here three mortal hours, 
Corpo di Bacco! it is an eternity. Voglio assolutamente scendere! 
Ecco venite! Custode, open the trap-door.” 

The cavaliere spoke angrily. ‘The count was in an instant all polite- 
ness and consideration. 

“Caro mio amico!” said he, “I would not allow you to descend 
alone on any account. A thousand pardons for keeping you so long. I 
had not the slightest conception how the time had fled, Such an 
audience,” turning to us, “ would make any man forget the passing hour; 
and I have been so delighted with our romantic excursion. Pray for- 
give me, my dear cavaliere, and allow me to assist you.” 

‘“‘ Grazie, grazie!” said Trenta, now quite in good humour, for his 
anger was the most easily appeased thing in the world. 

But a general cry was raised for Baldassare, who was not to be dis- 
covered. 

“Why, where the deuce is the boy?” cried Trenta, ‘“ He’s never 
been practising his steps for the new polka mazurka, and taken a false 
one over the parapet ?” 

We searched for him, and, as the space was easily looked over, soon 
discovered him, stretched full length on a wooden seat, fast asleep, under 
one of the bay-trees. 

“Come, count,” said the cavaliere, “can’t you compose another 
sonnet to this sleeping Adonis? Don’t he inspire you ?” 

Being called, and punched and pinched various times by the cavaliere, 
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who was charmed to teaze him a little, Baldassare opened his eyes in 
t bewilderment, after stretching and yawning for some time. 

« Mille diavoli!” cried he, “why, you needn’t pinch me so. Giusto 
Cielo! I shall be black and blue. What could I do but go to sleep ? 
Nobody talked to me. There was M. holding forth to the ladies, and 
hunting the Genius of Poetry, and Trenta so cross, he won’t even 

uarrel with me. So what could I do, Santa Madonna! but sleep ?” 

“ Well, I fear you have learned but little about Julius Cesar and the 
antiquities of Lucca,” said M., smiling. 

“ Al diavolo!” said Baldassare, ‘‘ what in the name of Heaven are they 
tome? But I protest you cavaliere, have hurt me very much, and the 
next time that I go to sleep in your company I'll trouble you to have a 
little more consideration for my skin, and not rap me as if I were made 
of parchment ; it’s what I don’t understand.” 

The cavaliere roared with laughter, and Baldassare, looking very wrath, 
and rubbing the various hurts inflicted by the fingers of the mischievous 
old chamberlain, descended the wooden stairs in an exceedingly bad 
humour. 

When we had reached the bottom, the custode showed us into the 
garden belonging to the palazzo, enclosed with lofty walls like a monas- 
tery. Luxuriant beds of flowers lay in wild tangled masses over the 
parterres, divided by gravel walks. Large magnolia-trees, loaded with 
snowy blossoms, joined to the orange and lemon-trees in full bloom, 
scented the air deliciously. In one corner was a small wood, with statues 
and a hermitage. Bearing me on his arm, M. rushed into its recesses, 
but was so resolutely followed by Trenta, that he had no opportunity of 
again becoming inspired. Along one side of the garden were the suites 
of r rooms inhabited by General Guinigi, the solitary remnant of this noble 
line. Here he lives alone, in the lonely halls of his magnificent palace. 
The windows descended to the ground, and we entered one of the vast 
apartments, furnished with all the refinements of modern taste, the tables 
covered with curiosities and books. ere is the celebrated picture of the 
heroic Castruccio Castracani degli Antelmelli, the only likeness of him ex- 
tant. The features are the very perfection of manly beauty : a full, expres- 
sive eye, finely marked eyebrows, chiselled nose, and a mouth classically 
small, yet with a look of mingled sternness and gentleness, are admirably 
characteristic of his life. He is clad in silken robes, trimmed with ermine, 
the insignia of the princely and ducal power conferred on him by the 
emperor. It is one of the most interesting portraits in Italy, and has 
long been multiplied by engravings. General Guinigi, of whom more 
anon, was from home. The cavaliere, whose good breeding was sadly 
shocked at our entering the room in his absence, scrupulously laid his 
card on the table, apologising to the custode for our intrusion, by saying 
we were foreigners and strangers. 

The afternoon had now become evening, and the waning light warned 
us to return to the good old palazzo—the Universo—where dinner was 
awaiting us. The cavaliere dismounted at his own home—one of the 
largest and most ancient palazzos in Lucca, where report says he only 
inhabits two rooms; for though immensely rich, he is accused of being 
extremely penurious. The young Aisculapius disappeared at the paternal 
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establishment, where medicines are sold under the superintendence of 
his father, a very respectable medical man. The count, not residing per- 
manently in Lucca, made his way to a neighbouring trattoria, We were 
to prepare for the Countess Q.’s ball that evening, given in honour 
of the fetes of Santa Croce, for which she had kindly sent us invitations, 

Countess O., whom I have often had occasion casually to mention, is 
quite the Lady Paramount of Lucca, and receives in the most splendid 
manner in her very magnificent palace. She resides with her unmarried 
son, who, although arrived at years of discretion, and the real possessor of 
the large revenues, amounting to upwards of twelve thousand a year-—an 
immense fortune for Italy—is in all respects subject to her will, obeying 
his haughty mamma with the alacrity of a child dependent on her bounty. 
He prefers petticoat government ae | residing at Lucca to all the gaieties 
of Paris or Wiaesi for having visited the various European capitals, he 
declared on his return that he saw nothing in them to compare to his 
native city. So much for the taste of the young count. 

On arriving at the palazzo we found the large portals thrown wide 
open, the lights in the vestibule shedding a broad glare across the street, 
where crowds of dirty beggars and nasty children pressed on us as we 
descended from the carriage. Five or six stalwart cameriert in handsome 
livery received us, the major-domo, a majestic-looking personage, as- 
sisting us to disembarrass ourselves of shawls and wraps. He then 
opened the double door of trellis-work, painted green like Venetian 
blinds, leading to the reception-rooms, everything in the lower suite, 
which are the summer apartments, being done with a reference to air 
and cooluess. In the first ante-room (of which in every well-arranged 
— one invariably traverses two or three before arriving at any 
ivable apartment), rustic chairs were arranged, and a sofa placed under 
a delicious little arbour, formed of light iron-work, over which were 
wreathed reai creepers in full flower. A glass door, shaded by curtains, 
leading to the first room, was thrown open, and as we pie | the bril- 
liantly illuminated apartment, Madame O. advanced to receive us, with 
the empressé politeness usual with Italians. She is no longer young, 
but is still a remarkably fine-looking woman, extremely dignified in her 
bearing, with an expression of hauteur that rather contrasts with the 
studied courteousness of her address. Her hair is fair, and still beautiful, 
and her neck and shoulders, which are white and smooth as satin, were 
certainly not concealed by the berthe of gold blonde trimmed with pearls, 
which she wore. Of course she addressed us in Italian (although, like 
all Italian women of rank, she speaks excellent French), asked how long 
we had been at the Bagni, how we liked Lucca, and a variety of other 
chit-chat questions. She then presented her sun, the young count, who 
is about three or four-and-twenty, a bourgeois young gentleman, with- 
out a soupgon in either air and bearing of his noble birth, Strange that 
nearly all the young Lucchese nobles are so insignificant in appearance and 
manner. The countess placed us in the front row of chairs, which were 
arranged in lines near the piano, as a private concert was to begin the 
entertainment, and seated herself beside me, speaking of her residence in 
England, her admiration of the country, and various other well-turned 


phrases. Soon her attention was called to her rapidly arriving guests, and 
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I was left alone to observe the scene around. The room was nearly filled 
with ladies, around on divans or ottomans; the gentlemen keeping 

ite apart, either in the doorways of two other rooms, right and left of 
the centre one in which we were, or retreated inside, altogether out 
of sight. Innumerable glass chandeliers shed a brilliant light around, 
the windows were thrown wide open, allowing the crowd assembled in the 
streets to stare in @ volonté, Walls, divans, chairs, and portiéres, were all 
of rich crimson silk damask ; these latter, the portiéres, superbly embroi- 
dered with the coronet and arms of the family; vases and bouquets 
of exquisite flowers covered the consoles and tables, arranged in patterns 
and concetti, with a perfection incomprehensible to any one who has not 
seen the finish to which this “flower painting” is carried in Italy. The 

ests arrived in rapid succession, all in the most beautiful toilettes, fresh 
as if just arrived from the atelier of the modiste, very different to the 
shabby gowns, tumbled trimmings, and crushed flowers one often sees even 
in a first-rate London ball-room. The young ladies generally were ex- 
tremely handsome, not of the pale, olive-complexioned, lustrous-eyed, 
black-haired beauties of the Romagna, but fair-skinned, fresh, blooming, 
full-cheeked damsels, inclining perhaps a trifle to the grisette style. 
The fashion of wearing natural flowers in the hair and dress was very 
general, and the wreaths that ornamented their pretty heads were 
arranged with a taste and regard to colours worthy of Isidore himself. 
First and foremost was the lovely Theresa Ottolini, the belle par 
excellence, with white flowers twisted into braids of her rich chesnut 
hair. She was surrounded by a bevy of lovely girls, whom she was 
amusing with some diverting anecdote, for they all laughed with that 
ringing joyous laugh one rarely hears after sweet seventeen is passed 
away. ‘The Countess Nobili, too, was splendid, her pale, statuesque 
complexion, dark eyes, and raven hair, offering more of the Italian type. 
She was dressed in white and lilac, and looked exactly as if she had 
walked out of an old picture. The pretty Baroness was radiant in an 
unexceptionable pink dress. Her pale, pensive face is very pleasing, aud 
one sighs to think how that innocent child-like expression will give place 
too surely to intrigue and deceit as soon as she passes from innocent 
girlhood to matrimony; for how can she expect to escape the contagious 
effects of national example ? 

Our old cavaliere hovered about our chair, proud of his ladies, the only 
English present, and Baldassare, somewhat humbled by the presence of 
the grandees, bowed to us from one of the doorways. As this was the 
first thoroughly Italian reunion at which I had ever “ assisted,” I of course 
observed everything narrowly. 

The guests having all arnved, Count O. took his place at the piano, 
and ran over the keys in such a masterly manner, that one at once per- 
ceived that his reputation of being one of the first amateur performers in 
Italy was quite deserved. A chorus was first sung by gentlemen ; then 
came a solo, which was exquisitely sung by a tenor—one of the sweetest 
voices I ever heard ; and, after that, a trembling young lady executed a 
piece of Thalberg’s. She played neither better nor worse than other 
schoolgirls, and was therefore decidedly de trop, as I hold instrumental 
performances, unless not super-excellent, to be intolerable. She sat down 
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very pale, and rose, on the conclusion of the morceau, extremely red— 
was, of course, highly applauded—and returned to her seat in a 
flutter. A lady now approached the piano, conducted by Madame O., 
who was evidently considered the prima donna. Madame —— is verging 
towards forty, but has still the remains of much beauty. This lady 
executed a duet from “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” together with a bass voice, 
and never did I see any living creature in such a state of agitation ; the 
whole body worked and quivered as if the notes came out of her waist 
instead of her throat. As to her face, it was contorted into such painful 
grimaces I could not look at her—it was really too terrific. She 

with wonderful execution ; but how could any performance charm that 
seemed to threaten an attack of convulsion every instant ? 

The concert was now over, and all the company adjourned to the ad- 
joining saloons, hung with blue satin and blazing with light, being pre- 
pared for dancing. The band struck up a waltz, and the gay Lucchese 
were soon whirling round with marvellous rapidity. I have alread 
noticed how much better the Italians dance than the English, specially 
the men, our gallant John Bulls being anything but desirable partners ; 
whilst here it is almost impossible to find a gentleman who is not quite a 
maestro di ballo, thanks, I suppose, to the early training at the colleges, 
where dancing is considered part of a classical education. Young 
Medico footed it with the best, and I was surprised to see that this most 
decided bourgeois danced indiscriminately with all the noblest dames, 
none appearing to think him beneath their notice; even the haughty 
Marchesa A., bowing her swan-like neck, accepting him as her cavaliere, 
The old cavaliere instantly resumed his old occupation of marshalling the 
dancers, and was as implicitly obeyed as at the court balls, the countess 
having given him carte blanche to manage the whole company. 

After having danced with Prince Ruspoli—who, by e way, is an 
exception to my rule, for he dances atrociously—and with the son of the 
prefect, I sat down to rest, oppressed with the extreme heat of the room. 

The Baron de . a fat little man, looking like a superannuated 
Cupid, danced furiously, and flirted too, but, on the whole, the manner 
of all the ladies was far more reserved and quiet than in English society. 
Extreme tranquillity and reserve marks the high-bred Italian lady in 
general society, and the gentlemen almost entirely abstain from those 
public expressions of admiration, called flirting, in England. Did an 
Italian lady permit the same amount of public attention, and accept it 
as smilingly as many an Englishwoman most innocently would do, she 
would be set down in Italy as quite ¢um-di-dy, and treated accordingly. 
Every one would think Se had tumbled into some grande passion, and 
was veritably intriguing @ toute outrance, so little do they comprehend 
the reserve of our private manners as compared with our vivacity and 
frankness in society. With us it is reality; here it is appearances 
which are so scrupulously attended to. Indeed, between the various 
dances the gentlemen all retired into the centre saloon, leaving the 
ladies quite alone, and only re-entered when the music again struck 
up to claim their partners. I made my - into the last room of the 
suite, a splendid apartment, where various elderly groups were playing 
at cards, or reclining in little circles on the sofas and settees. There 
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was a mass of flowers of immense size arranged in a flat dish, in a 
pattern so beautiful that it would have sent every one at a Chiswick féte 
wild with admiration; but here they are used to see this pretty floral 
patchwork, and don’t observe it. Beyond this room was the countess’s 

m, also thrown open, where many little knots of ladies collected to 
chat. This apartment was furnished with Parisian luxury, and was not 
the least worth seeing of the whole suite. Consoles and tables were 
arranged with essences, flowers, and valuable porcelain, and the toilette, 
with its enormous mirror and superb display of plate, brilliantly lit up, 
was quite princely. 

These lower rooms are, I am told, not to compare, however, with the 
upper suite of apartments, infinitely more spacious and gorgeous in their 
decoration; but these are only occasionally thrown open, and then only 
in winter. On our return into the ball-room the cotillion, that most 
characteristic dance, was forming. I should not, for my part, have ob- 
jected to a little supper, but there was none, only trays of ices and drinks, 
all so outrageously sweet they quite sickened one. A great commotion 
delayed the beginning of the dance, Madame N. having discovered a 
large tarantella rising on the wall behind her. No one seemed to 
like to touch it, and the creature ran up and down to the great terror 
of all those placed at that side of the room. At last, a handsome 
Italian, very like Charles Kean in one of his most becoming “ gets-up,” 
secured it in his handkerchief, and quiet was restored. I was fatigued 
with the various excitements of our long day, and took but little interest 
in the foolish figures of the cotillion arranged by Prince Ruspoli. As I 
sat on the divan, waiting my turn to be called, I fell into a moralising 
mood as I observed the passing scene. All looked so comme il fuut, so 

roper, reserved, and well-bred—the ladies modest, the gentlemen quiet, 
and the whole company retenu to so remarkable an extent—that a 
stranger might have believed that all the gallantries of the fair Italians— 
the want of principle and manliness in the men, who are said to smile, 
encourage their own dishonour, and applaud the success of their wives, 
the tales of Cicesbeos and lovers, and all that—were sheer wicked inven- 
tion, and all utterly false. Let us not lift the veil. 
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STEINS MEMOIRS.* 
1809—1814. 


WE have seen Baron von Stein as the victim of his devotion to the 
good cause, proscribed, banished by foreigners who usurped authority in 
Prussia ; in the present paper we propose to narrate the various measures 
he took to gain the victory over his powerful adversary, and the unswerv- 
ing energy with which he urged on the princes the necessity of removing 
Napoleon from the throne of France, as the sole security for the future 
welfare of Europe. It is just possible that a spice of vindictiveness was 
at the bottom of his unrelenting perseverance, and that Stein’s own pros- 
perity depended on the overthrow of the great man, who had appeared on 
the scene as a modern Attila. But we will prefer to leave this considera- 
tion out of the question, and merely relate the facts that occurred without 
trying to explain the motives, 

When Stein had obtained a present shelter from the generosity of 
Austria, the King of Prussia did not hesitate a moment in blindly follow- 
ing the temporising policy recommended by Alexander, and a visit to St. 
Petersburg fully confirmed him in his ideas, Gneisenau wrote on this 
subject very sharply to Stein: “ The journey to Petersburg has a fear- 
fully enervating effect. The emperor believes he has done wonders by 
promising to send a corps against Austria in case she assumes the offen- 
sive. Our court will, consequently, do very little, unless the enthusiasm 
of Austria drag it onward. This Alexander was born as a curse for 
Prussia. In 1805, he rang the storm bells before any preparations had 
been made. The war was arrogantly announced; he marched into Mo- 
ravia, and he marched back again, after receiving a very sharp Jesson. He 
then allows his troops to disband, not foreseeing the speedy outbreak of 
war. His assistance is as ruinous to the country he wishes to protect as 
the assault of the enemy, and he ends by plundering his own allies,” 

While the King of Prussia was lulled to sleep by Russian promises, the 
Austrians were preparing for a new campaign by which their indepen- 
dence could be saved. But Austria suffered from the usual curse of pro- 
crastination, and delayed the attack until Napoleon had in a measure 
arranged the Spanish affairs, and was enabled to concentrate his atten- 
tion on Austria. Stein writes to Gneisenau : ‘I fear greatly that cunc- 
tando perdimus Romam, and they are attempting to oppose the snail’s slow 
march to the rapid flight of the eagle.” His apprehensions were only too 
just ; and he was forced to leave his asylum to secure his own personal 
safety. His sister was at this time arrested and dragged to Paris, where 
she was compelled to remain for four months, ——e examinations 
apparently for no object but to annoy her brother. At length she re- 
ceived permission to return to Germany, but the whole of her property 
was confiscated, and she was left to the charity of her friends and rela- 
tions. 





* Das Leben des Ministers Freiherrn von Stein. Von G. H. Pertz. Berlin: 
G. Reimer. 
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Not long after, and Austria formed that connubial alliance with the 
Emperor of France which was destined to prepare his overthrow. There 
is no doubt that Austria temporised in this matter, and hoped to gain 
time for fresh preparations; but the effect the marriage produced through 
Germany was most dispiriting. The patriots had looked to Austria as their 
natural ally, and now they were left to fight the battle by themselves. But 
the immediate consequence of the alliance between France and Austria 
was the rupture of the alliance with Russia, which had oppressed the Con- 
tinent since the meetings at Tilsit and Erfiirt. Stein returned again to 
Prague, where he devoted himself to the education of his daughters, but 
had scarcely settled down in comfort, when he was again called upon to 
devote himself seriously to the affairs of Prussia. During the Austrian 
war, all lovers of their fatherland had urged on the king to declare war 
once more against France. But Frederick William could not make up 
his mind, and Austria, after six months’ useless negotiations, had made 
peace for herself and left Prussia to her fate. Napoleon was perfectly 
acquainted with the king’s vacillation, and only regard for Russia and the 
Spanish war had caused him to spare Prussia from annihilation m 1809. 
The payments of the war-tax had fallen in arrear, and the king now, utter! 
canals to Napoleon’s good pleasure, No orders, and returned with 
his court to Berlin. The Emperor pressed for payment of the arrears, and 
the king had no resource but to recal Hardenberg to the government— 
always with Napoleon’s permission—which was graciously conceded. But 
the new minister was unable to draw up any financial plan by which the 
money could be raised without utterly ruining the country, and hence it 
was referred to Stein, who solved the difficult problem. Of course, this 
had to be kept an intense secret from Napoleon, and a lengthened con- 
ference took place between Hardenberg and Stein in a small hunting 
chateau on the Bohemian frontier. 

In the summer of 1810, Prussia suffered an irreparable blow on the 
death of Queen Louise. Her death, in the prime of her youth and beauty, 
caused the most sincere grief through the nation, for it was generally be- 
lieved that her sorrow at the sufferings of her country had undermined 
her health. The blow fell very heavily on Stein, for the queen had been 
an intimate friend and correspondent of his, and he had trusted in her to 
work upon the king. But this was no time for vain regrets ; the rupture 
between Russia and France was attaining gigantic proportions, and it was 
easy to foresee that Napoleon would not allow such a dangerous rival to 
retain her independence if he could possibly prevent it.. And it seemed 
that everything was in favour of the French, for the Russian army was 
suffering from all the vices of peculation and corruption. 


From 1806 to 1812 two million of recruits had been enrolled in Russia, but 
the instance of a:single province will show how small a portion really joined the 
army. Of 5000 recruits raised in Esthonia only 300 joined the army, the rest 
having been neglected and died ex route. The emperor and his minister Arak- 
tijev had heen forced to the most extraordinary exertions in complementing the 
army, which had melted down to 46,000 men after the battle of Friedland, and 
the number of men under arms was far below the official strength. At the 
commencement of the war a division consisted of 7000 men instead of 24,000, 
while eleven battalions which marched to Druja in July lost 1700 men from 
feverion the road. 
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The army which the Emperor Alexander opposed to the French had a 

per strength of half a million, though in reality only amounting to 
140,000; while the French crossed the Niemen wah 400,000 excellently 
equipped troops with a Napoleon at their head. The King of Prussia 
was placed by the impending war in a most awkward position, and orders 
received from Napoleon that he must maintain the strictest neutrality 
made him only more uncomfortable. Still, preparations were secretly 
carried on, wer | negotiations entered into with England, who willingly 
hea the king a refuge in case of the worst eventualities, But 

apoleon was not inclined to leave so dangerous a foe in his rear, and at 
last a defensive alliance was offered the king, by which he would join 
20,000 men to the French army, and retreat to Breslau, which would be 
considered neutral. It was, probably, the bitterest moment in the king’s 
life when he was forced to sign these degrading conditions, and give up 
all the resources of his unhappy country to a merciless foe. But no 
other course was open to him ; he doubted the efficiency of the Russian 
assistance, and dared not await the assault of the entire French army. 
The treaty was signed, and Prussia virtually blotted out from the map of 
Europe. Austria, in the mean while, gave Napoleon the assistance of 
50,000 men, who were to move on the Gallician frontier, and nothing 
now delayed the outbreak of hostilities. 

In this state of things, Stein began to look out for a new refuge, and 
felt an attraction to England, where his old friend Count Miinster had 
been residing for years. They were of very different character, but 
_both equally animated with hatred against the oppressors of their country, 

and indefatigable in struggling against them. Miinster, at this period, 
was in his forty-fifth year, enjoying the benefits of a very extensive 
education, and a taste for fine arts which had been developed during a 
lengthened stay in Rome and Naples with the Duke of Sussex, and had 
first entered on a diplomatic career as Hanoverian envoy to St. Peters- 
burg, distinguishing himself greatly by the activity he displayed during 
the negotiations of 1804 for the formation of a grand alliance against 
France. Summoned near the person of George III. as minister of 
Electoral Brunswick, he gained and kept a very independent and in- 
fluential position with the king, and afterwards with the Prince Regent. 


The Hanoverian cabinet minister, summoned solely through the confidence of 
the king, retained his position through all the changes of the English ministry, 
and enjoyed through this circumstance a degree of political importance which 
every new ministry was bound to recognise. Count Miinster, who held this 
station for twenty-five years, secured at the outset the office of negotiator between 
England and the continental states. During the entire period of the revoluti 
the English ministries suffered from the consequences of a poorly-develo 
diplomacy. The embassies were given away as a reward for service done in 
parliament, and were too frequently managed With ignorance, want of tact, and 
carelessness. Hence the English ministry were deficient in that accurate know- 
ledge of persons and relations which must be the foundation of political action, 
The expensive and unpleasant experiences resulting from this produced among 
ministers a great disinclination toward continental affairs, which was only in- 
creased by the unhappy result of the wars of 1805, 1806, 1807, and 1809. ‘The 
consequences of these wars excluded English diplomacy and English commerce 
from the Continent, and hence the highest members of the government did nat 
possess the ordinary means to acquaint themselves accurately with the state of 
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continental one and eee ne we tee as — of the Hanoverian 
diplomacy, which possessed recognised and secret agents all over the Continent, 
filed up this gap, and through him a connexion was maintained between England 
and the Continent... .. . These circumstances explained the great field of 
action left open to the count, and to him naturally applied all those persons who 
felt the disgrace of their country, and wished for employment in the British 
arm To him Gneisenau, Wallmoden, Nugent, and others, owed much of 
their future celebrity. 


But the war could not be carried on without Stein’s active interference ; 
and the Emperor Alexander, who entertained a great respect for Stein’s 
abilities, and felt the necessity of having some unbending adviser by his 
side, summoned him to Wilna. He responded to the call, but declined 
to enter the Russian service, thus maintaining his independence and keep- 
ing aloof from that jealous spirit with which Russians are apt to regard 
foreigners. Stein therefore devoted himself exclusively to the cause of 
Germany, and his first step was the formation of a German legion, which 
should take an active part in the war. 


Alexander was at this period thirty-five years of age. His exterior, Stein re- 
marks, is pleasant, his features regular and noble, his carriage graceful, and the 
inclination of his head, as he puts forward his left ear to listen, is not unpleasant. 
The principal trait in his character is good humour, friendliness, and a wish to 
render mankind happy and noble. His instructor, the Genevese La Harpe, at an 
early period imbued him with respect for man and his rights, which he was 
anxious to call into vitality when he ascended the throne. The emperor com- 
menced with educational establishments and improvement of the condition of the 
peasant. But he wants the mental strength to detect the truth perseveringly, 
the firmness to carry out his decisions in spite of all obstacles, and bend: the will 
of his opponents. His good humour often degenerates into softness, and he is 
frequently forced to a the weapons of cunning and stratagem to carry out 
his designs, These latter qualities were developed by his tntor, Field-Marshal 
Soltikov, an old courtier, who early recommended his pupil to be subservient to 
his grandmother and her favourites, and the caprices of his father. The despotism 
which Paul exercised upon his family must have confirmed him in these views. 
On ascending the throue, Alexander summoned to his side friends of his youth, 
Prince Adam Czartorinsky, and other men of talent and energy, who confirmed 
him in his opposition to the French policy. But when the war, begun by their per- 
suasion, ended badly, he was forced to dismiss them, and summon others to his 
councils, in whom he placed an implicit confidence. It is possible, however, that 
the emperor possessed no depth of feeling or capacity for enduring friendship. 
“His preference for the Crown Prince of Sweden will not last a fortnight,” the 
Grand Duchess Catherine, who knew her brother, remarked. The future, how- 
ever, corrected these views. 


At the time when Stein went to Russia, the foreign affairs were 
entrusted to Romanzoff, a man of narrow character and views. Through 
his sweet lisping manner, the young Frenchmen in Caulaincourt’s suite 
had christened him “ la vieille marquise du Marais.’’ He was deficient 
in the first qualities of a statesman, and incompetent to advise in the 
hour of difficulty or danger. He was respected by nobody, and had only 
been advanced to his present post owing to his usefulness in carrying out 
the servility to France, which was the fashion of the day. The emperor 
kept him afterwards through habit, but transacted much important busi- 
ness without his cognisance. Napoleon bluntly called him a fool, but he 
was an excellent tool of his. He was personally hostile to the English, it 
was said, because the English ambassador, Michell, had given him a 
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sound thrashing for insulting a lady, and took every opportunity to anno 
them. During his sdalon Russia had been 2 eer fooee wal 
against Sweden and Turkey. Both had to be carried on with an outlay 
of ready money, at a period when the closing of the ports and the cessa- 
tion of trade had lowered the funds. The Swedish war procured Russia 
a secure frontier. The Turkish war, on the other hand, cost her about 
one hundred million silver roubles, 50,000 men, and had scarce an 
result. So soon as the war with France was foreseen in Russia, 
sensible men pressed for peace with Turkey, but Count Romanzoff was 
mad enough to fancy it would keep Napoleon quiet, because it rendered 
Russia innocuous. Romanzoff’s great idea was “de faire loucher 
I’Empereur Napoléon”—that is, to distract his attention from the main 
= to unimportant matters. But the emperor took the affair out of 

is hands, and ordered Admiral Tchitchakov to sign the peace without 
delay. But the extension of Russia to the Pruth was a sorrowful result, 
gained at the price of bloud and money, which must infallibly insult the 
Turks and render Austria restless. Still worse were the terms on which 
Russia stood with England, with whom she ought to have instituted 
amicable relations immediately a rupture with France was impending, 
The English cabinet placed as little confidence in the personal character 
of the emperor as in that of his minister, and the latter had no notion of 
any approximation to England, for he still believed in the chance of a 
reconciliation with France. Such was the political state of Russia as 
Stein found her: at the moment of the greatest danger, friendless, 
isolated, possessed of no confidence, without a single man of high cha- 
racter at the head of affairs who would be able to develop fresh strength 
or concentrate what she already possessed. But in this serious position 
Alexander perceived what sort of man he required. His summons to 
Stein was dated the 27th of March, 1812, and two years later, on the 
31st of March, 1814, he entered Paris in triumph. 

From Stein’s letters it is quite evident that the Russians only owed 
their defeat of the French to the elements, for they were the same in 
1812 as they proved themselves in 1855. The leaders were always 
quarrelling with each other, and ended in deposing Barclay de Tolly, 
and having Kutusoff appointed in his stead, to the great delight of the 
Russians, although he was seventy years of age, and had never distin- 
guished himself in any way. But his false bulletins aroused confidence 
in the nation, and though the Russians were utterly defeated whenever 
they dared to cross bayonets with the French, still recruits flocked in to 
fill up the ranks and share the same fate as their predecessors. But we 
may be allowed to turn from war's alarms for a moment, and quote a 

assage relating to a very celebrated woman whom Stein met in St, 
a em 


I have met Madame de Staél (he writes to his wife); she has an appearance 
of good temper and simplicity when she does not take pains to please; she 
has a peculiar abandon that explains the countless negligences in her manner 
and conversation, which, however, may be excused through her long re- 
sidence in the midst of a corrupted nation ; her face does not bear a matronly 
stamp, or trace of purity, morality, or feminine dignity: there is some- 
thing common about her mouth and very passionate in her eye. I do not 
believe she will please here, for there is no taste for literature in Petersburg, 
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s, and spent a remarkably pleasant evening. After dinner ame de 
él read us:some chapters from her book about Germany. She saved a copy 

Savary’s clutches, and intends to print it in a She read us the 
ter on Enthusiasm: it moved me greatly, through the depth and nobility 
feelings, and the elevation of the thoughts, which she expresses with an 
éloquence which touches the heart. 


The first news of the evacuation of Moscow by the French caused 
intense joy in Petersburg. The court was holding a family festivity, 
and Stein was present. At the termination of the repast the empress- 
mother, who had so recently recommended peace, rose and said, “If a 
single man of the French army crosses the Rhine again, I shall be 
ashamed to call myself a German.” Stein tured from red to white, and, 
suddenly rising, said, ‘ Your majesty is in the wrong to say that, especially 
before Russians, who owe so much to the Germans. You ought not to say 
that you would be ashamed of the Germans, but of your cousins, the Ger- 
man princes. I lived on the Rhine from 1792, and I know that the brave 
German nation is not to blame : had it been trusted, had they known how 
to use it, not a single Frenchman would have crossed the Elbe, much less 
the Vistula and Dnieper.” The empress, at first startled by this sharp 
remark, soon collected herself, and replied with dignity : “ You are right, 
Sir Baron, and I thank you for the lesson.” But the retreat of the 
French did not satisfy Stein; he foresaw that a decided blow must be 
struck to crush Napoleon’s power. But Kutusov was satisfied with the 
glory he had already acquired, and, not disposed to expose his renown to 

urther risks, was urgent for peace, and was supported by the Chancellor 

Romanzov. Stein then applied to the emperor, and explained to him 
how important it was that Germany should be liberated from the French, 
and Napoleon driven back into the natural limits of his country. Alex- 
ander decided on following his advice, and set out for the army, accom- 
panied by Count Nesselrode and Stein. 

Stein, writing from Wilna to his wife, says: “There are 15,000 patients in 
the hospital of Wilna alone. Nothing is to be seen but carts full of corpses, 
some half eaten by wolves, picked up on the highway, others removed from the 
hospitals. Germany has lost 80,000 of her young men....... It has been 
proved, on credible testimony, that the French ate portions of their own coun- 
trymen, and were caught roasting them over the fire. The demoralisation was 
so great, that two thousand Frenchmen surrendered to a single Russian sani- 
tary mspector; the Wilna Jews fell upon the rear of the army, ‘and took a 
number of prisoners from the Imperial Guard... ... These dreadful events 
were accompanied by a multitude of mcidents, which would seem ridiculous if 
wo could laugh in the midst of an immense charnel-house. Murat came into 

ina, wrapped up in a shawl, with a coachman’s hat on his head and a stick in 
his hand; Narbonne walked through the snow from Moscow to Smolensk ; 
while Napoleon’s adjutants thankfully received a handful of bread when offered 
them by Wilna Jews...... The Russians have taken an extraordinary 
amount of booty, estimated at 300 ducats per Cossack. They have given the 
¢hurch of Maria Kazan, in Petersburg, 1600 lbs. of silver.” 


In the mean while, General York, by his defection, forced Prussia into 
breaking her neutrality, much to the terror of the king, who had a very 
wholesome dread even of the fallen lion. York’s act was officially dis- 
avowed, but events pressed onwards so rapidly that the king was forced 
to act on the offensive. Stein was appointed by the emperor commis- 
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sioner in Prussta, and ed to Kénigsberg. For a while the Prus- 
sian king listened coldly to the offers from Russia, for he feared lest he 
might be stripped of East and West Prussia, for the formation of a kingdom 
of Poland; but at length the treaty was signed, and Prussia openly took 
~ the field against Napoleon. There was considerable danger in such 
a step, for the st h of Prussia was not yet developed, and Russia had 
searce 40,000 men between the Oder and Elbe, while Napoleon was col- 
lecting all the strength of France, Italy, and the Germanic Confederation. 
The court retired to Breslau, where Stein was attacked by a fever, which 
brought him to death’s door; but while all the courtiers, with the royal 
princes at their head, paid him the most flattering attentions, the k 
still remained aloof. But the presence of Alexander in Breslau eeu 
confidence, and the king issued his memorable “summons to the nation.” 
So soon as Stein had recovered his strength he proceeded to Dresden, to 
arrange the internal administration of Saxony, as the king still adhered 
to the French alliance. While in that city, Stein was invaded by pro- 
jectors, proposing all sorts of impossible schemes for the destruction of the 
enemy. Among others, a professor sent him an immense packet of docu- 
ments referring to a monster magnetised battery, which should march at 
the head of the allied forces and attract the enemies’ bullets. This was a 
little too much for Stein, and he wrote to Arndt, to whom such schemes 
were generally referred, “ Calum ipsum petimus stultitia. Write to the 
fool that he had better come here, and be loaded in a gun like a bullet, 
and fired against his magnetic hill, that we may see whether the thing 
acts.” But the courtiers were far from feeling confidence in the campaign, 
and even Goethe was indignant at the notion that the conqueror’s chains 
could be shaken off. He said to Professor Kérner, whose son, the poet, 
had just joined Liitzov’s free corps, “‘ You may shake your fetters as much 
as you please: the man is too mighty for you, and you will never be able 
to break your chains, but only cause them to sink deeper into your flesh,” 
When this remark was repeated to Stein, he merely said, “ Let him be: 
he is growing old.” 

The assistance which England was willing to grant the allies seemed 
destined to be overthrown by the ignorance of the agents. Thus Stein 
writes to Miinster: “The amount of arms sent to the Continent is con- 
siderable: among them are 50,000 to Russia, which requires no muskets ; 
40,000 for the Hanoverians, who have about 5000 men; and 5000 for 
Prussia, which has a landwehr of 120,000 men, and is ruining herself to 
arm them.” At the same time the duello between war t and Stein 
was going on with ter fury, and the great Emperor did not think it 
iccenetan to satiate pa slr" wr in his bulletins. Thus, after the 
battle of Liitzen, appeared the following passage in the Moniteur: “The 
notorious Stein is an object of contempt to all honest people. He wished 
to instigate the populace against the proprietors. We can scarcely recover 
from our surprise at seeing rulers like the King of Prussia, and especially 
the Emperor Alexander, whom nature has gifted with so many excellent 
qualities, giving their names to support such traitorous and fearful 
machinations.” 

Both sides requiring a rest, an armistice was signed, which the allies 
employed in trying to draw Austria over to their side. But Austria was 
not disposed to make any sacrifices, and cannot be blamed for her hesita- 
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tion, when we remember the way in which the Prussian king had a 
her in the last war, and hence she only consented to act as negotiator 
tween the contending powers, in the hope of establishing a European peace. 
But it was fortunate for Germany that the peace, as proposed by Austria, 
was not accepted, and both sides prepared for war again, Austria having 
thus a favourable excuse for joining the allies. We have a multitude of 
letters written by Stein during this period of eager expectation, the most 
characteristic bemg the following extract from a letter to Minster: 


“ Your excellency recommends swaviter in modo with the German princes. What 
do you say to the conduct of these miserable fellows? I send you herewith a 
specimen of the King of Saxony, whom Napoleon is making undergo ev 
variety of insult and contumely, because he regards him as a secret traitor to his 
cause: thus, for instance, he forces him to be present and laugh at the immoral 
play of the ‘ Visitandines ;’ then the poor scamp keeps his father confessor by him 
all the rest of the evening, to obtain absolution; and yet he considers Napoleon 
all the while as a man sent by God. These little tyrants rejoice in their sove- 
reignty, and the enjoyment of their plunder, and are indifferent to the suffering 
ol Meta of their fatherland.” 


While the armies, however, were opposed to each other, the diploma- 
tists carried on their labours, and at length produced the alliance between 
England, Prussia, Russia, and Austria. The great battle of - Leipzig 
showed the allies that Napoleon was not invincible, and gave them ho 
that they could drive him within his own frontier, if they did not begin 
disputing among themselves. The fate of the luckless King of Saxony 
was sealed; he was carried as a prisoner to Berlin under military escort, 
and his country taken possession of in the name of the allies. Stein was 
appointed chief of the central committee in Dresden, and Metternich was 
thus enabled to remove a very dangerous opponent from the side of Alex- 
ander. In the matter of the war, Stein and Metternich were diametrically 
opposed ; while the former insisted on Napoleun’s overthrow as necessary 
for the safety of Europe, Metternich would have been satisfied with driving 
him back into France and allowing him to re-establish a powerful mo- 
narchy. On the 8th of November, scarce a month after the battle of 
Leipzig, negotiations were commenced with the French envoy, St. Aignan, 
and he was sent to Paris with letters from the Emperor Francis to his 
daughter, and injunctions from Metternich to pay on his part ail due respect 
to the noble character of the Duke of Vicenza—who had carried off 
the Duc d’Enghien from Ettenheim. In the presence of Nesselrode, and 
with the assent of Aberdeen and Hardenberg, it was settled that the 
allies should set about negotiating a permanent peace, in which France 
would be guaranteed her natural frontiers—the Pyrenees, the Alps, and 
the Rhine. Napoleon, however, did not take sennen of the offer ; 
two months were spent in vain attempts to patch up the truce, and then 
Stein returned to Frankfort and induced Alexander to continue the war. 
And it required a man of unbending energy like Stein to regulate the 
affairs of Germany ; the princes of the Confederation threw every obstacle 
in his way, but he succeeded in raising an army of 106,000 men within six 
weeks, who were found of very great service after the unsuccessful en- 
gagements in the ensuing February. As an instance of the reputation 
which Stein enjoyed at this period, and the confidence placed in him, we 
may mention that officers of the allied army went to the celebrated Pro- 
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fessor Voigt, in Frankfort, and asked him whether, according to the laws 
of the empire, Stein could be elected as emperor ; to which the professor 
gave an unhesitating assent. 


By the beginning of December, the French were in full retreat from 
Germany ; their army had melted away to 40,000 men, who crossed the 
Rhine il and exhausted, and the great question remained for decision, 
whether the war should be carried into France itself. The views at 
head-quarters were divided. Austria was inclined to peace, and drew the 
attention of the allies to the danger of a popular upheaving in France, 
and the employment of the militia, after the mode so recently put in 
practice in Germany. Alexander, on the contrary, and Stein as his 
adviser, believed that no permanent peace was possible so long as Napo- 
leon retained the throne; and as the emperor dickared that he would carry 
on the war alone if necessary, Austria gave way. The allies marched in, 
and the campaign recommenced. When they reached Langres, the old 
dissension commenced at head-quarters, and the peace party appeared 
to be strengthened. The troops went into cantonments for several days 
while the discussions were being carried on. 


‘The peace army was originally diplomatic, its centre being Prince Metternich, 
with the Emperor Francis, who did not desire Napoleon’s deposition, and 
hence tried by delays of various sorts to give him an opportunity for making 
peace with the retention of the Rhenish frontier. In the person of the com- 
mander-in-chief they had the simplest means to frustrate the movements of the 
chief army; and although Prince Schwarzenberg tried to reconcile the views 
of the various courts, still he had a natural bias towards his own, which feared 
the prominent influence of Russia perhaps more than that of Napoleon. The 
Austrian military head-quarters consequently declared for peace. The Prussians 
were divided. The king certainly desired an honourable peace, but the expe- 
riences of the years between 1806 and 1812 had convinced him that no real 
tranquillity could be expected from Napoleon ; and the gratitude he owed his 
nation for its gallant uprising led him to attempt the attainment of the great ob- 
ject. His chancellor of state, Hardenberg, had been carried over to the peace party 
by Metternich, and at Prussian head-quarters the Adjutant-General von Knese- 
beck had established the principle that the campaign must not be extended beyond 
Langres : the plateau of tan res must be regarded as the Rubicon which must not 
be traversed. The general Thad expressed these views in a memorial. The Eng- 
lish diplomatists of the second rank were not equal to cope with Metternich ; 
they who, as the arch-enemies of Napoleon, should have been too glad to see his 
power overthrown, feared the attacks of the opposition, and preached peace. 
Cathcart was incompetent, and Aberdeen not much better. At a ministerial 
dinner at Vesoul, the latter said it was unworthy a great nation not to keep the 
conditions it had once offered ; as if an offer unaccepted could be binding after- 
wards. Count Miinster was about to reply, when Metternich pulled him by the 
coat-tail, saying, “ Laissez-le done, c’est la naiveté en diplomate.” Charles 
Stewart declares himself in his Memoirs as opposed to the Austrian views, but, 
in fact, promoted their policy. Owing to the acknowledged incompetency of 
these diplomatists, the Prince Regent yielded to the wishes of the allies, and 
sent Castlereagh and Count Miinster to head-quarters. They were of diverging 
opinions. Castlereagh soon became a partisan of Metternich, and voted for 
peace ; while Miinster saw that the only salvation for his country was in a con- 
tinuance of the war, and strongly opposed any negotiations. Nesselrode had 
been for a long time influenced by Metternich, and tried to bring about a peace ; 
and many military men in Alexander’s suite shared the same views. The Em- 
peror'of Russia and Stein were for the strenuous continuance of the war, and its 
conclusion by the overthrow of Napoleon. Alexander’s will and Blucher’s sword 
led the allies to Paris. Had it not been for the unbending decision of the em- 
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pie up by Stein, and the inextinguishable fire which impelled the 
of the army of Silesia onwards to restore the martial honour of Europe by 
the conquest of Paris, Napoleon would probably have been the victor in this 
great campaign. 

The decision was therefore arrived at, that the war should be con- 
tinued; but Alexander yielded so far, that the negotiations commenced at 
Frankfort should be carried on at the congress of Chatillon. The 
emperor most unwillingly assented to this half measure, and gave his 
envoy, Rasumofisky, the most stringent orders not to sign a peace without 
his express authority. Another potent ally for the emperor arrived about 
this time in the person of Pozzo di Borgo. The battles of Brienne and La 
Rothiére, in which Blucher distinguished himself so greatly, threw open 
the road to Paris, but the Austrians were not disposed for such active mea- 
sures. The allied army was divided, and while Blucher was sent in the 
direction of Chilons, the main army remained inactive at Troyes. The 
emperor was very angry, and insisted on the troops marching, and the news 
of Blucher’s defeat caused him tospeak very sharply to Castlereagh on the 
subject of the delay. At length the Emperor Alexander was driven to 
assent to an armistice, against his better judgment; but Napoleon pur- 
ed delayed negotiations, and they were eventually broken off. The 

ows which Napoleon had struck on the isolated armies confirmed him 
in the belief that he could expel them from France, and the allies, in the 

sence of danger, came to an agreement to continue the war energeti- 
cally. For this purpose Schwarzenberg fell back from Troyes to march 
forward by another route, and Blucher received orders to join him. But 
the old field-marshal was not afraid of Napoleon or his generals, and 
boldly disobeyed orders, trusting to a permission given him by Alexander. 
At Bar a council of war was held: the peace party proposed a further 
retreat of the two armies, but Alexander declared that he would in that 
case separate his troops from Schwarzenberg, and march with Blucher on 
Paris. The King of Prussia agreed with him, and the Emperor Francis 
was of the same opinion. The allied army marched once more in the 
direction of Paris, but with extraordinary slowness, and remained in- 
active for fifteen days, although it was of vital importance to deal 
Napoleon a heavy blow while his army was weakened by recent losses. 

During the entire campaign Alexander’s plan had remained unchanged ; 
he wished to come to a decision in Paris, and seek the popular will as 
expressed by the Legislative Assembly. He only vacillated as to the 
succession to the throne, for he was indisposed towards the Bourbons, 
and entertained the idea of putting up the King of Rome under the 
regency of his mother and Bernadotte. But in this matter Stein dis- 
agreed with him, for not only was he in favour of legitimacy, but he 
thought great danger was attached to a long minority, and the slight 
respect and confidence entertained for Bernadotte. But the Bourbons 
were not inclined to give up their claims tamely, and the Comte d’Artois 
commenced a progress through France in rear of the allied army, and 
fondly imagined that the indifference of the nation would eventually 
burst forth into a flame. Soon after, the Emperor Alexander was 
induced by the Confederates to issue a proclamation in behalf of the 
Bourbons, and all that appeared left to do was Napoleon’s expulsion from 
the capital. This was speedily effected, partly by treachery, partly by 
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external pressure, and the great man was trampled on by his enemies. 
The worst feature in Stein’s character appears to us to have been his 
vindictiveness, which led him to unwarrantable excesses of language. 
When he wrote these lines to his wife could he have believed in their 
truth? It seems hardly possible that misappreciation of Napoleon’s 
character could go so far : 


“The tyrant has ended like a coward. So long as he could shed the blood of 
others he was most extravagant with it, but he does not dare to die, and thus 
have at least a courageous end. He accepts a pension, he returns to his nothing- 
ness, he negotiates to save his life and prolong his disgraceful existence. I am 
assured that he spends his time in sighing and sobbing. What a monster, and 
what a depth of degradation! Ouvaroff wrote me lately, that in Bonaparte’s 
history there is a mixture of oddity and greatness, of Tamerlane and Gil Blas, 
but there is a third component in that terrible misshapen union forming his 
character, and that is commonness. It was displayed in his flight from the 
army in Russia, in his treatment of those he persecuted and oppressed, in his 
choice of friends, in his language, and at present in his conduct under mis- 
fortune ; it degenerates into shameful fear for his life—into cowardness.” 


We should not have quoted this passage were it not that the same 
charge of cowardice is insinuated by Marshal Marmont in his Memoirs. 
It is the most untenable of all the accusations brought against the 
Emperor, and the whole history of his life proves that he never thought 
of the danger he incurred. This sudden change from confidence to 
despair may appear to Stein unworthy a conqueror, but it is strictly in 
accordance with Napoleon’s southern temperament. We are far from 
wishing to depict Napoleon as that faultless monster whom the world 
ne’er saw—and without his faults he would, probably, not have been so 
great a man—but we are bound to enter an earnest protest against 
detraction which the position of such men as Stein and Marmont might 
induce persons to accept as true. 

The Emperor Alexander behaved with extraordinary magnanimity to 
the French, and evinced no desire for that requital which might justly 
have been claimed. He hoped in this way to soothe the excited passions 
of the nations, and establish a long-lasting peace in Europe. But his 
kindness fell upon a barren soil. In his desire to secure the French 
against the tyranny of the returning Bourbons, the members of the pro- 
visional government, with Nesselrode, drew up a liberal constitution, 
which was immediately published. On the 29th of April, Louis XVIII. 
arrived at Compiégne, and Alexander hurried to meet him and induce 
him to accept the constitution. Louis showed the emperor by his 
manner that he had not forgotten his expulsion from Mietau, and 
Alexander took no pains to conceal his poor opinion of the Bourbons. 
But the emperor’s plans were frustrated by the fickleness of the French. 
According to his own words, he found in France neither patriotism nor 
support. The king declined to accept the constitution, and what could 
Alexander do, when the nation came forward spontaneously to recognise 
the most antiquated claims of the royal house? Still the emperor 
insisted on a satisfactory proclamation, which Louis X VIII. published at 
St. Ouen, and which contained a promise of a liberal form of government, 
and a general amnesty for the past. The next day the king entered 
Paris. 

In the mean while, the discussions about the regulation of the French 
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frontiers and the peace of Europe had commenced. Owing to the vast 
extent of topics for discussion, they were divided among eight committees. 
Up to the present hardly anything is known as to the course of the 
negotiations, as the documents have been kept secret: just as if regene- 
rated Europe had cause to feel ashamed of her exertions and their result. 
‘The French, however, who had access to the documents, felt no inclina- 
tion to make known a matter in which their national pride was so deeply 
wounded. After some general arrangement had been made about the 
future extent of France, the congress proceeded to divide the conquered 
country among the participators in the war. Here the four great powers 
stood in the first line. Russia desired Poland, Prussia thus seeing herself 
referred to Germany ; while Austria demanded not only Tyrol, Salzburg, 
and the Inn district, but also the greater portion of Upper Italy. England, 
disinterested as usual, exerted all her influence to establish kingdoms on the 
north-east and south-east frontiers of France, which would separate that 
to from Prussia and Austria, and would be bound through gratitude 
to England. An additional support was also expected in the Netherlands 
by the marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. In the discussions about the regulation of Germany, Prussia . 
was most deeply interested, and demanded Saxony and the fortress of 
Mayence as protection for her Westphalian dominions; but Austria 
strenuously opposed this, and wished to give Mayence, with Frankfort 
and the country between the Rhine and Moselle, to Bavaria. The 
danger of entrusting a fortress of such importance to a second-rate power 
was repeatedly discussed by Stein and the Russian statesmen. Stein was 
always most energetic in all matters relating to his fatherland. He 
urged Hardenberg to strike the iron while it was hot, and earnestly 
begged the support of the Russian cabinet for his views. It was clear 
that the Prussian affairs must be settled in Paris. Here the remembrance 
of what Prussia’s army and nation had effected was fresh and unweakened. 
Austria was hence disposed to give up Saxony. France was not regarded 
in the arrangements the allies made among themselves, and if England 
and Austria desired Prussian support in their claims in the Netherlands 
and Italy, they could not refuse to back her up in her German claims. 
All this Stein explained to Hardenberg. The king was also of the same 
opinion ; but the chancellor signed blindly, without any reservation, and 
quitted Paris without any arrangements being made for Prussia’s aggran- 
disement. The question was referred to Vienna. The Emperor Alexander, 
too, magnanimously neglected to have the regulations settled about 
Poland and Saxony, and the only arrangement fixed was that relating to 
Upper Italy and the Netherlands. The negotiations for peace were also 
greatly delayed by the magnanimity of Alexander, who wished to augment 
France instead of weakening her; and Louis XVIII., who had only just 
been drawn from his nothingness, displayed his gratitude towards the 
allies by demanding Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine. These 
demands had to be combated inch by inch, and the Emperor Alexander 
began to display a coldness with reference to German affairs which 
augured ill for the future. The English ministers were only too glad to 
gain France to their side at the expense of a third party, and thus 
increase their influence on the Continent; and if Austria could be gained 
over, they could safely oppose Russia and Prussia. This commencement 
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of an opposing alliance was not hidden from Alexander, and he watched 
the signs of the times with apprehension. He was very much dis- 
satisfied with Louis XVIII. and the Bourbons. In a conversation with 
Lafayette, he complained that they had nothing but the prejudices of old 
times; and when the general replied that misfortyne must have improved 
them, he replied, “‘ Improved! they are incorrigible. There is only one 
among them, the Duke of Orleans, who possesses liberal ideas: as for 
the others, you can never hope anything from them.” He declared that 
the whole business was a mistake, and quitted Paris in a very desponding 
humour. 

The discussions about peace and surrender of the country came to a 
conclusion about the end of May. Stein’s business in France was thus 
terminated, and the weighty matters relating to the future of Germany 
awaited discussion at the Conese of Vienna. Stein longed for home- 
pleasures, and begged the emperor to allow his return to Germany. This 
was granted, on the promise that he would be present at the congress, 
and write to the emperor regularly on these important matters. By the 
middle of June, Stein returned to his estate in Nassau, and was most 
heartily welcomed after his lengthened absence by his tenantry. But he 
could devote no long time to the simple pleasures of domestic society ; 
the welfare of his country called him to Frankfort, where he was busily 
engaged for the rest of the summer in drawing up schemes relating 
to that brilliant ignis fatuus the restoration of the Holy Roman Empire. 
At his residence, near the Eschenheimer Thor, Stein was surrounded by 
all the great and noble, who came to draw wisdom from his lips. During 
the summer the Crown Prince of Bavaria (better known to us as the 
friend of Lola Montés) spent a week in Frankfort, and never failed 
to make his appearance at Stein’s tea-table. ‘In his wild and enthusi- 
astic manner,” Arndt tells us, “the crown prince spoke openly about 
German affairs, and was furious against Wrede and Montgelas. One 
evening, however, Stein became impatient, and said, ‘I am not King of 
Bavaria, nor you either; if you cannot remove Wrede and Montgelas, I 
am still less able to do so. Your royal highness speal.s so loudly, that the 
people out there must fancy I am holding a Jacobins’ club.’” Another 
anecdote, also referring to this period, we may quote from Arndt. A 
Rhenish count, who paid Stein a visit, walked up tv him, and began 
rather solemnly to enumerate his titles and dignities. Stein interrupted 
him, laughingly, with the words, “ Pray take a chair, my dear count; you 
see I have not sufficient seats for all those gentlemen.” 

During the interval that necessarily occurred between the treaty of 
Paris and the meeting of the Congress of Vienna, Saxony was greatly 
disquieted by attempts to restore the imprisoned monarch. Even the 
army joined in the movement, and for a while it seemed as if the countr 
would be exposed to anarchy and rebellion. Stein, however, took his 
measures with great skill, and the settlement of the Saxon affair was 
deferred until the Congress of Vienna, that great curer of evils to which 
all Europe was looking with such eagerness, and which was destined to 
prove a stumbling-block and rock of offence. 
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A TRIP TO NORWAY.* 


Ir would not be a disagreeable alternative to exchange, at this season 
of the year, urban, or even rural, England for the climate and scenery 
of more northerly countries, and to awake some fime morning, after 
having been rocked all night by the stormy waters of the Skager Rack, 
in the tranquil fiord of Christiana. Every country has its beauties 
which are unlike the beauties of other countries. The fiords of Norway 
are dotted with innumerable islands, some small, some large, sometimes 
im groups, at others dispersed or isolated, sometimes rocky, at others 

ral, with villas and cottages, groves and orchards. Then, again, the 
day is divided into five or six climates, each very distinct from the other. 
The early morning is enveloped in fog; at ten there is almost invariably 
a slight fall of rain ; at twelve a touch of a Syriac sun; at four the sea 
breeze, dry and cold; and in the evening a calm. The sunsets are 
splendid to a degree, and are followed by nights of unexampled stillness. 
Christiana itself is a quaint city, built upon the ruins of Opslo, destroyed 
by fire in 1624. It has its Oscarlot, or royal palace, a handsome prison, 
a spiendid railway station, and a picturesque bazaar. Grouped in a 
small central mass, the town has long, irregular suburbs, of which those 
near the harbour are known as Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco—names 
siguificant enough of their dubious morality. There is a university, a 
Konst-Forening, or gallery of paintings, a museum of antiquities, anda 
theatre, the artists of which are Danes. The prison of Christiana has a 
legend attached to it of a certain Ouli-Eiland—a Norwegian Jack Shep- 
pard—who was always escaping from durance vile. 


He was often arrested, tried, condemned, and imprisoned. He cared little 
about it, and did not even take the trouble to defend himself. When he heard 
his sentence, he used to bow to the judges, and then, in allusion to his proximate 
flight, he would smile and say, “ Poor governor! how grieved he will be to hear 
that I have left him again.” They would take him back to prison and cast him 
into a dungeon, but somehow or other the bolts would come undone, the iron 
bars would give way, or the walls would open of themselves, for Ouli-Eiland 
would make his escape. When he was imprisoned, it used to be a matter of dis- 
= as to how long he would remain so. ‘That he would effect his escape, no one 

oubted fora moment. The unfortunate gaoler exhausted his ingenuity in his 
endeavours to frustrate the audacity of his prisoner. One day he rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly. He had succeeded in having constructed an arm-chair of extraor- 
dinary elasticity ; the flexible back adapted itself to the human form, whilst its 
strong yet pliant arms enveloped the person who sat in it im a terrible em- 
brace: the arm-chair, in fact, caught hold of the person, while it itself was 
made fast to the flooring by thick bars of iron. it was a chef-d’ wuvre. The 
governor was proud of it. He sent for Ouli-Kiland, that he might contemplate 
the marvel designed for his express benefit, and he showed to him its peculiarities 
with the pride of a triumphant gaoler turned an inventor. But Ouli-Eiland 
could not understand the thing. He walked round it, as a fox who has lost its 
tail walks round a trap, and in the most innocent manner possible he said, 

“Well, it is of no use ; I keep looking, but I ean’t understand it.” 

“Stupid! nothing is more simple. See, now.” 





* La Norvége. Par Louis Enault. 
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So saying, the governor illustrated his invention by sitting down in it; where- 
upon it seized him at once, and held him fast. 

“Ah!” said Ouli-Eiland, “I understand now;” and at the same moment he 
threw the table-cover over the governor’s head. Five minutes afterwards he 
was in the country. 

The authorities were perplexed. They declared Ouli-Riland to be an outlaw 
and a public enemy; almost an army of men were employed to capture him; 
more than a league of forest was invested, and he was blockaded in its recesses. 
At length he got hungry, and went himself to ask for the reward promised to 
whosoever should capture him. The return of the highwayman assumed all the 
proportions of a political event. The governor sent for him. 

7 Eiland,” he said, “ you are a prisoner again; this time you shall not escape 
me. 

The prisoner looked at him without uttering a word. 

“T have found a vigilant keeper. He will not leave you for a moment; he 
shall sleep with you, eat with you, awake with you; you shail not move a ste 
without him. And I tell you more than that, he is one of the aanebadiiel 
fellows in Norway.” 

“It is yourself, then, your excellency.” 

“No; it is yourself !” 

Ouli took a ‘step backwards: he did not relish the idea of taking care of 
himself. 

“It is my idea,” continued the governor. “I make you a prisoner on parole. 
You shall give me your word as a thief that you will not run away, and you 
shall be left at liberty—in prison. Add to that, bread and beer @ diserétion.” 

The poor devil had been hungry for a long time: he accepted. From that 
moment a new era commenced for Ouli-Eiland. The gaolers, having no appre- 
hensions of his evasion, loaded him with attentions. But he was not happy; 
the kind of life did not suit him. He asked to see the governor. 

“My lord,” he said, “I come to inform you that it is my intention to go 
away.” 

“ But your parole ?” 

“Precisely so; 1 come to recal it.” 

* Tt is, then, who shall succeed, you or I.” 

The governor had a great cage constructed with the trunks of fir-trees. 
Each cross-bar made a bell ring the moment it was touched. This cage was 
placed in the centre of a stone house constructed on purpose ; keepers were 
placed in the house, sentinels around it, and Ouli was shut - in the eage. 

Bells, keepers, bars, and sentinels were of no avail. In six weeks’ time 
Ouli was once more at liberty. 

The people, as usual in such cases, began to take an interest in the thief, and 
even to sympathise with him. ‘They actually rejoiced at his suecessful evasions, 
for Ouli had never killed any one, and he had often given to the poor what he 
had stolen from the rich. 

At last matters ended as badly with the outlaw as with others—that is a 
kind of satisfaction which is due to public morality. He perished at thirty 
years of age, miserably enough, after having displayed in his crusade against 
society as much energy and invention as would have rendered ten generals 
illustrious, or have enriched ten financiers. All that he wanted, like man 
others, was a stage upon which to change his crimes into glorious actions. 
woman said of him, ‘“ He was only a brigand because he could not be a hero.” 
Unfortunately, at the criminal court, prisoners are not tried or defended by 
women, and arguments of that kind are not admitted as extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 


Whoever goes to Norway is soon satisfied with its cities. What the 
tourist longs for is Norway where it frowns in its mighty terrors, and that 
is precisely what is not easily reached. Once beyond the Mjosen, to 
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which you can go by rail, and across the lake by steam, there are no 
public conveyances of any description; the tourist has no resource but the 
vogns or kharrioles of the country—vehicles which appear at first sight 
to be simply inconvenient, but which finish by becoming insupportable 
instruments of torture. So at least M. Louis Enault affirms, and, from 
what we have experienced of Russian and Turkish karrioles, we readily 
believe him. But this is not all. Take our French tourist’s ex- 
pee for an example. The traveller must know something of the 

guage of the country, or, as our tourist expresses it, “ Se livrer 4 tous 
les périls d’une prononciation de fantaisie au service d'une langue trés 
imparfaitement sue.” Then he must drive himself, and our French 
tourist admits the difficulty of the undertaking, but, as usual, in a way to 
salve his vanity. It was only, he says, because he was. engaged in study- 
ing how his horse, carriage, and harness got on, and not from any diffi- 
culties presented by the new position in which he was placed, that he ex- 
posed himself to be suddenly stopped by his postboy. 

“Why don’t you look ?” exclaimed the peasant, stopping the pony 
suddenly. 

“T looked.” 

The fact was, that he had driven, without knowing it, across one of those 
wooden bridges which make lowlanders, unaccustomed to Alpine scenery, 
shudder as they look down from them. This was in the Gulbrandsdal. At 
the Vaalin Elv, two torrents rushed through their rocky beds in close 
contiguity. “It is noise,” he exclaims, “ motion, life! my horse stops to 
breathe the hamid dust that refreshes it; it would wish to bathe in that 
impetuous froth.” We can easily believe that the horse stopped from 
much less poetical reasons. 

Our tourist was pleased with the scenery, the cu!tivation, and the pea- 
sanis of the Gulbrandsdal—indeed, with all that it presented. He remarks, 
justly enough : 


In a country where there is no longer a nobility nor yet a bourgeoisie, where 
industry is null, and commerce does not extend itself beyond the precincts of a 
few towns, it is in the country that we must seek for the nation. In Norway, 
the t constitutes the people. The state of the peasant constitutes the 
whole social state. 

Norway is a country completely by itself, and what we see there must not be 
compared with what we see in any other portion of Europe. The Norwegians 

s the sense of their own strength, hence they do not have recourse to any 
eceptions to lead the traveller astray in forming an opinion of them, as is the 
case with those vain nations who have only a theatrical appearance and a false 


grandeur. 


Elsewhere he argues that all the peasants alike are descendants of the 
nobility of olden times. You may dine one day with a descendant of 
Haco, or of Hroll the Walker. The grand-nephews of Harald Harfager 
are now postmasters. But, he adds with some naiveté, ‘ I must admit 
that the simple grandeur, somewhat too calm, of the Norwegian peasant, 
has nothing in it that reminds me of the impetuous audacity of the sea- 
kings, who, like their brothers, the Germans, had only one fear, which 
was that heaven should fall on their heads. They rather resemble the 
sons of patriarchs than the descendants of Vikings.” 

On ascending from the lovely Gulbrandsdal to the uplands of Dovre, 
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our tourist says that he passed from the smiling and pastoral zone into 
the arid and desolate zone, lasciat ogni speranza! The revelation of 
the North comes with the vast expanses of shining lichens on the Dovre- 
field. Jerkins, in the same region, is one of the most ancient and vene- 
rable inns in the world. It dates from the twelfth century, having been 
founded by the good king Eysten in 1128. It is the Great St. Ber- 
nard of Norway. The uplands of Dovre present, our traveller tells us, “‘ des 
chasses magnifiques,” and trout abound in its lakes and rivers. This brings 
many English to the neighbourhood. There were two at Jerkins—anglers 
and gentlemen. One was from London, the other from Bristol. They 
had been fishing there for six weeks, but, not having been introduced, did 
not speak to one another. M. Enault says he took upon himself to effect 
an understanding between the two stubborn insulars. But for this addi- 
- tion, we should have doubted the truth of the statement, and we are not 
even now quite convinced that two such fvols could have been really 
brethren of the gentle craft. Our author certainly does sometimes make 
considerable demands upon our credulity—as, for example, when he de- 
scribes himself as driving the Countess of T. and her fair daughter in a 
four-in-hand on the Dovre-field, and when he converses in Latin with a 
simple pastor who is washing his linen in the torrent of Gula; but per- 
haps he thinks travellers are licensed to give tone and colour to their 
sketches. We prefer a specimen in which the latter are more happily 
and harmlessly combined. 


There are valleys in Norway not above a league in length which combine in 
themselves all that is essential to constitute asite. Nothing is wanting: neither 
torrent, nor cascade, nor precipice, nor little lake, nor forest, that aspiration of 
the poet 

Et super his silvam paulum foret ! 


nor even sea, which undulates like a great ball on the horizon. The great charm 
of Norway, however, its greatest beauty, its most graceful scenery, are its lakes. 
These lakes are small, but so numerous that I believe they number thirty thou- 
sand, and occupy nearly half the superficies of the land. Norway, land of lakes, 
says somewhere old Ossian; a Norwegian poet calls them “the eyes of the 
earth”-——eyes full of tears and melancholy ! These lakes seldom communicate with 
one another, and never communicate with the sea, as is almost always the case 
with the great lakes of Scotland, stormy and as troublous as the ocean. These, 
on the contrary, are isolated in the midst of their forests; sometimes Nature has 
hewn out their basin like a cup at the top of a mountain. The rosy heath- 
flowers on their borders, a thousand wild and massy tufted plants frame them 
and festoon them, as the acanthus of Corinth folds its garlands around an an- 
tique vase; at morn and eve wild reindeer and red deer are seen to approach 
them, and at times eagles sweep down upon them with hoarse shrieks, and seem 
to disturb their sleepy waters. But they soon recover their serenity, which no 
breath of wind furrows. Often, on colenpaing them, I thought of those soli- 
tary souls living far away from the world beneath the eye of Heaven, and which 
become calm by dint of Seleg deep ! 


And then again another sketch : 


One evening, towards ten o’clock, after having traversed plains clothed with 
a rich and various cultivation, I reached the last hills of the parish of Oust. 
Trondhjem (Drontheim) was before me; long, straight streets, cutting one 
another at right angles, divided it with all the regular symmetry of a gigantic 
chess-board. The onan being small and low, made the streets appear still 
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. The cathedral, dark and heavy, last monument of the power of the 
North, crushed the town with its proud and ponderous mass, whilst the Nidar, 
the royal river of ancient Norway, softly encircled it, with its waters just rippled 
by the wind, as with a belt of dark fur. On the other side of the town was the 
gulf where a thousand vessels slept at anchor; close by was the little island of 

unkholm ; further off, Strandt and Frosten ; and lastly, at the extremity of the 
horizon of this varied scene, were the rude summits of the Stoerdal. 


Professor Forbes has given some remarkable pencil sketches of sunny 
effects in the North. Here is a pen sketch from another hand: 


He who has not seen the majestic sun go down slowly into the icy ocean, and 
loiter on the top of the flambant waves as if it could not make up its mind to 
| our hemisphere, that person will: never know to what extent the magni- 

cence of a prodigal nature can go: the East itself has no more splendid spec- 
tacle. All those who have visited the fine regions of Africa or of Asia know 
with what rapidity the sun abandons that brilhant land of light. At its quick 
setting everything radiates with phosphorescent gleams like a chest of precious 
stones, and then m a moment black might comes over the land, and everything 
is enveloped in darkness till the stars come forth. 

There is nothing like this in the North: the sun goes down little by little 
with a solemn slowness. Arrived at tle borders of the horizon, it hesitates and 
stops, and even when it has disappeared it remains so near to us that its pre- 
sence is always guessed. The sky at the same time in the west is ager up 
in the most brilliant colours: it is like a radiant palette, upon which the richest 
hues mingle and embrace one another. There are, perhaps, only two primitive 
colours, red and yellow, but they mingle so, penetrate one another so, and com- 
bine in such a manner as to present to the eye the most radiant hues in warm 
harmony. This light, which has its origin from a band of deep purple on the 
horizon, dies away towards the zenith in light orange-coloure aa which 
shade it off into the dark azure. It fades away from one tint to another, and 
then sometimes it suddenly revives, resumes existence, like a voice stealing 
along from echo to echo, and whose vibrations strike one another and mingle in 
the sonorous air; sometimes two tints are superimposed upon one another, and 
their intensity seems to be doubled by contrast ; sometimes great clouds with a 
strange aspect, chariots with sparkling wheels, thrones of gold, palaces of fan- 
tastic architecture rolling before the wind, rise up from the sea, ascend into the 
heavens, and trace their sharp outline upon a field of gold and fire. One un- 
derstands then, in the presence of so sublime a spectacle, how it was that Odin 
placed the paradise of heroes in the clouds. 


M. Louis Enault speaks well of Trondhjem, a provincial city which 
has been a capital. It seems to remember the fact, and it has preserved 
a certain reserve and elegance of manners united to the open hospitality 
of a more primitive state of society. The presentation of formal Eng- 
land, he says, is unnecessary; a stranger is the host of the city, and 
the very fact of his isolation is a title to the attentions of all. ‘The 
Norwegian Sunday, he also adds, has not the morose hypocrisy of the 
English Sunday, when cant gets fuddled at home after pulling down the 
window-blinds. Norwegian hospitality manifests itself principally in 
the dinner line. M. Enault acknowledges that he approves of the 
system ; not, however, for the sake of the dinner, but because, he says, 
cordiality arises from such sociality. A Norwegian proverb says, “ One 
only becomes really acquainted after having eaten salt together.”’ 

Among rich merchants, and in houses where ‘there are official receptions, 


mer is served — la Russe. The table is covered with plate, crystal, and 
artificial flowers; the attendants carve and hand round; every guest has at his 
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right hand a little bill of fare; everything is done to avoid a surprise. I must, 
however, acknowledge, that td a stranger such a precaution is nearly useless, 
and even when informed he is little better off. All the culinary ideas of the 
temperate zone are utterly unknown in Norway; the customary arrangement 
of our feasts is turned topsy-turvy; their “ potages” would figure pleasantl 
enough in the middle of the dessert; they are mainly composed of cherries an 
of gooseberries swimming in a liquid which betrays its nature by a strong 
spirituous odour. These poor fruits never enjoy a real sunshine: they are 
—— by the kitchen fire. The dinner itself is a mixture, a conflict, a combat 
of discordant tastes, of opposite flavours and inimical aromas: sugar and the 
gravy of game, preserves and cayenne pépper, rum and caviare, ginger and fresh 
cream. They eat red-hot coals and drink flames. One feels from time to time 
the wish for a little water to extinguish all these fires; but it would not be 
polite to ask for such a thing; there is not a decanter on the table. Little is 
eaten, but a great deal drunk. They have the good taste to give a marked pre- 
ference to French wines. The great growths of Bordelais succeed in the North, 
and the brand of Madame Cliquot enjoys as much reputation in Norway as in 
Prussia. In winter, when they wish to have the champagne /rappé, it suffices 
to open the windows. Each guest receives at the beginning of , wee a piece 
of white bread of microscopic dimensions, and two or three slices of black 
bread. That is deemed sufficient for the whole repast. Toasts are numerous, 
and etiquette requires that due honour should be given to each. Before passing 
into the oe a table is visited in another apartment, upon which are 
placed trag$ of sandwiches, raw ham, and herrings marinés. To partake of these 
is considered an essential preliminary, and every one adopts the custom, eating 
at the same time a few slices of bread and butter, and washing the whole down 
with one or two glasses of white brandy. After dinner, on regaining the saloon, 
each of the guests, before taking his seat, shakes hand with every person present, 
without distinction of sexes. 

The “ shake hands,” as M. Enault calls it, is universal among the races 
of the North. After dinner, the conventional expressions are, ‘‘ Tack for 
mad”—Thanks for this repast; to which the other answers, “‘ Wel be- 
komme”—May it do you good. On meeting in the streets, the common 
expression is, “‘ Tack for sidste”—Thanks for our last interview; and this 
is said even to persons who may be encountered for the first time. The 
future is thus taken for the past: it is only a question of time. Advan- 
tage is taken in Norway of its republican constitution, and of the absenee 
of all hereditary nobility, to establish an impassable line of demarcation 
between a patriciat that does not exist and a plebeism which, says M. 
Enault, ought not to exist. Norway thus furnishes a lesson to France of 
the égalité which flows from republican institutions. All persons in 
Norway who have an official position look with contempt on the rest of 
mankind. In addressing any one, even a lady, all the qualities, honours, 
and distinctions of the husband must be duly detailed—to omit even a 
single one would be the greatest insult. Only in writing to an individual, 
as one cannot always be presumed to know all his titles, it is permissible 
to write the name simply without either a Mr. before or an Esq. after, 
but with a gigantic S.'T. placed above to signify “salvo titulo”—save 
the titles. ‘The women of the bourgeoisie are nonentities in the house : 
the husband does everything. Yet in the better classes very little atten- 
tion is paid to the sex, nor are they accustomed to receive attentions. M. 
Enault relates, that being on board a steam-boat, he saw a young beauty 
embarrassed with a cup and saucer, being at some distance from the table, 
the transit to which was rendered difficult by the motion of the vessel. 
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A of men were standing close by discussing the latest proceedin 
of the ing. M. Enault, who did not talk politics, says he » H 
vanced towards the young lady and took the cup: “A Frenchwoman 
would have smiled upon me, a German would have thanked me, an 
Englishwoman would have looked at me—perhaps. The Norwegian 
seemed so excessively surprised that I was obliged to make apologies for 
doing her a kindness.” 

M. Enault does not admire the Norwegian beauties: the face is too 
square, the nose too frequently turned upwards, the eyes are of a too 
delicate blue, like the Dutch tiles; their ears are also too large and 
badly put on—not suited to receive adulations and flatteries! Yet their 
long golden silky locks resemble those given by Byzantine artists to the 
Madonnas, and the purity of their blood, which no passion disturbs and 
no admixture corrupts, gives to them a wondrous degree of transparency, 
and an almost luminous brilliancy. 

People read a good deal in Norway. They do not get their books of 
the booksellers, but at their annual fairs. No one goes home from a fair 
without a book of some kind or other. They are chiefly Bibles trans- 
mitted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, historical summaries 

rinted at Christiana, almanacks and books of songs and ballads, the 
ittle Catechism of Luther, the Book of Common Prayer, the reports of 
the Storthing, the Constitution printed on a folio board, the Code of 
Christian V., and last, not least, the Cuisiniére Bourgeoise of Copen- 
hagen. 

M. Enault extended his travels into Lapland, and the Laplanders, 
being a nomadic or erratic people, he says Lapland is great, but the 
Laplanders are little; one cannot see them when one iin or as one 
wishes ; indeed, nothing is more difficult than to stumble upon them. 
He had been wandering for four days with an intelligent Finnish guide, 
a hammer in one hand, a reap-hook in the other, geologising and bota- 
nising (the latter must have been upon a large scale, with reap-hook in 
hand !) in valleys unknown to classical geographers, sleeping by starlight, 
and drinking the water of nameless torrents, when, one fine day, he per- 
ceived, under a mid-day sun, little blue clouds floating away at the level 
of the earth, and as soon dissipating into air. It was the smoke of a 
camp of Laplanders hidden behind an undulation in the soil. 

There were but four huts, and our traveller found their various occu- 
pants—with the exception of two girls, whom he afterwards met at the 
rivulet—were assembled in one, listening to the teachings of a missionary, 
for it was Sunday. Some, he says, were on their knees, some seated, 
smoking their pipes, whilst others listened to the word of life leaning on 
their fowling-pieces, their dogs at their feet. One woman, seated in the 
ashes of the fireplace, was busy mending a garment, another was rocking 
a baby suspended to a beam of the hut. Upon observing how the Lap- 
landers were engaged, the visitor discreetly withdrew without interrupt- 
ing them. In the evening, however, he renewed his visit, and saw the 
reindeer coming home in herds of sixty to eighty animals, with three or 
four men, assisted by dogs, to drive them. Once within an enclosure, 
men, women, and children set to work to milk them. M. Enault spent 
the night with these semi-savages. He partook of their fare of smoked 
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reindeer flesh, washed down with seal oil; pitied their sore eyes, the 
result, he asserts, of living in smoke; defended the virtue of the ladies, 
which, he says, is protected by a cold climate against the attacks of Reg- 
nard; and would have been altogether happy in the results of his visit 
had it not been that he himself made little or no impression upon the 
stolid Laplanders. “Venir en Laponie pour n’y produire qu’une si 
faible impression !” he dolorously exclaims. But if the Laplanders were 
chary of their attentions the mosquitoes were not, as he found to his cost 
when disdaining the crowded hut, and in defiance of rheumatic twinges, 
reminiscences of the Lebanon, he took his reindeer skin and laid it at the 
foot of two birch-trees near the enclosure, where were the animals which 
are to the Laplanders camels, horses, cows, and sheep. Still M. Enault 
does not appear to have disliked the novelty of his position in an encam 
ment of Bedouins of the North. The next morning, he says, his vari 9 
came to him at the foot of the trees, and after the usual complimentary 
inquiries, 


“May I interrogate you?” he said, in a voice which was much less submissive 
than his words. 

“You may do so, Johansen.” 

** What do we do to-day ?” 

* Nothing.” 

Johansen rubbed his hands. 

** But please, sir, where are we going ?” 

“We are not going, we are resting.’ 

“Ah!” said Johansen, with a sigh of satisfaction. Johansen was particularly 
fond of going nowhere and doing nothing. 

A beautiful country!” he ventured to remark, casting his eyes furtively 
towards the naked rocks. 

“ A very pretty country,” I added, like an echo. 

“ Yes,” repeated Johansen, hesitatingly, “ but one is very badly fed.” 

“Indeed! You are particular; reindeer at every repast, and fish oil !” 

“Yes, smoked reindeer! If it was fresh, that nw another thing. If you 
wished it, sir, we could have fresh reindeer. A year ago I brought some milords 
here. Oh! they were rich, those milords,” added Johansen, all the time that 
he was casting doubtful glances at the spare travelling bag which served me for 
a pillow—they were rich! and they eat fresh reindeer every day.” And 
Johansen, as he concluded, swept his lips with his tongue with the sensuality of 
an old cat. 

“ And how much does a reindeer cost ?” 

*“ You can have a tender one for three species” (17 francs 50 c.). 

“ And shall we have to remain here till it is eaten ?” 

“Oh, that won’t be a long time,” said Johansen, with an expansive smile. 
For my part, I had had nothing for the last ten days but an insufficient, dis- 

eeable, unwholesome food, and I allowed myself to be seduced into the pur- 
chase of a reindeer. Johansen was entrusted with the details. 


If reindeer flesh was desirable, reindeer sledge-travelling was, accord- 
ing to M. Enault, by no means so. The Norwegian karriole, the Maltese 
cars, the talikas of Scutari, the arabas of Constantinople, or even the 
camels of Damascus, which make one sea-sick, were, he declares, exquisite 
Sybaritism compared with the reindeer sledge. This is enough to say 
that his journey from the rocks and forests of the Laps to the city of 
Bergen was not remarkably comfortable. 
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If Christiana, founded on the ruins of Opslo, is in the present day the 
official capital of Norway, and Trondhjem, the antique home of its 
n and its Jaris, is always regarded as the real metropolis of the 
North, the city of Bergen, less aristocratic, has other reminiscences at- 
tached to it. It was the capital of commercial Norway. Bergen was the 
first city, according to M. Enault, with which England effected a treaty 
of commerce. ‘This was in 1217. It is well known, he adds, that Eng- 
land did not remain satisfied with that diplomatic act; she found that 
what she had done was good, and she continued in the same path. The 
separation of Norway from Denmark brought Christiana into importance. 
Bergen remained stationary. What is more curious, being separated 
from the capital by mountains without roads, and lakes and fiords in- 
numerable, it is actually looked upon by the Norwegians themselves as a 
city that is scarcely Norwegian. Its whole relations are with the sea, and 
in the present day its commerce is limited mainly to the export of wood, 
stock-fish, herrings, and cod-liver oil. Bergen was once decimated by 
the “black plague.” It was conveyed thither by a phantom ship driven 
into the biboas by the winds, and which, for cargo, had nothing but 
corrupt bodies. The whole crew had perished. 


One would fancy (says M. Enault) that the people of Bergen are complete 
ichthyophagists. You never, by any chance, meet in the streets men carrying 
been or women loaded with fruit, or young girls offermg flowers to you: men, 
women, children, girls, half the town sells fish to the other half. Lobsters are 
also the source of a profitable fishery, and every week a squadron of little Ex.zlish 
schooners come to load with these ugly creatures, so much desiderated by the 
gourmets of London. 


All the houses of Bergen are constructed of wood, but instead of being 
painted red or brown, as at Christiana and Trondhjem, they are painted 
white. Fires are, as may be imagined, very common. The objects of 
greatest interest im the city are the altar-piece at Saint Mary’s, a splendid 
specimen of wood sculpture of the thirteenth century; and a figure, 
suspended in the air, over the sacred piscina or baptismal font. The 
Museum is admirable, as illustrative of local natural history. The 
cathedral has a choir only equalled, according to M. Enault, by that of 
York, which, according to the same authority, is the best in Europe; and 
British tourists, we are told, pay for the landscapes and interiors of M. 
Buntz their weight in gold. 

Every site has its peculiarities. The inhabitants of Hardanger are the 
gayest people in Norway ; they do nothing but dance and play upon the 
national fiddle, the four cords of which are carried through the interior. 
We are wrong: the Hardangers also manufacture their own rifles, and 
shoot grouse and heathcocks with a bullet. So fond are the Hardangers 
of pleasure, that every one goes to a marriage festival taking his or her 
own prog and own drink, and they keep up the festivities for eight days. 
It is obvious that by such a system any one who is so inclined, and who 
can afford it, may pass the year in a succession of matrimonial festivals. 

From Bergen to the North Cape and Hammerfest our traveller effected 
his transit by steam-boat. He was one of the lucky ones. The sky was 
blue and limpid, there was not a breath of wind, and the sea was calm 
asalake. He had heard, as every one has, much of the wonders of 
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navigating along the coast of Norway: the reality, he enye, exceeded his 
anticipations. Those long, narrow channels, with their rocky walls, which 
separate island from island, and through which the steamer has to make 
its way as through a labyrinth, never fail to fill the traveller with 
wonder, At Aalsund are the ruins of the stronghold of the old pirate 
Hrolf-Gangr, Rollo the Walker, for the legend says be was too heavy to 
ride on a horse. This pirate became Duke of Normandy, wedded a 
daughter of France, and gave kings of his race to Great Britain. Molde 
is noticed as a site which contains within itself, in a remote corner of 
. Norway, almost all that is characteristic of the country. An incomparable 
valley encloses within a space of a few leagues a little summary of 
all the beauties and all the terrors of nature. Its islands abound in hares 


and red deer, its rocks in sea-fowl, among which the eider-duck, whose ° 


spoliation is regulated by the laws, and is a source of considerable revenue 
to the dwellers on the coast. Of Christiansund, a town built upon three 
little islands which encircles its wondrously safe. harbour, all that our 
traveller has to say is, that a cod eight to ten pounds in weight can be 
purchased there for twopence. It is, however, in reality, the history of 
the place. It is curious, M. Enault remarks of the coast of Sebieayhon 
few remnants of military architecture are met with there. Their castles, 
which, like the Arabs, they called Burg, or Borg, were mainly built 
along the coast of Scotland: they were always on the offensive, never on 
the defensive—at least when at home. 

As we advance towards the north, the islands become more wild, and 
the rocks more naked and precipitous. A hill covered with verdure, or 
crowned by a grove of pine-trees, becomes a real relief, and the last that 
is met with is at Hildringen. The curiosities beyond that station are of 
a purely rocky character. Such is the great natural tunnel of Torghat- 
tan, produced by an arrow shot by a giant after a troll or magician, who 
was running away with his mistress. ‘The shot missed “ the necromancer 
of the north,” and made a hole through the mountain. The petrified 
bust of the giant is still to be seen at a distance of some twelve miles in 
the interior; as to the damsel, she was turned into stone in the island of 
Leke. 

Among the more remarkable rocks of the north are the Seven Sisters 
of the island of Alsten, and the Hestmand, or Herseman, who announces 
the proximity of the polar circle. Once within this region of ice and 
snow, even the sheltered bays, as those of Hundholm and Bringebeer, 
present nothing to the eye but hodms and baers of granite topped by 
perpetual glaciers. At last, passing the well-known Maélstrom, and the 
little less celebrated fishing stations of Lofoden ‘Tronso, one of the most 
northerly towns in Europe is attained. It is, as may be coe | imagined, 
but a small town of some 1500 inhabitants, built on an island and rising 
in successive terraces from the shelly beds level with the sea to the slopes 
of the hills above. Yet is Tronso the seat of perhaps the most extensive 


and the least peopled diocese in Christian lands. The bishop has only a © 


cathedral of wood, as the governor of the province has a wooden palace, 
and the people have wooden houses. These wooden houses are flanked 
by the sea on one side, and by a glacier, whose green and blue peaks 
assume the most fantastic appearance when reflecting the midnight sun, 
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on the other. What a truly Arctic scene? Yet is there in this town, built 
in contact with a perpetual glacier, a college, a public library, a reading- 
room, @ theatre, and a concert-room ; nay, Tronso had its own newspaper, 
which was to have appeared twice a week, but as it grew irregular it was 
thought as well to leave it off altogether, and its editors probably derive 
more emolument from salting cod-fish. 

There are also in the same northerly parallels—the land of the Quaeners, 
or Quaens—Bosekop, where the French scientific mission had its head- 
quarters, and Talvig, mere villages; and, lastly, the better known Ham- 
merfest, the most northerly town on the earth. This is a port of no ° 
small importance, although the town itself is insignificant enough, and 
the climate most repulsive; the mean temperature being below zero. 
The island on which the town is built is enveloped in perpetual fogs, 
through which the sun rarely forces its way, and when it does it gives 
out but little heat. A wealthy merchant of the place has endeavoured 
to create a garden, but as yet he has only pees in getting the soil. 
He does profess to have grown mustard and cress enough for two 
salads, and the circumstance has passed into the domain of local history. 
A rose-tree was also imported, but, although protected by eider-down, it 
never could be induced to flower. There are three or four houses 
(wooden, as usual) of two stories in Hammerfest. They are, M. Enault 
says, the Louvre, the Elysée, the Tuileries, and the Palais Royal of the 
place! There is also an inn, the rooms of which are square boxes, 
eight feet long by six in width, into which admission is obtained by a 
trap-door, and 160 francs a month are charged at this hostelry for board 
and lodging. One wonders who would be induced to stay a month in 
Hammerfest, unless he was engaged in measuring an arc of the meri- 
dian, or studying som of the multifarious phenomena of an Arctic resi- 
dence. There is also a great laboratory for the distillation of cod-liver 
oil—the eRe of which present anything but an inviting odour. 
Hammerfest is the last point which the steamer attains in the present 
day. It is intended, it is said, at future seasons, to double the North 
Cape. Our tourists may then extend their researches even into more foggy 
regions. In the mean time, we think they ought to be quite satisfied to 
have reached the most northerly town in the world, and to have returned 


in safety. 
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THE SESSION—PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Party exhibitions and jarring political dogmas, in the view of the 
philosopher, are useful to keep up that ruffle upon the surface of the 
political waters which, in a land of freedom, implies the vitality of con- 
stitutional liberty. The opening of the first session of a new parliament, 
and another royal speech echoing from the sham-antique walls reared 
upon the ruins of the venerable St. Stephen’s, have passed away, and 
much public business has been transacted since we last addressed our- 
selves to the parliamentary relations of the country. The dissolution, as 
we foresaw, strengthened the hands of the minister. Many speakers 
who had delivered themselves like profound orators, with the exception 
that they never looked complacently on those who were not of their 
opinion, some who would fain be legislators through the qualification 
of words rather than things, and a few who used to speak to all, but the 
question, were missing, and, it must be confessed, contributed. by their 
absence to the acceleration of the business in the new House. . The 
Opposition, more discreet than before in its offensiveness, solaced itself 
for its diminished consequence in Carlton Club dinners and consolatory 
toasts, or in the twofold operation of eating and listening—“ venter habet 
aures.” Its advocates of the press put on much of the neuter gender in 

litics. Their song resembled, in sameness of character and lack of 
inspiration, the verses of the after-dinner circle with which young ladies, 
under the score of Herr Hammerstein, the English-born German composer 
of the current year, greet the gentlemen fresh fron: their wine. Not that 
other opponents were not to be found ready with their chorus of discon- 
tents, but they exhibited a tame character, a miilk-and-water mixture, 
scarcely worth tendering for sale—cheap shop articles. The Earl of Derby 
made no sign after the royal speech, reserving himself for the congenial 
intolerance of his display on the Oaths Bill; and Mr.’ Disraeli’s hope 
expired mute as a songless swan. ‘The previous sarcasm of the honour- 
able gentleman, that Lord Palmerston had dissolved parliament “ that he 
might waste a year,” was forgotten at the moment memory most oe 
it to be recalled, as a demonstration that the dissolution was neither a 
waste on the part of the minister, nor on behalf of the country. 

The Persian war had terminated before parliament opened, and the 
ruffianly attack upon Sir James Brook by the emissaries of the meek 
and much-injured Yeh, was another unlucky stroke for the friends of the 
rotund mandarin of Canton. The party tactics were discomfited; what 
could it do better, in such a case, than forget the tale of the Secret 
Treaty, with which it played the old game of the Ist of April? What 
could it do but eat its pudding and hold its tongue? A new grievance 
must therefore be awaited before the part of Giant Widenostrils, the 
swallower of windmills, could be again enacted. Even the Neufchatel 
dispute expired in peace. 

But the purity of political attachments must be sustained. Politicians 
are the rarest of. penitents, because they are the most wilful of sinners. 
The purity of a political attachment must be sustained, cost what it may 
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in principle, with unsound pleas and invocations of obsolete usages, and 
barbarisms of the middle ages, pre-Raphaelite resources, somewhat like 
those of artists, who, finding nature too many for their abilities, exhume 
starched and dead superstitions to adorn their canvas. But there was 
more than opposition within the walls of parliament. There were still 
some few members who should have credited Lord J. Russell, when he 
said the real question was not about the mandarin Yeh, but about plaee, 
excuse was, that like “‘tape-tied curtains never meant to draw,” 
they meant nothing, and from the result spoke the truth. Mr. Denison 
being elected Speaker, and the majority for the minister being 
the hopelessness of an effectual opposition helped forward the publie 
business. 

Out of doors, a party once more called for a House broader in prin- 
ciple—a House that would concede to the people “ their rights’’—im short, 
s broad-bottomed parliament. The people had borne “ their sufferings 
with great equanimity.” Yet is it a fact that the people never had less 
reason to complain. For the last twenty years the nation has been 
rapidly advancing in prosperity. Wealth and population have run an 

ual race. Complaints are too often made to court a fleeting popularity. 
We see that trade has been increased to an unanticipated extent. Taxa- 
tion, though heavy, is light in proportion to the means of meeting it, as 
compared with past days. On July 5th, with the loss of the malt duties, 
and the hop duty postponed, the revenue returns had reached the enormous 
sum of 72,060,8212. The income-tax, which weighed disproportionally 
on a struggling class of the community, had nearly ceased to oppress that 
class. Food was dear, it is true, all over Europe, from bad seasons. Our 
population, outstripping our agricultural supplies, and in England and 
Wales alone having doubled in half a century, this occasional dearness is 
not surprising. We have no remedy but emigration. A bridge to 
Canada, in the shape of an old line-of-battle ship, food and clothes being 
provided by the emigrant himself, would do wonders. Is it not a worthy 
object to people from our own stock the vast uninhabited regions of the 
earth, to spread abroad our copious language, and extend civilisation ? 
We are too prone to disregard everything which does not benefit the 
living. We have burdened posterity with debt: let that evil be balanced 
by the legacy of newly-peopled regions; let us make our own markets, 
and increase that power which alone secures national independence. We 
have in Australia a proof of the wisdom of such a proceedmg. The state 
of things during the present parliamentary session is such, that one can 
hardly imagine our domestic relations to be more in unison with rational 
expectation. We find, it is true, the cry of reform in parliament echoed 
faintly among those who, it is too well shown, are not proof against the 
coin of new parliamentary candidates in many of our boroughs. Thus, 
any man with a full purse gets into parliament, while it is contended that 
the people are not represented. When the people show a proper sense 
of their duties, and carry out the present reform bill to the letter, it will 
be well to do more—but let this be done first. 

On the opening of the session, the Opposition was impersonated in 
General Thompson, who, like a bold soldier, declared his determination, 
“in behalf of the late majority in the House of Commons,” not to let the 
China grievance drop. The general showed a most lion-like front, and 
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his resolution he declared was to “continue to agitate the question to the 
uttermost.’’ The results of the election were no warning to the gallant 
eficer. This impersonation of the late House of Commons which con- 
demned the treatment of Yeh, was a hasty threat, only not as hastily 
carried into execution. The session drawing to a close, and this moun- 
tain still in labour, recals to us the well-known line so ponderous in 


meaning. 
: Oh! Jemmy Thompson! Jemmy Thompson, oh ! 


It was not wise to treat parliament, Yeh, and the public, in this neglectful 
manner. Perhaps the general has withdrawn his patronage from the 
countrymen of Confucius ? 

When a fresh parliament meets, the new joints require fitting into their 
places to work smoothly. The steam-engine heats when it is first worked, 
the joints are tight, but they soon cool into equable working trim. It is 
not thus with new parliamentary aspirants. These begin to work coldly, 


and seem for a time as if they were endeavouring to fit into their situa- ~ 


tions, and to learn how to acquire, in place of parting with, caloric, 
Some reflect on the extent of their oratorical ability, its length and breadth. 
_ Modest and shrinking souls, requiring a little observation, and the rejec- 
tion of all natural modesty, so as to come upon the House with that 
assumption of boldness which ensures political success, if merit happen to 
be from home. . The three things to which Lord Bacon ascribes success 
in life are indispensable here, and, if not inherent, must be acquired. Of 
the inhabitants of the three kingdoms the Englishman’s breeding renders 
him primarily the inferior, when in such a position. He will not presume 
to speak, conscious of his ignorance in a situation where the lapsus of an 
unfledged orator may be ridiculed. The Scotchman, having a smatter- 
ing of many topics, if he understand little of the subject on which he sets 
forth his pretensions to be heard, will open with a few relative sentences, 
and then dovetail a topic he does understand into that which began the de- 
bate, and in which he is not at home. The Irishman, without recourse 
to any similar stratagem, because he has not the same resources, will dash 
boldly into what he does not at all comprehend, and trust to fortune for 
saying something upon the piven subject, if it be not exactly to the pur- 
pose. Naturally eloquent, as far as words go, and conscious of the accom- 
plishment, he determines that for once things may take care of themselves, 
The older members of the three countries, who have dozed away many 
an uninteresting weary hour on the benches in bygone days, are always 
ready at hand, if the modesty of a recruit should overcome his courage. 
They, if needful, will then talk—there is little eloquence in the House now 
—until the Tyros are settled down in their places. The eloquence of the 
Senate, truly so called, has ceased to exist. Of six hundred and fifty indi- 
viduals in the educated walks of life—by which we mean either taught some- 
thing at school, or industriously self-taught, not the M.P. who becomes, by 
virtue of his banker’s account, fully qualified to settle the fate of em- 

ires—none are gifted with that power of moving the passions of their 
a which existed within the walls of St. Stephen’s a few years ago. 
No prime minister now would-dream of moving the adjournment of the 
House because the speech of a member of the Opposition had produced 
an effect too eloquently powerful to proceed to further business with the 


necessary equanimity. 
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There are few changes more remarkable than those which have oc- 
curred in the character of the House of Commons since the commence- 
‘ment of the century. It was oncé quoted as the great senatorial example 
for Europe, and recalled the time when historians tell us the Conscript 
Fathers of Imperial Rome met in the high and palmy days of the 
Eternal City. Eager then was the public desire to peruse the latest 
parliamentary debates, not for the political sentiments of the more 
eloquent speakers alone, but, combined with them, the desire to peruse 
outpourings which were of themselves masterpieces of oratory. At 
sent we are accustomed to associate with parliamentary speeches 
neither the lofty nor polished eloquence for which the House was once 
renowned. Little above the colour of common colloquial intercourse, the 
interest felt in the speakers at present is confined to learn individual 
sentiments upon passing subjects. Beyond this no interest is raised, 
and the division is mentally desired by the members to take place as soon 
as possible, impatient for the moment of a release from the Treasury 
benches for the night. In the time to which we refer, even youthful, 
and often noble, nonentities jobbed into nomination boroughs, in place of 
dozing, sat with mouths at full expansion while Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Tierney, Grattan, Windham, Canning, and, later still, Brougham, 
addressed the Speaker, fixed by the manner and language rather than 
the subject matter. Peel, the iin who laid claim to any share of the 
style and superior talent to which we allude, sophistical and formal as 
he was, and inferior as an orator to those we have named, made no figure 
in the House of Commons until he had seen his earlier contemporaries 
ass away. Brougham remained lord of the ascendant till called to the 
pper House, and then it was Sir Robert became master of the camp. 
Fox died two years before Peel entered parliament, but Sheridan, 
Grattan, Canning, and Tierney, were still there. 

It is not easy to convey an idea of the great difference between the 
past and present eloquence of the Senate. It must be remembered that 
the newspaper reporters are marvellously clever in helping out lame 
orators, who are deeply indebted to them for smoothing and polishin 
their asperities, supplying the halt with crutches, mending the discords 
of the stutterers, and connecting the disjointed sentences of the hesi- 
tating, and that, too, with no little skill and kindness. ‘The perusal of 
the paper at the breakfast-hour finds few difficulties in that the delivery 
of which was exceedingly difficult for the listener to understand. The 
House oratory, at present little more than conversational, generally 
aims, though at times awkwardly, to move the reason rather than the 
passions, yet, as of old, we fear the foregone conclusion too often settles 
the question, irrespective of either reason or passion. The best speech 
is but an interlude after the motion is developed, to amuse conflicting 
parties until the time of voting. It was once remarked that the 
eloquence of Chatham, from which his opponents always shrank abashed, 
noway influenced the division, and that it would have been the same 
had the orator been an archangel. ‘This was felt and well expressed by 
the member who asked, on a motion for excluding reporters, ‘‘ Who 
would speak if their speeches were not reported ?” 

It is the out-of.door public, not quite as invulnerable to sound opinions 
as those are who are ruled alone by the spirit of party, that acts upon 
the popular representatives, forcing them to come to sounder conclusions. 
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If the business within the walls of St. Stephen’s were secret, even the 
boast of a popular government would not, we are persuaded, be tolerated. 
Publicity is the soul of British freedom, unlicensed, unbounded, un- 
shackled, undaunted, uncensored, the liberty to speak and reason u 
every topic connected with the public good, and to secure the right of 
being governed by our own wills constitutionally expressed. 

That such a stream of eloquence as flowed in parliament at the 
beginning of the present century should be long sustained under that 
law of mutability which is stamped upon everything earthly, was hardly 
to be expected. It was easy in those times to discriminate the heart- 
orators from those who were moved by policy alone, whatever might be 
their talents. Pitt argued only upon the good or ill policy of a measure. 
He had not that character which genius, apart from ability, stamps upon 
the individual. He could not, like his father, “nail an opponent to the 
floor with his eyes.” He neither rose so high nor descended so low as 
Lord Chatham, whose bursts of eloquence were like the electric flash. 
Pitt’s oratory, not a syllable wrongly enunciated, was one uniform 
mellifluous flow, a translucent stream, equable, correct, unimpassioned, 
but, when he pleased, full of bitterness and sarcasm, without bre:king in 
.Mmanner or gesture from that perfect keeping and exact propriety in 
delivery which, marking mental emotion, would have been beneath his 
lofty and imperious nature. No ill-timed gesture, no misplaced elevation, 
no depression of intonation, broke the harmony of his delivery. His 
countenance was not pleasing, its chief expression being an arrogance 
corresponding with his natural character. But we are digressing : to 
follow recollections well-nigh entombed with the renowned dead, the 
influence of the best speakers in parliament, too, has much less interest 
out of the House than formerly, not only from being deficient in the 
constituents of lofty eloquence themselves, but in the less estimation in 
which that acquirement is held, because it is not a vulgar one. When 
mere opinion is alone regarded, little store is set upon the mode in which 
it is expressed, at a time when those accomplishments and high qualities, 
which have been objects of admiration in the departed ages, have become 
secondary, from lack of good taste. Ignorance never presumed to esti- 
mate its crude notion of real greatness so authoritatively as at present, 
nor Jaboured more to undervalue true genius, learning, and experience. 
The past is nothing in the view of the existing generation, a mere caput 
mortuum, the future nothing. ‘The present is the worthiest in all 
things. Nor did ignorance ever presume before to triumph so openly in 
its own fallacies, owing to the diffusion of knowledge over a larger sur- 
face than before, with a proportionate lessening of its depth. Hence 
the many declare that there is no value in eloquence ; that study, taste, 
and experience are unnecessary. An insensibility to high merit in 
everything overlays all. The eloquence of Erskine and Curran has, in 
like manner, no similitude now at the bar. It would be more difficult 
for great talents to be duly acknowledged, if estimated at all, than it 
was in past time, because there are so many more who are jealous of 
them ; and this, holding good in politics as well as other things, has 
introduced that tame mediocrity which rules with absolute sway. 

Locke says, ‘‘ Define your terms.” The Earl of Derby, having by an 
appeal to bigotry thrown out the Oaths Bill, should tell us what he 
means by “ unchristianising,” which was his great objection to the bill, 
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and whether the word has any meaning at all. If it has, it is our mis- 
fortune not to understand it. We admit that Jonathan Wild had a knack 
at “ unchristianising” the king’s subjects. Betting-offices and horse- 
racing are excellent means of “ unchristianising” us. The lists of the 
police might be quoted for many prevalent modes to the same end; all 
this we grant, but we cannot understand what right the noble peer has 
to place the people of England—for the House of Commons is the people 
of England—in the same category with the Wilds, betting-offices, horse- 
racers, or gaol-birds of the land. The Jew is excluded from civil privi- 
leges because he has “no right” to be elected a member of the legisla- 
ture, says Lord Derby. This cogent argument is very like the phrase 
“because it is,” used in proof by those who lack one of the bumps Gall 
declares essential to ratiocimation. The noble lord recommended the 
House of Lords to act independently of the Commons—that is, of the 
— of the people of England, the “ unchristianised” Commons. 
ey, the peers, were not, as in the case of the Reform Bill and the repeal 
of the Corn-laws, to sacrifice their influence to the feeling of the other 
House—that is, to the feeling of the English people, the just inference. 
But suppose the people of England, the twenty-seven millions, place 
their will against Lord Derby’s hundred and seventy-three hereditary 
legislators—what then? His lordship appealed to the dark customs and 
exclusions of the past time to support a present abuse. It is a great 
pity the noble lord, so heart and soul in his appeals to barbarous times 
usages, had not lived a few centuries ago, and thus spared himself 
and us the inferences that must follow appeals so unworthy the age, and 
really so “ unchristianising.” His lordship seemed to have forgotten the 
awkward position of the House of Lords under the Reform Bill. Is one 
who argues thus fit to be Premier of England? May the country be 
long spared such a calamity. We know not whether the parliament has 
a deposing power, but we are certain such a power dwells with that public 
his lordship defies, and that his opposition to it will not improve his 
position. 

The Queen of England governs millions of Mahomedans and Hindoos. 
Some of these are rich, and philanthropical as well. One or two have had 
the honour of knighthood. Now railways are making in India, and there 
is a promise of an enormous accession of commerce with that vast terri- 
tory, rich Mahomedan houses, or members of them, may become 
naturalised and residents in London, and even be selected as representa- 
tives of Englishmen, with the higher qualification than most Englishmen 
possess, of being able to explain in the Senate the wants, wishes, and 
characters of a hundred millions of British subjects. They must not sit 
in parliament because they refuse to swear they are Christians. Civil 
rights must depend on religious creed. The Jews keep their Sabbath on 
the Saturday, the Mahomedans on the Friday, but Sundays are only 
to be kept Christian fashion, according to some. Here is another im- 
pediment to a concession to millions of her Majesty’s subjects, more 
numerous than all the Jews in the world put together, having equal 
rights in other respects. It is a duty to guard against such conflicts, and 
place all British subjects upon the same footing in regard to religious 

vileges, excluding none from temporal rights out of religious prejudices 
ed in days of ignorance, and supporied by error. ‘The step is 
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inevitable: why not have given the present moment the honour of 
trampling upon dishonest, persecuting enactments ? 

Parliamentary reform was early disposed of for the session. We repeat 
it: we have again and again expressed our conviction that before 
steps are taken, which, in our view, are bounded by household suffrage, 
and not by the American system, for which many hearts in this coun 
seem to pant, it is necessary that the hands of the electors should be 
clean, that they should have a fitting sense of the duty the qualification 
of an elector involves, and that the reduction of the number of ~ 
voters should be so great as to prevent their influence from deciding t 
return. To multiply voters under the existing vices in practice, is only 
to increase the mass of corruption. For one ugh where the return 
happens to be honest, there are three which are corrupt, and will not be 
rendered less corrupt by multiplying the voters. The system of corrup- 
tion is not generally one mh ey" e , as pretended. In a borough 
of a thousand voters, in which Li and Conservative, to the extent of 
nine hundred, may be pure, the hundred left, who are what is called 
“managed,” really decide the election, by reserving themselves for the 
highest fee, and deciding the contest when the last hour of the poll has 
arrived. These reserved voters will become multiplied with the exten- 
sion of the franchise, which will still have the same evil to contend 

inst. Certain we are that nothing but a conviction of the importance 

the voter’s duty, and the growth of political integrity to a much higher 
stature than is at present witnessed, will secure what is so desirable. In 
a country where, to acquire the means of corruption is the end of 
existence with nine-tenths of the people, it is not easy to see how a 
miracle of probity is to be worked. In regard to the ballot, if desired, 
let it be conceded. It may secure a conscientious voter now and then 
from being the victim of exclusive trading, but it will do no further 
Tenants may in a few cases vote against their landlords, the fear of which 
is the real reason of the opposition they make to it. But are there no 
constrained voters on the other side? Is not the fee of corruption as pre- 
sentable in the one case as the other, undercover of the adage ‘“‘ Honour 
among thieves?” Men will not take bribes and vote against him who 
tenders them. Even gaol-birds do not suffer their flagitious honesty to be 
impugned: their iniquity retains a solitary taint of virtue. In America, 
the election of the President is notoriously corrupt. Take the post-office 
places to the tune of twenty thousand in his gift. These are a reserved 
corps, with which he decides the fate of his contests by a previous under- 
standing of a reward to “the faithful.” We do not see mischief in 

uting the ballot, nor, on the other hand, any vast benefit, such as its 
friends expect from the measure. No abler men would be returned to 
parliament if the voters were quadrupled, but the reverse, since the 
tendency of the multiplication of electors would be to lower the value of 
the judgment exerted, as is found to be the case in everything dependent 
upon multitudinous discrimination. ‘The valid plea for the extension of 
the suffrage rests upon social right, and in no way upon the greater 
acumen or superior wisdom of the masses in the choice of purer or more 
honest representatives. Those masses which declare they cannot resist 
drunkenness if liquor is within their reach, and want every man of sober 
habits to be restrained from the use, to prevent their own abuse of God's 
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gifts—no matter, those very persons claim to be unpurchasable accom- 
plished electors—a consequence difficult to understand. 

The show at Manchester, in which the “talent of the world” condensed 
in the metropolis of cotton had the “honour” of the presence of Prince 
Albert—to adopt the odd phraseology of the good city—we fear is not 
solitary in mistaking shows for art, and in committing a serious error as 
to the best mode of its encouragement, the walls of the present Royal 
Academy exhibition notwithstanding. Genius must be fostered in a 
different way from that which happens to be now the rage, if England is 
to be on a level in good taste with other nations, of which we yet perceive 
nosymptom. Nothing superlatively good or bad seems to be the admired 

osition of things among those whe at present judge of art through a 

lse medium, and knowing little of the subject contrive to talk of it to 
the groundlings as if they had become fully qualified under the Medicis 
for the task, or as if they had taken degrees long ages previously under 
Zeuxis and Phidias. In the mechanical arts, neither a Harrison nor a 
Dent ever acquired the power of making those wonderful specimens of 
artistic skill, their chronometers, by looking in at watchmakers’ windows. 
The works of genius cannot be fabricated in steam-looms, nor the trea- 
sures of imagination embodied at the “‘ Open, Sesame”’ of the most ardent 
well-wishers. Prize oxen may be a stimulant at a show to the production 
of other prize oxen, of greater hardness of contexture in the fat of the 
ribs, and more improved steaks, cutting them Abyssinian fashion; “but the 
beings of the mind” are not to be gauged by pressing the knuckles on 
the cuticle, over the integumentary layers, nor by weighing the bone 
and muscle in balances. The examples of high art will ever be few, and 
executed but by a few, whom simple nature, as well as cultivation, not 
artifice, have had ahand in forming. We see sculptors in plenty, among 
other artists of the modern mode, for example, along the New-road. We 
at times, too, see advertisements for apprentices to the trade. The ancients 
have left us no record of an Athenian placard: ‘ Wanted, an apprentice 
by Mr. Phidias, sculptor to Lord Pericles, of Athens, now employed 
upon the figures on the frieze of the Parthenon.—N.B. Funeral vases 
and inscriptions at a short notice, and on the cheapest terms.” This, we 
take it, is the embodiment of the present notion of a genius for art, or, 
in other words, the business-air of one who executes marvellously clever 
things in the “genius line.” We have indeed some novelties lately 
broached, as we have mesmerism, phrenology, mormonism, and home- 
opathy. We have pre-Raphaelitism, and German and other isms too with- 
out end ; but we do not now see executed such works by native artists as 
those of Reynolds, or Gainsborough, of Hogarth, Wilkie, or Turner. They 
and others have passed by, and in their place we have pictures and 
cotton-goods, steam-engine models, sculpture, and Jacquard looms, with 
exhibitions of all sorts of shopkeeping articles mingled together, as an 
infallible receipt for the production of works of fine art, which are only 
not produced. The glow of novelty worn off such shows—though novelty 
isa charm to Englishmen beyond the people of any other nation, being to 
them both the law and the prophets—things fall again into their old track. 
Such exhibitions are of no benefit to high art. The world has no com- 
prehension of the operations of genius—it judges by the yard and the 
shop. Genius is an endowment heaven-born. It is solitary, not grega- 
rious. Privacy, toil, study, indomitable patience, oftentimes under suf- 
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fering, discouragement, and neglect, are generally the obstacles under 
which it works out its immortal achievements—achievements which assort 
ill with a medley of mechanical manufactures, bales of cotton, Brussels 
carpeting, silk millinery, and clever cabinet manufactures. 

To return—the new House of Commons has supported the minister, 
who is not heard like Lord John Russell to enumerate upon all occasions 
his past services in order to obtain grace for his forthcomings not yet 
eome. Lord John depends for sustenance upon his stock of traditions. 
Like the Eton boy—*“ Did I not lick Styles for you a month before the 
Christmas holidays?—lend me a crown”—he makes his past deeds his 
current coin in purchasing support. He is very chary about promises as 
to the future, except in his staple of reform. His enumerations some- 
times are profuse at the expense of others, for we are not inclined to 
sacrifice the stern integrity of Lord Grey, tried through a long series of 
a in exchange for the efforts of Lord John in the House of Commons, 

owever earnest his lordship might have been in behalf of reform. Lord 
John still adheres to his mandarin alliance. Should General Thompson 
put his threats at the opening of the session into execution, Lord Palmer- 
ston must be prepared to see Lord John divide among the sympathisers 
with the redoubtable Yeh, even in the next session, if the necessity of the 
general’s threat should demand it; but perhaps the threat was only a 
reconnaissance. The Financial Reform Association at Liverpool made 
no progress in its objects. There was a dearth of capacity in its leaders. 
They attempted to steer their vessel before they had studied Hamilton 
Moore, and Mr. R. Gladstone, taken aback, discovers at last that it was 
formerly the custom to learn something of a science before attempting to 
practise it, however sanguine the expectation of progress may have taken 
hold of the fancy. 

At Newport Pagnell, Mr. Disraeli came out in a new character for the 
first time “this season,” as the players say. He played the Reformer! 
Wonders will never cease. There is a farce called * The Weathercock,” 
in which the hero of the moment sets out in life as a barrister, makes an 
appearance in that character, flings off his gown and wig, and takes up 
another profession, running in the same way through a score of profes- 
sions in a couple of hours. Mr. Disraeli has passed in like manner 
through so many political metamorphoses, that we did not think therc 
was one left for him untried. Perhaps, in the present case, he was pre- 
paring for a change which he thinks may be useful, under a deceptive 
view of the shadow of coming events. He shows a remarkable wariness 
about committing himself to any course immediately, and thus qualifies 
for that which may unexpectedly and advantageously offer itself, be it 
what it may, after his past ill-luck. The honourable gentleman, bur- 
dened with the recollection of the parts he had played in past time, ex- 
hibited no inconsiderable dexterity in turning reformer on the present 
occasion. He addressed, this time, as a sort of free-trader, those rustics 
whom a little time ago he had palavered in behalf of protection. He 
salved the discrepancy by assuring them that their own skill had worked 
out their safety, and rendered protection and his previous cautions need- 
less. Providence had aided them—no doubt a special providence? Cun- 
ningly cautious of saying anything decided, the great upbraider of others 
with want of fixity here played the weathercock admirably with a view 
Aug.—voL. CX. NO. CCCCXL. 24 
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tothe future. High Tory openly and avowedly—and, if such, best known 
his last change for adhering to a party opposing progress of every 
kind for that portion of the nineteenth century which as expired—Mr. 
Disraeli declared that Toryism meant the “ political, social, and intel- 
lectual progress of the country !”—as exhibited, for example, under the 
ministry of Lord Londonderry ; in other words, in those things his party 
has uniformly ——. We agree that was indeed progress, but we take 
it somewhat crab-like in movement. Could the rustics swallow all this 
hoaxing? It beat Banagan, as the Irish say. Then we were told by 
the right honourable gentleman that the course to be pursued to make 
England free and happy above all other nations, was to defer to our 
ancient institutions. What could that mean but to bring back the 
blessings of judgment by battle, Salic law, Star-chamber trials, the wills 
of fat Harry and the Stuarts, papacy, witch-burning, Smithfield fires, and 
Jew assassination. Let us have Lord Manners’s Young England, which 
included the above blessings, and of which Mr. Disraeli was once 
the advocate,—all this, according to the right honourable gentleman, 
would be progress! The honourable gentleman recals to us Curran’s 
pig-driver in relation to this sort of progress, the driver's averment of 
advancing to Cork when he was travelling to Dublin, being afraid the 
pigs would understand him. Just so with the Bucks rustics under Mr. 
israeli’s deceptive progress towards reform. Not parliamentary reform 
—that was opposed to the landed interest—but his superfine kind. It 
served him to say this; it may soon serve him, on a similar occasion, to 
say the opposite, though now he makes war upon the boroughs on a 
ground repeated a hundred times before by other people. He then 
shows, by that anomaly as to small boroughs returning the same number 
of members as large ones, the direful grievance that counties do not re- 
turn more in proportion, or, in other words, the electors where the power 
of the landlords is most absolute, and the intellectual qualifications the 
smallest. The public must be fatuitous not to observe the drift of all this 
as a reserve for future contingencies, and the dexterity it displays to 
qualify the speaker for any chance that may offer to his advantage. A 
Jim Crow jump in any direction, with a somersault in addition, if re- 
quired, while asking “‘ Wha wants me,” makes the way smooth for all 
changes. To secure the Church, he praised it high and low, keep- 
ing himself between both. He declared church-rates essential to the 
existence of the Church itself, which existence we once thought depended 
upon its doctrine, not its pence. We are now enlightened, bowing to 
such an authority. Obviously because the government has endeavoured 
to arrange the = ah mire question do we gain this priceless explanation. 
Such is the display of principle made by the leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Commons, who may truly lament that he was not born in 
a ~ virtuous age, when his patriotic views would be still better appre- 
ciated. 

Several important measures have been brought in this session, marking 
useful progress. The divorce law is one of these. The Maynooth en- 
dowment was of course opposed by Mr. Spooner, but was carried, as well 
asa bill for duly punishing breaches of trust. A law in the teeth of the 
great principle of free-trade, namely, to place beer-houses under the 
oe power of justices of the peace in place of the Excise, was thrown 
out, and one to secure the sauiienaes of fugitive directors was passed. 
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Sir John Pakington, a Conservative of long standing, supported the 
repeal of the Oaths Bill, a course which did honour to his sincere 
dealing. The Divorce Bill has removed another stain from the law prac- 
tice of the country, and made legal proceedings in such cases approximate 
more towards reason. These changes in the laws are the good com- 
mencement of a heavy task yet to be completed. The minister has em- 
ployed his time rather in acting than promising. A bill of Lord 
Campbell relative to obscene publications, without a chance of staying 
their circulation, gave a power to the police approximating to that so 
vicious in continental states. An amendment of Lord Lyndhurst was 
well timed. A man or woman divested of the 


Troublesome disguises that we wear, 


is surely not an obscene nor indecent object in a picture. A vulgar 
policeman might deem it to be such, and violate a tradesman’s domicile 
under such a pretence. A degree of knowledge is necessary to discover 
the really censurable character of such works, and how is the line to be 
drawn without that knowledge? The seizure of books is still more 
objectionable, and would be the commencement of an expurgatorial 
system like that of the Pope. Any blockhead might subject two-thirds 
of our literature to seizure, and begin with the most sacred of writin 
Put down such vile things if possible, but do not by decrees establish a 
continental police surveillance ion We too much fear that the most 
obscene publications are not exhibited; they are hawked about by vile 
traders, who carry with them, as a cover, cheap unobjectionable works. 
On a vote for national education, doubts were thrown upon the results 
of the present system, and we think justly; we believe the desired end 
is not, and will not be attained by the mode adopted. Reading and 
writing cannot impart the virtues desired, though useful as far as they 
go, and there is not time, were it possible to proceed further, before the 
necessity of obtaining his bread draws away the child to mechanical or 
agrarian labour. An educational conference has been held upon the 
subject, on which it threw no new light. The truth, we believe, in the 
end, will be found in the discovery of the mistaken application of the 
term “education” applied to teaching reading and writing for a year or 
two, whereas it really implies the formation of character by the study of 
principles for a much longer term, so as to engraft them on the mind 
inerasably. The Ministers’ Money Bill in Ireland was not passed with- 
out the old kind of opposition from some of the friends of the Orange 
colour still extant in their pristine virulence. A motion for the intro- 
duction of the ballot at elections was lost by a majority of sixty-eight. 
Intelligence from India, of the same character as that at Vellore many 
years ago, has caused large reinforcements of troops to be sent out. The 
similarity of the two revolts is great, and the causes the same, namely, 
interference with religious soulless. In the fort of Vellore there was a 
regiment and six full companies of Sepoys, in number about 1300 men, 
four companies of the English 69th Regiment, and a six-pounder gun. 
The princes, sons of Tippoo Saib, were captives in the fort, under the 
care of Lieut.-Colonel Marriot. The cause of disaffection was a most 
imprudent code of regulations, both ridiculous and mischievous, A new 
fantastic turban like a drummer's cap was introduced, the distinguishing 
mark of the native caste on the forehead was forbidden to be longer worn 
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—a most important thing to a native—the men were commanded to 
shave the upper lip, and one or two other regulations of a minor kind 
were issued. These things were of no moment to the service, but most 
obnoxious to the native. At two in the morning the mutiny commenced 
by the native troops pouring a volley into the barracks of the 69th, and 
opening a fire upon them with the six-pounder. The flag of Tippoo was 
i on the palace. All the Europeans met were slaughtered, until 
seven A.M., when the 19th English Dragoons with a galloper gun from 
Arcot, blew open the gate of the fort, at the same time that all of the 
69th left alive sallied forth and seized the six-pounder. Of the Sepoys, 
six hundred were at once cut down by the cavalry, two hundred taken 
and shot, and of five hundred that escaped many were taken and put to 
death. Of the 69th and other troops, eleven officers and seventy-six 
men were killed, and three officers and eighty-eight wounded. Only one 
soldier was killed, and three wounded, of the cavalry. The name of 
Tippoo’s sons was used as a rallying-cry, but they were perfectly inno- 
cent of any share in the mutiny. The Sepoys spared the women and 
children, but killed all the soldiers in the hospital. Lord William Ben- 
tinck, then governor at Madras, at once ordered regulations so obnoxious 
to the natives to be done away with. The question was, “ Who com- 
manded them in the first instance?” The next mutiny was that of the 
47th native regiment at Barrackpore, in 1824, to which a few privates 
of another regiment joined themselves. Though remonstrated with by 
their commanding oj icers and by the general com:nanding, they refused 
to obey; artillery and European troops were brought up, and the muti- 
neers, forming j1 line, returned the fire of the artillery with musketry 
for a few minutes, and then throwing down their arms, fled—most of 
them killed, or made prisoners and put to death, the number of tne regi- 
ment was erased from the list. The present is a more formidable mutiry 
than any which preceded it, arising out of religious prejudices. Here, 
too, as at Vellore, the mutineers have made a leader’s name a rallying- 
point, namely, that of the Mogul. Reports state that warning had been 
given on the subject of greasing the cartridges by some Indian officers 
reviously. We might as well ask the Jew to eat swine’s flesh as the 
indoo to touch such a substance. But the punishment of some of the 
men for conduct connected with the order previously, seems to have 
hastened the outbreak. We fear that the coutiaued absence c! officers 
on civil service, and that want of mutual kind feeling, owing to a variety 
of causes, which once existed between the Sepoy and his European 
officer, is not now what it was when the European regarded India as his 
home. ' Europeans treat the natives of India with too much contempt. 
It is likely the mutiny has been put down, the want of unity of action, 
and the desire of plunder, rendering the mutineers incapable of that 
orderly resistance which is the more serious to the ruling power. We 
must postpone the conclusion of the present topic to a future occasion. 
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